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From the Edinburgh Review. ’ |paratively little trouble. must necessarily involve 


ae oa | some attention to the ancient langdage. Of the ex- 
f een ¥ Z , ae ane r+ G aes | tent to which the Anglo-Saxon modifies the structure 
reface on . Hs a ch Essentials of and grammatical peculiarities of modern Finglish, and 
Ne ae ‘ ae ye 'T. Bosworra, |i Whivh it contributes to its vocabulary, those who 
LUD 7 _ a + e0- —— | have paid no attention to the subject ate little aware. 
> on 4 | Nor, indeed, has the subject ever been treated with 
Tats work will be highly acceptable to Anglo-|the fulness it deserves. We shall make no apology, 
$axon scholars; nor are these the only persons to therefore, for the following attempt to determine with 
whom it is likely to prove of value. There are, or at some approach to precision, the proportions in whith 
all events soon will be many, by no means ambitions ‘the different elements of our language are mingled ; 
of achieving the fame of profound Anglo-Saxon | and especially tte degree in which the Anglo-Saxon 
scholarsitip, to whose librarya Saxon and English | predominates over the rest. 
Lexicon of moderate size and reasonable price will be| We must premise, that when we speak of Eng- 
1 welcome addition. As this may appear a some- lish words derived from Anglo-Saxon or Latin, or an 
what parodoxical opinion, we crave leave to offer our other anguage, we mean immediately derived. We 
‘easons in support of it, before we proceed to estimate make this remark because there are many words de- 
he merits of Dr. Bosworth’s Dictionary, as compared | rived, historically speaking, fromi the Anglo-Saxon, 
with any previous work of a similar kind. |which, from their strong resemblance to words 
Profound Anglo-Saxon scholarship, has ever been,|of the same meaning in the Latin, might be 
and im all probability ever will be, a very rare com- supposed to have had a classical origin. We 
modity in the market of letters. Indeed a profound are far enough from denying—what the research- 
know of any dead language will always be a ra-|es of modern philology have clearly proved— 
rity, if if can reward our industry only by a litera-| that there is a close connexion amongst all those 
ture so scanty and so rude as that of the Anglo-Sax-| languages out of which our own has been form- 
ons; and it may therefore seem, at first sight, as|ed; that is, between the classical and Teutonic: 
unreasonable to expect any considerable patronage for | nay, that the still subsisting resemblances amongst 
a work hike the present, as for a Dictionary of some! |Jangnages far more dissimilar than these, justify us 
dialect of Kamschatka or Madagascar. Still, if we! in believing that they all hada common origin. If 
mistake not, the day is not far distant when it will| this be the case, it is by no means surprising that 
be considered disgraceful to a well-bred English- | there should often be a strong resemblance between 
man—utterly ‘disgraceful to a man who makes the words, where there has been no derivation of the one 
slightest pretensions to scholarship—to be ignorant, from the other. ‘I'wo branches of a tree may be per- 
as multitudes (otherwise well informed) now are of fectly independent of one another, though both must 
the history and structure of the English tongue ; and ultimately come from a common root; and there are 
above all, of the precise relations of modern English | other ties of consanguinity besides that between 
to that ancient dialect of the great Teutonic family, parent and child. Where there is a strong family 
which has ever been, and stitl is, incomparably the likeness between two individuals, we may infer con- 
most important element in its composition.* /nexion of some kind ; bat if they are of the same age, 
Now a competent knowledge of these subjects, | mo one suspects them to be father and son. This 
= something very different from extensive An- | seems to us a sufficient account of those resemblan- 
glo-Saxon scholarship, and though attained with com. | ces between Latin and the Teutonic languages, which 
induced Mr. Gilchrist to form his extravagant hy- 





* Weare glad to perceive that the University of) pothesis as to the immediate derivation of the Jatter 
London includes amongst the subjects of the Matri-| |anguages from the Latin. The resemblances in 
culation Examination,— ‘Phe grammatical structure | question are far too limited and partial to justify such 
and peculiarities of the English Language.’ a supposition; while they are just as extensive as 

VOL. XEXVItt.—sJANUARY, 1810, 2 | might be expected on the suppesition that all lan- 
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guages had a common origin. Horne Tooke has com-| Turner has adduced from a series of our most popu- 
mitted an error of precisely the same kind, in de-/lar writers, and in which he has discriminated, by 
ducing many of onr particles immediately from nouns| italics, the words of Anglo-Saxon from those of 
and verbs in the Anglo-Saxon; that is, he hrs assum | foreign origin, we should infer a much greater pre- 
ed resemblance in form and meaning, as * sufficient) ponderance of the Anglo-Saxon element. Mr. Tur- 
ground for inferring derivation. He has ‘oo often| ner has not set down in figures the numbers of the 
conducted his reasoning as though the Anglo NSaxon| two classes of words contained in any these passages. 
were an underived language, instead of regarding it| Sir James Makintosh analysed three or four of them. 
(like every ether which now exists, or of which his-| We shall now give an analysis of the whole, The 
tory affords us any trace), as formed of the materials | passages in question, are from the Bible, Shakespeare, 
of a yetolder language, wrought into a new form and| Milton, Cowley, Thompson, Addison, Spenser, 
assuming anew development. Thus, for example,| Locke, Pope, Young, Swift, Robertson, Hume, Gib- 
he deduces the preposition from, from the Anglo-|bon and Johnson. In five verses out of Genesis, con- 
Saxon noun ‘frum,’ ‘beginning.’ Assuming that taining ove hundred and thirty words, there are only 
his account of the meaning of the preposition is cor-| five not Saxon. Inas many verses out of the Gospel of 
rect, which we think very likely, it is surely improb-|St. John, containing seventy-four words, there are 
able that the one word was derived immadinesly joniy two not Saxon. Of the remaining passages, 
from the other; since we find the word fram a pre-|that from Shakespeare contains eighty-one words ; 
position (as nearly as possible like our word) in the| of these the words not Saxon, are thirteen; that from 
Anglo-Saxon throughout the whole period of its his-| Milton, ninety ; not Saxon, sixteen ; that from Cow- 
tory. As faras we know, itis as old as frum. Does|ley, seventy-six; not Saxon, ten; that from Thom- 
it not seem, therefore, probable, that both pene, FP seventy-eight; not Saxon, fourteen; that from 
come down to us from a remoter age, and a more an-| Addison seventy-nine; not Saxon, fifteen; that from 
cient dialect from a root of a similar meaning to that| Spenser, seventy two; not Saxon, fourteen; that from 
of both words? ‘They may very probably have had| Locke ninety-four; not Saxon, twenty; that from 
the same pedigree—perhaps the same parentage—| Pope eighty-four; not Saxon, twenty eight; that from 
but can hardly be parent and offspring. | Young ninety-six; not Saxon, twenty one ; that from 
We refer, then, all such words to the Anglo-Saxon, Swift eighty-seven in which nine only are not Saxon ; 
as have been immediately derived from it, whatever|that from Robertson one hundred and fourteen; not 
their resemblanee to Latin words; and all such words Saxon, thirty-four; that from Hume one hundred and 
to the Latin as lave been immediately derived from | one ; not Saxon, thirty-eight, that from Gibbon eighty; 
it, whatever their resemblance to Anglo-Saxon words,|not Saxon, thirty-one; that from Johnson eighty- 
which became obsolete when that language was con-| seven; not Saxon, twenty-one. Im none of these pas- 
verted into English. [sees is the number of foreign words, greater than 
The bulk of the English language is derived from one-third ; in many of them less than one-tenth. In 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Greek, and French. Of these all, there are fourteen hundred and ninety-two words, 
languages the Anglo-Saxon holds by far the most im- of which only two hundred and ninety-six are not 
portant place, whether we regard the mere number of Saxon. If we were to take this as a criterion, the 
its contributions—a most fallacious criterion in esti- Saxon would constitute about-four fifths of the lan- 
mating the value of any element of a compound Jan- guage, instead of five-eighths—or about thirty-two 
guage—or, (which is «sounder one,) the sorts of fortieths, instead of twenty-five fortieths. But if we 
words with which it\has furnished us. Itis very|are eonsidering the mere number of words derived 
possible that, in a compound language like ours, the, from ‘the Anglo-Saxon, as compared with these 
element which is the least important in weight and {derived from other sources, without any reference 
balk, may exert the most powerful influence ;—tend-| whatever to the relative value of the words, the eri- 
ing more than any other, to determine its eharacter|terion is by no means a fair one. For there are of 
and to impart to it its vigour—entering into all its course many words—such as articles, pronouns, 
most idiomatic constructions, forming a part of the | prepositions, conjunctions, &c.—which must neces- 
most familiar and frequently recurrimy forms of} sarily occur much oftener than others; and are there- 
speech, and serving to express all the most ordinary | fore, met with three or four times over in the same 
thoughts and feelings. passage. It is true, indeed, that if, dismissing the 
The English language consists of about thirty-eight | question of numbers, we consider simply the position 
thousand wonls. ‘This includes, of course, not only | these words occupy in the language, and that if they 
radical words, but all derivatives, except the preter-| are repeated frequently it is only because we cannot 
ites and participles of verbs; to which must be ad-| help it; then, though their being eounted over two or 
ded some few terms which though set down in the/ three times, gives us an exaggerated estimate of the 
dictionaries, are either obsolete or have never ceased | number of Anglo-Saxon werds, that very exaggera- 
to be considered foreign, Of these, about twenty-three} tion 1s far from adequately expressing the eXtent to 
thousand, or nearly five eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon| which that portion of the language prevails. 
erigin. The majority of the rest, in what proportions! Restricting ourselves, however, for the present to 
we cannot say, are Latin and Greek ; Latin however,|the mere question of numbers, any statement as to 
has the larger share. ‘the degree in which the Anglo-Saxon predominates, 
Assuming that this calculation is accurate, for| grounded ona collation of passages cited from any 
which we will not vouch, or that itapproximates to| number of writers, can be at best only an approxima- 
accuracy, which we are quite ready to affirm, it will/tion to the truth; not ouly for the reasons already 
be seen that the Anglo-Saxon, even if we look at the }assigned, but trom the great differences in the habits 
mere number of words it has contributed, is our|and education of authors, as well from the very 
principal source of strength. Nay, were we to found |wature of the subjects treated. ‘There are some topics, 
our calculations upon the passages which Sharon those, for example, more particularly connected with 
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abstract science, in which comparatively little Anglo-|to speculate here) are in every language amongst 
Saxon can be employed, while there are others in| the most ancient, comprehensive in meaning, and ex- 
which we could scarcely employ any thing else.|tensively used; the separate words more and most, 
The calculations in question, however, afford a fair| by which we as often express the forms of comparison 
criterion of the proportion in which the different ele-| 4s by distinct terminations; all our pronguns, per- 
ments of the language are found in the writings of sonal, possessive, relative, and interrogative; nearly 
our best authors; and perhaps it may be stated as aj every one of our so-called irregular verbs, ineluding 
general truth, that in our most idiomatic writers,/|all the auxiliaries, have, be, shail, will, may, can, musi, 
there is about one-tenth of the words not Anglo-|by which we express the force of the principal 
Saxon; in our least, about one-third. varieties of mood and tense; all the adverbs most 
We are inclined to think that the statement we} frequently employed, and the prepositions and con- 
have given of the number of Anglo-Saxon words in| junctions almost without exception. 
the language is not very erroneous, from the follow-| Secondly. The names of the greater part of the 
ing circumstances :—Mr. Turner tells us that of the objects of sense, in other words, the terms which 
Anglo-Saxon, as written in the time of Alfred, about| occur most frequently in discourse, or which recall 
a fifth has hecome obsolete. If we are to include in| the most vivid conceptions, are Anglo-Saxon. Thus, 
the portion retained, all derivatives, however altered for example, the names of the most striking objects 
in form or modified in meaning, we think this state- in visible nature, of the chief agencies at work there, 
ment is quite correct. sand of the changes which pass over it, are Anglo- 
Now, in Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Lexicon, there Saxon. This language has given names to the 
are from twenty-five thousand to twenty-eight thou-| heavenly bodies, sun, moon, sars; to three out of the 
sand words, counting, of course, compound words as | four elements, earth, fire, walter; three out of the four 
well as roots. Though this work may not contain | seasons, spring, summer, winter; and indeed to all 
all the words which a more careful collation of the|the natural divisions of time except one; as day, 
MSS. still lying in our Public Libraries might be night, morning, evening, twilight, noon, midday, 
expected to disclose, it must contain nearly all. Sup-| midnight, sunrise, sunset ; some of which are amongst 
posing one-fifth of these obsolete, there would remain|the most poetical terms we have. To the same 
nearly the numbers already stated. So much for the language we are indebted for the names of light, heat, 
question of numbers. cold, frost, rain, snow, hail, sleet, thunder, lightning; 
If we look not merely at the number of the words as well as of almost all those objects which form the 
which the Anglo-Saxon has contributed to the Eug- component parts of the beautiful in external scenery, 
lish, but to the Ainds of words, as well as to the share|as sea and dand, hill and dale, wood and stream, &c. 
it has had*in its formation and developement, we shall The same may be said of all those productions of the 
at once see that there is no comparison between the | animal and vegetable kingdoms which form the most 
importance of this, and that of any other element. _—frequent subjects of observation or discourse, or 
n the first place, English grammar is almost ex- which are invested with the most pleasing and poetic 
clusively occupied with what is of Anglo-Saxon associatiuns; of the constituent parts or visible 
origin. Our chief peculiarities of structure and of qualities of organized or unorganized beings, espe- 
idiom, are essentially Anglo-Saxon; while almost |ctally of the members of the human body, and of the 
all the classes of words, which it is the office of larger animals. Anglo-Saxon has also furnished us 
grammar to investigate, are derived from that langu- with that numerous and always vivid class of words 
age. And though these peculiarities of structure which denote the cries, postures, and motions of 
may occupy little space, and these words be very animated existence. ‘These are amongst the most 
few compared with those to be found in Johnson’s energetic that any language can supply; for the 
Dictionary, they enter most vitally into the cuonstitu-|same reason that words expressive of individual 
tion of the language, and bear a most important part objects are always stronger than general terms. It 
in shaping and determining its character. ‘Thus,|is a sound and universal maxim of rhetoric, that the 
what few inflections we have, are all Anglo-Saxon. wore abstract the term is, the less vivid—the more 
The English genitive, the general modes of forming| special, the more vivid. Now, almost all the words 
the plural of nouns, and the terminations by which which are expressive of these specialities of posture 
we express the comparative aud superlative of ad-| and bodily action are the purest Saxon; such as— 
jectives, er and est ; the inflections of the pronouns ; | /o si/, tu sland, lo lie, to run, to walk, to leap, to stagger, 
of the second and third persons, present and imper- (0 slip, to slide, tu stride, lo glide, to yawn, to gape, to 
fect, of the verbs; of the preterites and participles of wink, fo thrust, to fly, lo swim, lo creep, tu crawl, to 
the verbs, whether regular or irregular, and the most |spring, fo spurn,&c. It all this be true, we need uot 
frequent termination of our adverbs (/y ) are al]|be surprised at the fact, that in the deseriptions of 
Anglo-Saxon. The nouns, too, derived from Latia|external nature, whether by prose writers or by 
and Greek, receive the Anglo-Saxon terminations of poets, the most energetic and graphic terms are 
the genitive and the plural, while the preterites andjalmost universally Anglo-Saxon. It is as litle 
participles of verbs derived from the same sources, matter of wonder, that in those simple narratives, in 
take the Anglo-Saxon inflections. As to the parts) which genius and wisdom attempt the most difficult 
of speech—those which occur most frequently and | of all tasks—thatof teaching philosophy without the 
are individually of most importance, are almost forms of it, and of exhibiting general truths in facts 
wholly Saxon. © Such are our articles and definitives| and examples, leaving the inferences to be drawn by 
rally: as a, an, the, this, that, these, those, many, | the instinctive sagacity of huiman nature—the terms 
few, some, one, none ; the adjectives, whose compara- | are often almost withuut exception Anglo-Saxon. It 
tives and superlatives are irregularly formed, and |is thus with the narratives of the Old Testament— 


which (for reasons on which it would be irrelevant,the history of Joseph for instance—and with the 
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parables of the New; perhaps the only compositions | language was made net for the few but the many, 
in the world which can be translated without losing} and that that portion of it which enables the bulk of 
much in the process, and which, into whatever)a nation to express their wants and transact their af- 
Janguage translated, at once assume a most idiomatic | fairs, must be considered of at least as much import- 
dress. The same remark holds good to a certain|ance to general happiness as that which serves the 
extent of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ *‘The Vicar of Wake-! purposes of philosophical seience. 
field,’ *Gulliver’s Travels,’ and other works, in| Sixthly, Nearly all our national proverbs, in which 
which the bulk of the words are pure Saxon. jit is truly said so mach of the practical wisdom of a 
Thirdly. It is from this language we derive the nation resides, and which constitute the manual and 
words which are expressive of the earliest and|vade-mecum of *hobnailed’ philosophy, are almost 
dearest connexions, and the strongest and most| wholly Anglo-Saxon. 





powerful feelings of our nature; and which are 
consequently invested with our oldest and most 
complicated associations. ‘Their very sound is often 
a spell for the orator and the poet to * conjure withal.’ 
It is this language which has given us names for 


Seventhly, A very large proportion (and that al- 
ways the strongest) of the language of invective, hu- 
mour, satire, and colloquial pleasantry, is Anglo- 
Saxon. As to invective, the language of passion is 
always very ancient; for men were angry and out of 





father, mother, husband, wife, brother, sister, sun,|temper long before they were philosophers, or even 
daughter, child, home, kindred, friends. It is this)}merchants. The vocabulary Bmw amongst most 
which has furnished us with the greater part of those | nations is not only very copious, but always siogu- 
metonymies, and other figurative expressions, by} larly hearty and idiomatic. Almost all the terms and 
which we represent to the imagination, and that in a. phrases by which we most energetically express an- 
single word, the reciprocal duties and enjoyments of ger, contempt, and indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon 
hospitality, friendship, or lave. Such are Aearth,| origin. Nearly all the obnoxious words and phrases 
roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of which we| which cause duels and sudden pngilistic contests, are 
are susceptible, are expressed in the same language. | from this language ; and a very large proportion of the 
as love, hope, fear, sorrow, shame; and what is of| prosecutions for ‘assault and battery’ ought in all 
more consequence to the orator and the poet, as well | fairness to be charged on the inconvenient strength of 
as in common life, the outward signs by which)the vernacular. ‘The Latin, we apprehend, much to 
emotion is indicated are almost all Anglo-Saxon ;/its credit, is very rarely implicated in these unplea- 
such are fear, smile, blush, to laugh, to weep, to sigh,| sant broils; although it often has a sly way of insinu- 
tv groan, In short, the words generally expressive | ating the very same things without giving such dead- 
of the strongest emotions or their outward signs, as ly offence. Again; in giving expression to invec- 
well as of almost all the objects and events calculated | tive, we naturally seek the most energetic terms we 
to call forth either, in all the most stirring scenes of|can employ. ‘These, as already said, are those which 
human life from the cradle to the grave, are of Saxon! are most special in their meaning, aad the bulk of 
origin. This class of words, therefore, both from|such words are Anglo-Saxon, particularly those 
the frequency with which they are used, and from! which denote the outward modes of action, and the 
the depth of meaning attached to them, must neces-) personal peculiarities, indicative of the qualities 
sarily form one of the most important and energetic! which serve either to excite or express our contempt 
portions of the language. ‘and indignation. Once more; the passions often seek 
Fourthly, The words which have heen earliest a more energetic expression in metaphors and other 
used, and which are "consequently invested with the | tropes; but then such figures are always sought (and 
strongest associations, are almost al! of a similar necessarily, considering the purpose,) in mean and 
origin. This, indeed, follows from what has been) vulgar objects; and the majority of the terms which 
already said; for if the words descriptive of the most) denote such objects are Anglo-Saxon. The dialect 
ordinary objects of sense, and of the principal varie-|of the scullery and the kitchen alone furnish our 
ties and signs of emotion, are Anglo-Saxon, such, newspaper writers with a large portion of their figur- 
from the course of development which the human ative vituperation; and it is hard te say what they 
mind takes, must necessarily be the terms which\ would do without ‘scum,’ ‘dregs,’ *offsecouring,’ 
first fall upon the ear of childhood. Still, the fact|* filth,’ and the thousand other varieties supplied from 
that they are the earliest gives them additional/such sources, Similar observations apply to the lan- 
power over the mind—a power quile independent of the | guage of satire and humour. ‘The little weaknesses, 
meaning they convey. They are the words which | the foibles, the petty vices, the meannesses, the |u- 
fell from the lips most dear to us, and carry back the | dicrous peculiarities of character, with which these 
inind to the home of childhood and to the sports of|are chiefly concerned, as well as the modes of speech, 
youth. That vocabulary was scanty; but every |dress, action, habit, &c., by which sueh peculiarities 
word, from the earliest moment to which memory | are externally indicated, are for the most part Anglo- 
ean turn back, has been the established sign of Saxon. Here, too, as in giving expression to invec- 
whatever has been most familiar or most precious to | tive, the speaker or writer is anxious, for the sake of 
us. lenergy, to secure the utmost speciality of terms; 
Fifthly, most of those objects about which the| while the metaphors and other forms of figurative 
practical reason of man is employed in common life, | expression, to which he is prompted by the very 
receive their names from the Anglo-Saxon. It is the saine reasons, are necessarily drawn from the most 
language for the most part of business ; of the count-| familiar, ordinary, and often vulgar objects. As to 
ing-house, the shop, the market, the street, the farm, | the language of familiar dialogue and coiloquial plea- 
and however tniserable the man who is fond of phi-|santry, we kaow it is always ina high degree idio- 
tosophy or abstract science might be, if he had no| matic, both in the terms and phrases employed, and 
other vocabulary but this, we must recollect that|in the construction; and this is a principal reason 
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why the comic drama in every language (and we 
may say the same of satire) is so difficult to a fo- 
reigner. 

Lastly, it may be stated as a general truth, that | 
while our most abstract and general terms are de-| 
rived from the Latin, those which denote the special | 
varieties of objects, qualities, and modes of action, 
are derived from the Anglo-Saxon. ‘Thus move and | 
motion are very general terms, and of Latin origin;| 
but ali those terms for expressing nice varieties of 
bodily motion, enumerated some time since, as well 
as ten times the number which might be added vo 
them, are Anglo-Saxon. Sound is perhaps Latin, 
though it may also be Anglo-Saxon; but fo buzz, to 
hum, to clash, to hiss, to rattle, and innumerable others, 
are Anglo-Saxon. Colour is Latin; but white, black, 
green, yellow, blue, red, brown, are Anglo-Saxon. 
Crime is Latin; but murder, theft, robbery—to lie, to 
steal, are Anglo-Saxon ; member and organ, as applied 
to the body, are Latin and Greek; but ear, eye, hand, 

foot, lip, mouth, teeth, hair, finger, nostril, are Anglo- 

Saxon. Animal is Latin; but man, cow, skeep, cas, 
eat, are Anglo-Saxon. Number is immediately 
French, remotely Latin; but all our cardinal and or-) 
¢inal numbers, as far as a million, are Anglo-Saxon ; 
aad that would have been so too, if it had ever enter- 
ed the heads of our barbarous ancestors to form a con- 
ception of such a number. 

Wie are far from saying that, under all these 
heads, there are not many exceptions to the rule. As 
to the last, tor example, there are a great number of 
words of foreign origin which are most special in 
their meaning aud use, and a great many of Anglo- 
Saxon origin which are very general. All we mean 
is, that amongst the aforesaid classes of words, we 
shall generally find that the greater number, and all 
that are most energetic or most frequently employed, 
are Anglo-Saxon. 

If this be the case, it is no wonder that the orator 
and the poet should be recommended to cultivate 
assiduously the Anglo-Saxon portion of the language. 
This is generally recommended solely for the sake 
of perspicuity. ‘The common people,’ it is said, 
‘cannot understand a large portion of the words 
which are of classical origin.” And this no doubt 
+s, to a certain extent, a good reason for the advice. 
But it is not the only er the chief reason: nor would 
it always be sound if the only one. ‘The readers ot 
poetry, for instance, would in general as well under- 
stand a very Latinistic as a very idiomatic diction. 
The chief reasons, therefore, are to be sought deeper. 
And if the preceding observations are correct, they at 
once disclose themselves. ‘Ihe great object of the 
orator and the poet is not merely to make their| 
meaning understood, but felt;—to stimulate the 
imagination, and thence excite emotion. They 
therefore seek the most special terms they can find. 
Again, the terms which, ceteris paribus, most 
‘vividly recall the objects or feelings they represent, 
are those which have been earliest, longest, and most 
frequently used, which are consequently covered 
with the strongest associations; the sign and the 
thing signified having become so inseparably biended, 
that the one is never suggested without the other. 
By that same magic of association by which we 
diffuse over external objecis, once perhaps wholly 
indifferent to us, that emotion of beauty which pro- 








-perly resides only in the wind, arbitrary soueds be- 
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come capable, by a long-established and intimate 
connexion, (we had almost said identity,) with the 
thoughts they convey, of rousing the strongest and 
liveliest feeling. And thus it is, that of two synony- 
mes derived respectively from Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon, both equally well understood, the one shall 
impart the most vivid, and the other the most frigid 
conception of the meaning. It is for pr cisely the 
same reasons that the feelings with which we read 
beautiful passages in foreign poets are so faint and 
languid, compared with those which are excited by 
parallel passages in Shakspeare or Milton ; this at 
all events is the ease unless the language be exceed- 
ingly familiar to us, and is invested moreover with 
certain adventitious sources of interest. We may. 
perfectly understand the meaning of all the terms in 
both cases, but the degree of vividness in the impres- 
sion jis by no means the same. ‘lhe difference is as 
that between the winter’s and the summer’s sun. The 
light of the former may be as clear and dazzling as 
that of the latter, but the genial warmth is gone. 

That portion of the, language which we have 
derived from Latin and Greek (more especially from 
the former,) is very large; and fulfils purposes for 
which the Anglo-Saxon elements of the language, as 
they at present exist, would by no means suffice. 
The Anglo-Saxon, indeed, as it was spoken by our 
Saxon ancestors, was not only copious in relation to 
the wants of those who used it; but, like the modern 
German, possessed in its system of inflections and 
terminations, and the ease with which it formed new 
compounds from its then perfectly homogeneous 
elements, a power of expansion and sel f-development 
fully equal to all the demands of advancing know- 
ledge and science. But when the Angiv-Saxon 
became English, partly from the great change in its 
grammatical structure and its consequent loss of 
inflections—partly from the admixture (though this 
was slight) of foreign words—this power was in a 
great degree lost. 

How it is that a language, the mass of whose 
roots remain the same, should, under such circum- 
stances, undergo a change of grammatical structure, 
has never been very satisfactorily investigated. It is 
generally found that a conquered nation, unless, like 
the British, extirpated or expelled from the country, 
succeed in fastening their language upon their 
victors. It is with nations as with shrews, it is 
more easy to fetter their hands than their tongues ; 
and what Cesar said of himself is true of all conquer- 
ors, that absolute as may be their power, they cannot 
make or unmake a single word. ‘Ihe grammatical 
structure, however, is always changed in this transi- 
tion. Nor does this change seem unnatural. In the 
intercourse which must take place between the con- 
querors and the conquered, the former both from 
indolence and contempt of their boudsmen, would 
learn as little as possible—that is, they would con- 
tent themselves if they could make themselves 
understood ; they would acquire the vocabulary and 
disregard the grammar. ‘The complicated inflections 
and variable terminations—those refined expedients 
of a perfectly formed and homogeneous language, 
would be naturally neglected. Convenience would 
dictate the same course to the vanquished, in holding 
intercourse with their conquerors. As the object 
would be to be understood, however clumsily, those 
contrivances in which language is perfected, and 
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which enable us to express ourselves with perspicu-; greater part of those abstract and general terms 
ous brevity—with dispatch which sacrifices nothing | which the extension of knowledge and the cultivation 
of the meaning—would be abandoned. We may see|of science and philosophy rendered necessary, were 
this occasionally exemplified in our own experience. | naturally introduced from the Latin. 

In attempting to convey our meaning in our own| This, again, rendered the formation of new com- 
language to a foreigner who only knows some few|pounds both more difficult and less necessary ;— 
of its words, but who is ignorant of its grammar, | more dificult, for the materials of the language were 
we content ourselves, for the most part, with attering|now extremely heterogeneous; less necessary, for 
the names of objects and the principal modes of | foreign words served to denote what the new combi- 
action, but drop, in a great measure, our inflections— nations or applications of old terms would have 


abridge the use of our particles, and never venture at 
all on the more refined and elliptical constructions, 

Supposing the changes such as we have described, 
the conquerors would possess that great power—of 
setting the fashion, and thus confirm and render 

rmanent what convenience had dictated, and 
ignorance had fora time necessitated. ‘The light and 
commodious vehicle fitted for rapid but easy motion, 
is found too delicately framed for such a rough road 
as this; and with its springs broken, and with two 
strong wheels put upon its stiff axles, it degenerates 
into a cart; or, if we may change the figure, while 
the trunk of the language remains the same, the 
twigs and frailer branches are torn away by the 
storm. 

But whether this explanation be thought satisfac- 
tory or not, certain it is that a great change in the 
grammatical structure of the Saxon took place, and 
that this was nearly the whole change which did 


lexpressed. It is true, we have a considerable 
number of these compounds still—as thunder-storm, 
thunder-cloud, kingdom, witchcraft, sword-bearer, earth- 
|\quake, handicraft; and, for the reason Sir James 
Mackintosh has assigned, they are amongst the most 
expressive in the language—the separate elements 
being significant as well as the whole word of which 
they form a part. These compounds are amongst 
the most ancient terms in the language; new com- 
pounds are generally inadmissable, except in poetry. 
Our words must be married by special license, and 
even then a divorce is very frequently demanded. 

In prose, such new combinations, except very 
sparingly introduced and very felicitous, are not 
permitted ; when very frequent, they always mark a 
vicious taste, and usually form one of the most 
striking peculiarities of what is called an inflated 
style. 

Partly from want of inflections and variety of 





take place; for the infusion of foreign words was | terminations—partly from long abandonment of the 
comparatively slight. ‘lhe Anglo-Saxon lost its|practice of forming new compounds, our words will 
inflections and terminations, and, consequently, in a |not easily coalesce ; they come together with a harsh 
great degree its plastic power—its power of moulding | sound—a grating of their unyielding, jagged odges, 
its elements into new combinations. The tendency jin strange contrast with that still and noiseless 
to drop the terminations has characterised the whole | movement with which the elements of Greek com- 
history of the English, and some have been lost| pounds generally flow into one another—reminding 
within a comparatively recent period. ‘Thus the one of the intermixture of two homegeneous fluids. 
distinguishing termination’ of the second person |In this respect our language is greatly inferior to that 
singular of the present and preterite of the warha, jof the Germans, who have formed out of their 
though given in all grammars, is generally disused, | vernacular roots nearly the whole even of their 
together with the pronoun appropriated to it. In the|scientific technicalities: We cannot now speak, as 
same manner, certain Teutonic terminations of the|did our Saxon ancestors, of /ece-craft (leech-craft) for 
adjectives, met with at no very distant date (as that|the art of medicine ; nor of scip-craft (ship-craft) for 
in en,) are now almost entirely disused. 7veen, and |the art of navigation; nor of eorth-tylth (earth-tillage) 
silvern, and cedaren, would not now be employed at) for agriculture; nor of eorth-wela (carth-wealth) for 
all; and, though we still have golden, and brazen, |fertility; nor of hand-clath (hand-cloth) for towel ; net 
the tendency is here, in the greater number of | of boc-craft for literature ; although the latter half of 
instances, to dispense with the termination. ‘Thus, the word, in its modern acceptation, would well 
no one would speak of a brazen nail, but of a brass\designate the spirit which too often presides over 
nail, nor of a gv/den pin, but a go/d pin. Indeed, as|the mystery of bookmaking. 


some have remarked, we are sadly destitute of 
terminations appropriated to those adjectives which 
express the substance of which a thing is made; 





Whether we have lost or gained by this change in 
the language, has often been made a question; itis not 
to be forgotten, however, that the introduction of so 





being generally obliged to turn the substantive |large a portion of foreign derivatives has greatly en- 
itself, unchanged, into an adjective, often with ajriched our synonymes and added to the variety if not 
total sacrifice of euphony. to the strength of expression. Whether this be con- 

The consequence, as already said, of this change | sidered sufficient compensation or not, it is quite cer- 
in the grammatical structure, was a want of facility tain that we cannot revert to the ancient system, 
in forming new compounds;—of moulding the/except to a very limited extent; and for the most 
elements of the language with the requisite ease into| part only in those instances in which a number of 
new forms. This inflexibility of course increased, | similarly formed compounds have been handed down 
when the study of the Latin actually introduced ajto us from Saxon times. Thus, as we have sword- 
large number of foreign words into the language ;| bearer, standard-beurer, tale-bearer, we might readily 
especially as the new ideas for which expression was| tolerate new compounds of a like kind ; but we know 
demanded, already had terms appropriated to them,| nothing that would be gained but ridicule if we were 
or something very like them; in the language in|to substitute * bone-knowledge’ for * osteology,’ or 
which those who had most occasion to express such |‘ shell-eraft’ for ‘ conchology,’ or ‘ ship-skili’ for the 
ideas read and wrote, and almost thought. The/|‘art of navigation.’ Nor is the disposition yolun- 
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tarily to innovate on the established laws of language, | writings of Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, or 
no matter how they came to be established, to be re-| Burton—the singular author of that singular book, 
garded any otherwise than as an indication of a very|the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholly.’ In Jeremy Taylor, 
depraved taste. A philosophical mind will consider, | for example, we find the words ‘funest’ for* sad ;’ 
that whatever deflection may hove taken place in the |‘ effigiate’ for ‘conform ;’ ‘respersed’ for * scattered ;” 
original principles of alancuage—whatever modiiica-|* deturpated’ for ‘ deformed ;’ * deordination’ for * con- 
tion of form it may have undergone, it is at each {fusion ;” ‘clancularly’ for ‘secretely;’ ‘rate’ for 
— of its history, the product of a slow accumu- |‘ ratified ;” ‘ ferity’ for ‘ fierceness ;’ *correption’ for 
ation and countless multitude of associations, which \¢ rebuke ;’ ‘immorigerous’ for ‘disobedient ;’ * flex- 
can neither be hastily formed nor hastily dismissed ;| ures’ in the sense of ‘ compliances;’ * intenerate’ for 
that these associations extend even to the modes of|* render soft.’ 

spelling and pronouncing, of inflecting andcombining| But the learned, powerful as is their influence with- 
words ; and that anything which suddenly breaks in|in certain limits, and considerable as are the changes 
upon such associations impairs for the time at least, | they may effect, never have been, and never will be,. 





the power of the language. 
compounds, such as those we have just referred to, 
though perfectly in analogy with many compounds 
which still remain in the language. and which are not 
merely expressive, but venerable for their antiquity, 
could not be ventured upon without covering an 
author with ridicule. In a word, a philosophical 
mind will consider that languages, as Sir James 
Mackintosh profoundly observed of political con- 
stitutions, ‘are not made, but grow;’ and will 
be content that even demonstrated improvements 
should not be suddenly introduced, according to the 
jadgment, caprice,,or whim of the individual writer; 
but as the fruit of enlightened criticism and discus- 
sion, operating slowly and imperceptibly on the con- 
victions of the many. When changes are thus 


For this reason, new/able to destroy the essence of a language, or to re- 


verse the proportions of its principal elements. ‘The 
mass who use it to express ordinary objects, their 
justnens feelings, their daily wants, and for the pur- 
pose of transacting the practical business of life, will 
still determine its character; while the writers who 
employ it for popular purposes will chiefly use the 
diction of the people. The pure Saxon, however 
inferior the position it might sometimes hold in the 
writings of philosophers, has always lived and tri- 
umphed in those of the poets and polite writers, more 
especially in those of the dramatists. Nothing shows. 
the vitality of the Saxon portion of the language 
more strongly, than the fact of its having preserved 
|its ascendency amidst the extraordinary revolutions 
of our politieal and literary history. 

* Look at the English,’ says Dr. Bosworth in his 





produced, they are produced not only by a slow | 
process, but are at length almost simultaneously ‘Prolegomena, polluted by Danish and Norman 
adopted, thus preventing any rude shock to our aseo- | conquests, distorted in its genuine and noble features 
ciations. ‘The old are not destroyed till the new are by old and recent endeavours to mould it after the 
ready to take their place. French fashion, invaded by a hostile force of Greek 

To the Latin, we owe a very large portion of ab-| and Latin words, threatening by increasing hosts to 
stract and general terms; especially in the depart- overwhelm the indigenous terms; in these long 
ments of theology, moral and political philosophy, contests against the combined might of so many 
and indeed in all the moral sciences: to the Greek, | forcible enemies, the language, it is true, has lost 
very many terms in these departments, and nearly |some of its power of inversion in the structure of 
the whole of the technicalities of physical science. It} sentenees, the means of denoting the differences of 





may be said, perhaps that it was the least these lan- 
guages could do for us, to compensate in this way 
for the manner in which they had curbed and con- 
fined the original spirit of the English; but it is not 
to be forgotten, that the great change in its gram- 
matical structure took place long before the revival 
of letters; and, in short, that Latin and Greek had 
little to do with it. The Conquererand his Normans, 
we apprehend, were but scantily furnished with the 
former language, and if they knew that there was 
such a language as the latter, it was as much as they 
did know. Itis true, as we have already said, that 
the extensive study of these languages, and the in- 
troduction of a large number of words, abridged the 
necessity, as well as discouraged the practice, of 
moulding the old materials into new forms; but the 
great revolution which first led to this result had 
been accomplished long before. It must be admitted, 
however, that if divines and philosophers could ever 
totally destroy the character of a language (which 
will never be the case), there was at one time a dan- 

r lest the infusion of the classical element should 
be carried too far. Reading and writing, perpetually 
and almost exclusively in Latin, these recluse men 
at once introduced into their pages, with the slightest 
possible change of termination, hundreds of words 
which have since become obsolete. Nobody can be 
ignorant of this who ie but moderately versed in the 


gender, and the nice distinctions by inflexion and 
termination—abnost every word is attacked by the 
spasm of the accent and the drawing of consonants to. 
wrong positions, yet the old English principle is not 
overpowered. ‘Trampled down by the ignoble feet 
of strangers, its spring still retains force enough to 
restore itself; it lives and plays through all the veins 
of the language, it impregnates the innumerable 
strangers entering its dominions with its temper, and: 
stains them with its colour, not unlike the Greek, 
which in taking up oriental words stripped them of 
their foreign costume, and bid them appear as native 
Greeks.’ 

But though we may congratulate ourselves that 
the Saxon still maintains its ascendency, we are not 
to suppose that the obligations which the classical 
languages conferred upon our own, are slight, They 
not only polished and refined it, by inspiring our 
writers with taste, but the contributions they furnished 
to our vocabulary were in the highest degree valua- 
ble. We are not only indebted to them for the 
greater part of the language of philosophy, and of 
science; but these languages, more especially the 
Latin, have furnished us with duplicates of many 
words of common objects, which add much to the 
variety and harmony of expression. 

None who are acquainted with the earliest speci- 





mens of Eng)ish literature, but must have been 





struck with the fact, that however racy and forcible;all their grossness.’ In the same manner, we all 
the expression is, there is often a singular poverty | know that it is very possible for a medical man to put 
and meagerness about it—a want of variety and /|to us questions, under the seemly disguise of scien- 
compass in the diction, the tedious recurrence of the | tific phraseology and polite cireumlocution, which, if 
same word in a single sentence. No doubt that|expressed in the bare and rude vernacular, would 
these defects might have been in a great measure|almost be quite as nauseous as his draughts and pills. 
avoided, even without enlarging the capabilities of Lastly, There are many thoughts which gain 
the language, if writers had attained that taste and | immensely by mere novelty and variety of expression. 
refinement which they had not yet acquired, and|This the judicious poet, who knows that the con- 
which were to be imbibed from an intense and pro- nexion between thoughts and words is as intimate as 
longed study of classical literature. No doubt, in|that between body and spirit, well understands. 
that rude age, the most was not made of the language | There are thoughts, in themselves trite and common- 
such as it was. Still, after making all allowance place, when expressed in the hackneyed terms of 
for this, the language abridged of its native power,|common life, which if adorned by some graceful or 
needed this transfusion of fresh blood; it was felicitous novelty of expression, shall assume an 
materially strengthened by these foreign alliances, unwonted air of diguity and elegance. What was 
Nor are we indebted to the Latin merely for a vast/ trivial, becomes striking; and what was plebeian, 
addition to our vocabulary—for greater compass and | noble. 

variety of expression; there are certain purposes of| ‘I'o know how to employ, in the due degree and on 
language, which, generally speaking, our words of | the proper occasions, either the Saxon or theclassical 
Latin origin are alone capable of fulfilling. For|elements of our language; when to aim at strength 
example, the Latin contributes most largely to the! and when at refinement of expression—to be ener- 
language of polite life, as well as that of polite|getic without coarseness and polished without 
literature. To the orator, this portion of the language | affectation—is the most conclusive proof of a high 
is of less importance, because energy is his great cultivated taste. The false refinement with whic 
object ; and indeed, wherever energy is the object,it)some avoid the strong Saxon, even when there is 
is comparatively of litthe consequence. But where) nothing valgar about it;—when its very homeliness 
the very object is to soften what would be offensively and strength are the only reasons which induce them 
strong, impart dignity or novelty to what is trite, or to reject it; in other words, when their only reasors 
to avoid what is vulgar or hackneyed, terms andj for rejecting, are just everybody else’s reasons for 
phrases from the Latin are in 2 thousand cases most/ preferring it—is perfectly ludicrous. They would 
valuable resources. For example, it is often neces- sooner employ the most frigid synonyme ‘of Latin 
sary to convey ideas which, if expressed with that) origin, provided it is not common, that is, provided 
speciality and force which the terms of the Saxon) it is powerless, or the moat effeminate circumlocution, 
would be sure to impart, would be highly repulsive, | than resort to a nervous, but homely term or phrase. 
but they may be expressed in the general and less Such writers offend as much by their squeamish 
vivid terms, derived from foreign sources, without| delicacy as others by their grossness. ‘They forget 
appearing so unpalatable. For this reason, it will be| that it is possible for perfumes to be as stiflingly 
found that a large portion of those expressions, with| strong as ill odours; and remind one of that philoso- 
which every language abounds, to which a man of) phic people, of whom Swift tells us that they never 
sensibility instinctively reverts, and by which we|charged each other with ‘lying,’ but only with 
endeavour to throw a veil over what is hideous or|*saying the thing that is not;’ or of that courtly 
offensive, are in English made up of Latin terms. | preacher, who told his congregation that ‘if they did 
Again, it is often necessary to convey ideas which, not mend their manners, they would certainly go to 
though not traly and properly offensive in themselves, |a place—which he could not think of naming in the 
would, if clothed in the rough Saxon, appear so to/ears of so polite an assembly.’ 

the sensitive modesty of a highly refined state of} It has often been supposed that great familiarity 
society—dressed in Latin, these very same ideas | with classical literature will indispose a man for 
shall seem decent enough. Once more, there is a/relishing or writing idiomatic English. We are 
large number of words which, from the frequency | thoroughly persuaded of the contrary. H, indeed, 
with which they are used, and from their being so|one who has little imagination—litthe poetic sensi-, 
constantly in the mouths of the vulgar, would not be|bility—7// read nothing but Latin and Greek; if he 
endured in polished society, though more privileged| will not keep up his acquaintance with the best 
synonymes of Latin origin, or some classical circum-| specimens of English literatare, such a result may be 
location, expressing exactly the same thing, shall|expected, but not otherwise. It is also doubtless 
pass unquestioned. There may be nothing dishonest, | true, that when Roman literature first began to be 
— really vulgar about the old Saxon word, yet| much studied, and when Latin was almost the only 
it would be thought as uncouth in a drawing-room, |language in which the learned wrote or read, there 
as the ploughman to whose rude use itis abandoned.) was for a time a tendency to import Latin terms too 
Thus the word ‘stench’ is lavendered over into! largely, just as there was a tendency to adopt an 
unpleasant effluvia, or an ill odour: ‘sweat’ diluted involved and highly periodic style, utterly inconsis- 
into four times the number of syllables, becomes ajtent with the genius of English. All this was not 
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very inoffensive thing in the shape of ‘ perspiration.’ 
To *squint’ is softened into obliquity of vision; to 
be ‘drunk’ is vulgar; but if a man be simply intoxi- 
cated or inebriated, it is comparatively venial. In- 
deed, we may say of the classical names of vices, 
what Burke more questionably said of vices them- 
selves, ‘that they lose half their deformity by losing 


unnatural: classical literature was then doing its 
-work, but had not done it—that of purifying and 
‘refining taste. As our language during this period 
was still in a great degree unfixed, and the taste of 
those who wrote it comparatively rude, mere imita- 
tion, to a certain extent, was the inevitable conse- 
quence. here is little temptation now to such folly, 
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and no apology for it. Accordingly in general the 
only, as it is the proper, effect of the study of classi- 
cal literature on every vigorous mind, is to inspire it 
with delicacy of taste;—to secure a more exact and 
sensitive appreciation of the beautiful. ‘The ambition 
which will animate such a mind, will be that of 
transferring the classical spiri/ into the language and 
literature of his own country, not of moulding their 
outward forms into conformity with those of Greece 
and Rome; in a word, of doing that in English 
which the ancients did in Greek and Latin. A man 
who should act otherwise, would resemble the learned 
doctor in ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ who, instead of trans- 
fetring to English habits and manners and to modern 
cookery, the spirit of elegant luxury which reigned 
over Roman entertainments, turned the stomachs of 
his guests with pullets stuffed with assafetida, and 
dormice pies liquored over with syrup of poppies. 
Such, it appears to us, is the genuine and usual 
effect of studying classical literature. Some few 
exceptions there will always be; men so perversely 
constituted in inind, so predestinated to be pedants 
and slavish copyists, that nothing can cure them; 
men who will traverse the whole circle of Greek and 
Roman literature, and acquire nothing thereby but 
the faculty of spoiling English. 
grace and beauty which pervade the remains of 
classical antiquity are utterly lost; they must 
transfer them bodily, and in their actual forms, or not 
at all; and this they foolishly think they have done, 


Upon such, the! 
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The Italian is pleasant, but without sinews, as a 


still, fleeting water. The French delicate, but even 
nice as a Woman, scarce daring to open her lippes 
for fear of marring her countenance. The Spanish . 
majesticall, but fulsome, running too much on the o, 
and terrible like the divell in a play. ‘The Dutch 
manlike, but withal very harsh, as one ready, at 
every word, to picke a quarrell. Now we, in bor- 
rowing from them, give the strength of consonants to 
the Italian ; the full sound of words to the French; the 
variety of terminations to the Spanish; and the mol- 
lifying of more vowels to the Dutch; and so, like 
bees, we gather the honey of their good properties, 
and leave the dregs to themselves. And thus, when 
substantialnesse combineth with delightfulnesse, ful- 
nesse with finenesse, seemlinesse with portlinesse, 
and currentnesse with staydnesse, how can the lan- 
guage which consisteth of all these, sound other thaa 
tull of all sweetnesse ?’’* 

The work which stands at the head of this article, 
is precisely such as the Anglo-Saxon student wanted. 
Not only were the older Dictionaries, as those of 
Somner, Benson, and Lye, out of the market, or high 
priced, but they were all marked by great defects. 
At the time when even the most recent cf them was 
published, namely, in 1772, the grammatical struc- 
|ture of the Anglo-Saxon had been little investigated; 
jand, the false principles which pervaded them, or 
| their want of principles altogether, detraet most seri- 
jously from their value. Even of Lye, whose great 





when they have violently torn away some few| work reflects the highest honour on his industry and 
tatters of phraseology, some fragments of the language | learning, Rask observes (perhaps too generally) that, 
of their admired models, and grotesquely stuck them |‘ from him scaroely any knowledge of the grammati- 
on their own pages; totally unconscious that their cal properties of a word can be obtained, but of its 
beauty, like that of the flower plucked from its stem, | signification only.’ Equally defieient are these 
withers at once by the very violence which tears it; works, considered merely as vocabularies. Since the 
from its place, and that there is no more resemblance | publication of Lye, the study of the Anglo-Saxon (as 





between c\assical compositions and such imitations, 
than between the wild hedge-rows and the hortus 
siceus of a botanist. These instances, however, of 
hopeless bad taste, are comparatively rare. 

hat the effect of the study of classical literature 
is generally what we have stated, is certainly con- 
firmed, if we examine the list of our principal au- 
thors. It would be no difficult thing to show that a very 
considerable number of our most idiomatic writers 
have been, if not profound classical scholars, yet 
early tinctured with classical literature, and through- 
out their lives distinguished by a love of it. Such 
were Milton, South, Swift; the first of whom is in- 
deed as remarkable for his thorough mastery over 
the Saxon portion of our own language, as he is for 
his classical spirit. Again, the bulk of those writers 
who have wielded with equal ease all the elements 
of our powerful language—giving an undue prefer- 
ence to none of them, but employing each just in the 
degree and on the occasions required—have been 
deeply imbued with a love of the Greek and Roman 
literature. Such, to cite a few examples, were Addi- 
son, Pope, Steele, Cowper, Burke; indeed, almost 
the only writer remarkably idiomatic, who was to- 
tally unimbued with this spirit, was Cobbett. 

Upon the whole, the English language, in copious- 
ness and variety, as well as in most other qualities, 
will vie with almost any language, ancient or modern. 
The words of old Camden are stil} more applicable 
to it now than when they were originally written. 
** Whereas our tongue is mixed, jt is no disgrace. 
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‘well as of all the kindred dialects) has been prose- 
cuted with ardour. Its grammatical structure and 
peculiarities have been developed with extraordinary 
sagacity by Rask; Grimm’s * Deutsche Grammatik’ 
has shed much light on the subject; Bosworth has 
been long occupied in the same field; while the ex- 
tensive publication of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, or 
new editions of what had been already published, by 
Thorpe, Kemble, and Cardale, together with the cri- 
tical labours of these and other gentlemen, have not 
only facilitated a knowledge of the grammar of the 
language, but have brought extensive additions to its 
vocabulary. ‘The great desideratum was a good 
Lexicon, in which all these results of modern schol- 
arship should be applied—in whieh the new and bet- 
ter principles of grammar should be exemplified, and 
the additions to the vocabulary embodied. This has 
been accomplished in the work now before us, which 
is the fruit of ripe scholarship, enlarged views, and 
many years of severe and patient labour. Dr. Bos- 
worth seems to have availed himself most diligently, 
not only of all the Lexicographical works which 
preceded his own, but of the researches of all his con- 
temporaries both here and on the Continent. ‘The ad- 
ditional words in the * Glossaries to Apollonius,’ and 
to the ‘ Analecta Anglo-Saxonica,’ by Thorpe—in the 
‘Index to Cedtnon,’ by the same able editor—in the 
‘Glossary to Beowulf,’ by Kemble, are here embo- 
died; while the utmost use has been made of the 
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* Camden’s ‘Remains.’ 
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manuscript collections of Mr. Cardale, generously of-| Latin and Saxon Dictionary. At the close of the 
fered tor this purpose. Rask was an intimate friend| werk extensive indices of English and Latin words 
of our author; he also seems to have had intercourse|are given, and references to the columns of the 
with most of the other Anglo-Saxon scholars on the) Dictionary, where the correspondent Anglo-Saxon 
Continent; some of whom have rendered most im-| words are to be found. 
portant assistance, not only in the valuable * Prole-| Nor is the preliminary matter inferior in value to 
gomena on the Origin and Affinities of the Germanic | that of the Lexicon itself. After illustrating in a 
Languages,’ but in the preparation of the Lexicon it-| very concise but perspicuous manner the great doc- 
self. * One of them,’ to use the language of Dr. Bos- trine, that all languages had a common origin, our 
worth himself, * well-acquainted with all the Teuto-' author proceeds to consider the origin, history, and 
nie and Scandinavian dialects, has used his utmost mutual connexion of the Germanic tongues. These 
efforts to verify every word introduced amongst the he treats in a series of brief but very able disserta- 
parallels, and to give the orthography and gender/tions, illustrated by copious specimens. They em- 
correctly.’ As the eagerness with which our author brace a general view of the Low-German, igh- 
has availed himself of every source of information, is| German, and Scandinavian dialects. Those on 
in the highest degree creditable to him as a scholar; Anglo-Saxon, Friesic, Dutch, and German, are of 
so the frankness and the gratitude with which he ac- considerable extent. In that on the Friesic, Dr. Bos- 
knowledges al] such assistance, are equally creditable) worth expresses his obligations to Mr. Halbertsma, 
to him as a man. Indeed, the candour which he one of the principal promoters of Friesian literature. 
every where manifests, is well worthy of the imita-/ We quite agree with our author as to the extraordi- 
tion of authors in general. Not the minutest obliga-! nary affinities between this dialect and the Anglo- 
tions are left unacknowledged, even on points where| Saxon; and that it is calculated to shed a stronger 
some other writers would have appropriated them light on the latter than any other of the sister dialects. 
without seruple. With astill more resolute candour,|One cannot fail to be struck, however, throughout 
he does not hesitate to modify or abandon early opin- these dissertations, with a strong family likeness 
ions, whenever more extensive or more accurate re-| amongst all the dialects of the Germanic languages; 
search has suggested the propriety of doing so. ‘Thus and at the ease with which any one acquainted with 
he frankly acknowledges, in his preface to the * Es- English and Dutch, or English and German, might 
sentials of Anglo-Saxon Grammar,’ that ‘as informa-| acquire the rest. 
tion increased, there has been a gradual approxima-| ‘I'he Dissertations are followed by articles on the 
tion in grammatical forms and accents to the views affinity of the Germanic languages; a short account 
of Professors Rask and Grimm.’ of the great etymological systems of modern Germa- 
The general plan of the Lexicon is this:—The ny, the essentials of Anglo-Saxon grammar; an 
Anglo-Saxon words are usually followed by the par- abstract of the grammar of Rask, and of that portion 
allel terms in the cognate dialects; the derivation of|of Grimm’s * Deutsche Grammatik’ which relates 
the word immediately succeeds the synonymes ; then | to the Saxon. 
the meanings are given in English, while to be) In fact, this volume contains, within a moderate 
principal significations, the Latin is also added, thus! compass, a complete apparatus for the study of An- 
securing the authority of Somner and Lye. Then|glo-Saxon, Copious, accurate, cheap—embodying 
follow the quotations from Anglo-Saxon writers with|the whole results of modern Anglo-Saxon scholar- 
an English translation as literal as possible. ‘The|ship—there is no other work of the kind that can be 
grammatical inflexions are fully given, and the gender} put in comparison with it; and we therefore unhes;- 
of the nouns (a matter of immense importance, and |tatingly recommend it as a valuable addition to this 
in which Lye’s great work is singularly faulty) mark-| department of our literature. 
ed with great care. As to the much debated question | 
ef orthography, Dr. Bosworth tells us * that he hes| 
always followed that which he has found in the best} 
authors ; while the principal variations in the literal 
expressions of a word, are added in the order in! 
which they vary from what is deemed to be the cor- TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR! 
rect spelling. No fancy or presumption has bool 
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rmitted in the orthography; but all authors have | —_— 
een allowed to answer for themselves, and to ap- Fortuna, sevo |eta negotio, et 

pear in their own dress, without a wish to dictate the Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
mode in which it is now presumed they ought to have Transmutat incertos honores, 
written, Nune mihi, nune alii benigna. 

Our author originally intended to include none but Laudo manentem: si celeres quatit 
pure Anglo-Saxon words; none in fact that are found Pennas, resigno que dedit, et mea 
after a. vp. 1100. We think he judged wisely in Virtute me involvo, probamque 
somewhat extending the rule. Most of the words Pauperiem sinc dote quero. 
thus added are from the * Saxon Chronicle ;’ and as Hor. Carm. Lib. iii. 49. 
in every such case the date is added, there can be no 
fear of confounding pure with impure words. The} Cuxoset Court had never looked so odious to Tit- 
valuable system of accents, as developed by recent| mouse as it did when, harrassed aud depressed as 1 
scholars has been adopted. We must add that, by/have described him, he approached it about one 
an ingenious contrivance, this Dictionary not only an-/|o’clock, a. M. He flung himself on his bed for a 


swers the purpose of a Saxon-English and of aj}moment directly he had shut his door, intending 
Saxon-Latin, but of an English and Saxon and | presently to rise and undress; but sleep having got 
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him prostrate, secured her victory. She waved her) was evident that they could stand no nonsense—they 
black wand over him, and he woke not tll eight) were great lawyers; so he must (if they really would 
o'clock in the morning. A second long-drawn sigh| allow him to see them again) eat humble pie cheer- 
was preparing to follow its predecessor, when he fully till he had got all that they had. to give him. 
heard it strike eight, and sprung off the bed in a How he dreaded the coming uight! Perhaps they 
fright ; for he ought to have been at the shop an hour intended civilly to tell him that they would have 
go. Dashing a little water into his face, and scarce nothing more to do with him;—they would get the 
staying to wipe it off, he ran down stairs, through estate for themselves, or some one else that would 
the court, and along the street, never stopping till he be more manageable! They had taken care to tell 
had found his way into—almost the very arms of the him nothing at all about the nature of his pretensions 
dreaded Mr. Tag-rag; who, rarely making his ap-|to this grand fortune. Oh, how crafty they were— 
pearance till about half-past nine, had, as the mis- they had it all their own way !—But what, after all, 
chief would have it, happened to come down an hour|had he really done? The estates were his, if they 
and a half earlier than usual, on the only morning out, were really in earnest—his, and no one’s else; and 
of several hundreds on which ‘Titmouse had: been; why should he be kept out of them at their will and 
more than ten minutes beyond his time. pleasure? Suppose he were to say he would give 
‘Yours ve-ry respectfully, Mr. Titmouse—Thomas)| them all he was entitled to for £20,000 down, in 
Tag-rag !”’ exclaimed that personage with mock so-|cash? Oh no; on second thoughts, that would be 
lemnity, bowing formally to his astounded and jonly two year’s income! But on the other hand—he 
breathless shopman. idared hardly even propose it to his thoughts—still, 
“1[—I—bey your pardon, sir; but I was'’nt very suppose it should really turn out true! Goodness 
well, and overslept myself,” stammered Titmouse. | gracious !~—that day two months he might be riding 
« Ne-ver mind, Mr. Titmouse, ne-ver mind—it/ about in his carriage in the Parks, and poor devils 
don’t much signify,” interrupted Mr. Tag-rag, bitter-|looking on at him, as he now looked on all those 
ly; you've just got an hour and a half to take this| who now rode. There he would be, holding up his 
piece of silk, with my compliments, to Messrs. Shut-| head with the best of them, instead of slaving about 
tle and Weaver, in Dirt Street, Spitalfields, and ask|as he was that moment, carrying about that cursed 
them if they ar’n’t ashamed to send it toa West-End | bundle—ough! how he shrunk as he ehanged its 
house like mine, and bring back a better piece insiead position, to relieve his aching rightarm! Why was his 
of it!” | mouth to be stopped—why might he not tell his shop- 
“ Very well, sir—but—before my breakfast, sir?) mates? Whut would he not give for the luxury of 
“ Did I say a word about breakfast, sir? You/|telling it to the odious Tag-rag? If he were to do 
heard my orders, sir; you can attend to them or not,}so, Mr. ‘Tag-rag, he was sure, would ask him to 
Mr. ‘Titmouse, as you please !” dinner the very next Sunday, at his country house at 
Off trotted Titmouse instanfer, without his break-|Clapham. ‘Thoughts such as these so occupied his 
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fast; and so Tag-rag gained one object he had in| mind, that he did not for a long while observe that 
view. ‘Titmouse found this rather trying: a five-mile 
walk before him, with no inconsiderabie load under 
his arm, having had nothing to eat since the preceding 
evening, when he had partaken of a delicate repast 
of thick slices of bread, sineared slightly over with 
salt-butter, and moistened with a most astringent de- 
coction of tea-leaves sweetened with brown-sugar, 
and discoloured with sky-blue milk. He had not 
even a farthing about him wherewith to buy a penny 
roll! As he went disconsolately along, so many 
doubts and fears buzzed impetuously about him, that 
they completely darkened his little sou), and bewilder- 
ed his small understanding. Ten thousand a-year ! 
—it was never meant for the like of him. He soon 
worked himself iato a conviction that the whole thing 
was infinitely too good to be true ; the affair was des- 
perate ; it had been all moonshine ; for some cunning 
purpose ot another, Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap, had been—ah, here he he was within a few 
yards of their residence, the scene of last night's 
tragic transactions! As he passed Saffroa Hill, he 
paused, looked up towards the blessed abode— 


« Where centred all his hopes and fears,” 


uttered a profound sigh, and passed slowly on to- 
wards Smithfield. ‘The words * Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap,” seemed to be written over every shop- 


he was walking at a rapid rate towards the Mile-end 
road, having left Whitechapel church nearly half a 
mile behind him! The possible master of £10,000 
a-year felt fit to drop with fatigue, and eudden appre- 
hension of the storm he should have to encounter 
when he first saw Mr, Tag-rag after so long an ab- 
rence. He was detained foracruel length of time 
at Messrs. Shuttle and Weaver's, who not having the 
required quantity of silk at that moment on their 
premises, had some difficulty in obtaining it, after 
having sent for it to one or two neighbouring manu- 
factories; by which means it came to pass that it 
was two o'clock before Titmouse, completely ex- 
hausted and dispirited, and reeking with perspira- 
tion, had reached Dowlas and Company’s. ‘The 
gentlemen of the shop had finished their dinners. 

* Go up stairs and get your dinuer, sir !”’ exclaimed 
Tag-rag imperiously, after having received Messrs. 
Shuttle and Weaver’s message. 

‘Titmouse wentup stairs hungry enough, and found 
himself the sole vecupant of the long close-smelling 
room in which his companions had been dining. His 
dinner was presently brought to him by a slatternly 
servant-girl. It was in an uncovered basin, which 
appeared to contain nothing but the leavings of his 
companions—a savoury intermixture of cold potatoes, 
broken meat, (chiefly bits of fat and gristle,) a litue 





window which he passed—their images filled his| hot water having been thrown over it to make it ap- 
mind’s eye. What cculd they be at? ‘They had| pear warm and fresh—(faugh!) His plate (with a 
been all very polite and friendly—and of their own|small pinch of salt upon it) had not been cleaned 
seeking: had he affronted them? How coldly and |after its recent use, but evidently only hastily smear- 


proudly they had parted with him over-night! It|ed over with a greasy towel, as also seemed his knife 
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and fork, which, in their disgusting state, he was fain 
to put up with, the table cloth on which he might 
have wiped them having been removed. A hunch of 
bread that seemed to have been tossing about in the 
pan for days, and half-a-pint of flat-looking and sour- 
smelling table-beer; completed the fare set before 
him; opposite which he sate for some minutes, 100 
much oceupied with his reflections to commence his 
repast. He was in the act of scooping out of the basin 
some of its inviting contents, when—* Titmouse !” 
exclaimed the voice of one of his shopmates, peering 
in at him through the half-opened door, * Mr. Tag- 
rag wants you! He says you've had plenty of time 
to finish your dinner !”’ 

* Oh, tell him, then, I’m only just beginning my 
dinner—eugh! such as it is,” replied ‘Titmouse, 
masticating the first mouthful with an appearance of 
no particular relish,—for to the like of it he had 
never before sate down since he had been in the 
honoured house he was then serving. 

In a few minutes’ time Mr. ‘l'ag-rag himself enter- 
ed the room, stuttering" How much longer, sir, is 
it your pleasure to spend over your dinner, eh ?” 

* Not another moment, sir,” answered ‘Titmonse, 
looking with ill-concealed disyust at the savoury 
victuals before him; * if you'll only allow me a few 
minutes to go home and buy a penny foll instead of 
all this’’ 

“ Ve—ry good, sir! Ve—ry partimcu—larly 
good, Mr. Titmouse,” replied ‘Tag-rag, with ill- 
subdued fury; ‘any thing else that I can make a 
leetle memorandum of against the day of your leaving 
us?” 

This hint of two-fold terror, i.e. of withholding 
the wretched balance of salary that might be due to 
him, on the ground of misconduct, and of also giving 
him a damning character, dispelled the smal! remains 
of Titmouse’s appetite, and he rose to return to the 
shop, involuntarily clutching his fist as he 
close past the tyrant ‘Tag-rag on the stairs, whom he | 
would have been delighted to pitch down head-fore- 
most; and if he had done so, none of his fellow-| 
slaves below, in spite of their present sycophancy | 
towards Tag-rag, would have shown any particular) 
alacrity in picking up their common oppressor. Poor} 
Tittlebat resumed his old situation behind the| 
counter; but how different his present from his! 
former air and manner! With his pen occasionally | 
peeping pertly out of his bushy hair over his right! 
ear, and his yard measure in his hand, no one, till | 





Monday morning, had been more cheerful, smirking, | 
and nimble, than Tittlebat Titmouse: Alas, Rew 
crestfallen now! None of his companions could 
make him out, or guess what was in the wind; so| 
they very justly concluded that he had been doing! 
something dreadfully disgraceful, the extent of which | 
was known to T'ag-rag and himself alone. 
jeers and banters were giving place to cold distrust- 
ful looks, that were much more trying to bear. How 
he longed to be able to burst upon their astounded 
minds with the pent-up intelligence that was silently 
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prisoner at the establishment of Diaper and Sarsenet, 
in Tottenham-court Road, as ‘Titmouse at Messrs. 
Dowlas’s, of which said establishment he was as 
great an ornament as ‘Titmouse of that of Messrs. 
Dowlas. They were about the same height, and 
equals in puppyism of manners, dress, and appear- 
ance; but Titmouse was mach the better-looking. 
With equal conceit in their faces, that of Huckaback, 
square, and flat, and sallow, had an expression of 
ineffable impudence, that made a lady shudder, and 
a gentleman feel a tingling sensation in his right toe. 
About his small black eyes there was a glimmer 
of low cunning ;—but I have not patience to paint 
the fellow any further. When ‘Titmoase left the shop 
that night, a little after nine, he hurried to his lodg- 
ings, to make himself as imposing in his appearance 
before Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, as his 
time and means would admit of. Behold, on the 
table lay a letter from Huckaback. It was written 
in a flourishing mercantile hand, and here is a copy 
of it:— 


« Dear Tit, 

**T hope you are well, which is what I can only 
middling say in respect of me. Such a row with my 
governors as I have had to-day! I thought that, as 
‘I had been in the Hlouse near upon eighteen months 
jat L. 25 per annum, I might naturally ask for L. 30 
a-year (which is what my Predecessor had,) when, 
|would you believe it, Mr. Sharpeye (who is going to 
jbe taken in as a Partner,) to whom I named the 
|thing, ris up in rage against me, and I were had up 
,into the counting-house, where both the governors 
}was, and they gave it me in such a way that you 
never saw nor heard of; but it wasn’t all on their 
own side, as you know me too well tothink of. You 
‘would have thought I had been a going to rob the 
house. They said | was most nd +m and all 





brushed |2@t,_and ungrateful, and what would I have next? 


Mr. Diaper said times was come to such a pitch! ! 
since he was first in the business, for salaries is 
risen to double, and not half the work done that was, 
and no gratitade—(cursed old curmudgeon!) He 
said if I left them just now, I might whistle for a 
character, except what I would not like; but if he 
don’t mind I'll give him a trick of Jaw about thatw— 
which brings me to what happened to-day with our 
lawyers, the people at Saffron Hill, whom | thought 
I would call in on to-day, being near the neighbour- 
hood with some light goods, to see how affairs was 


| getting on, and stir them up a bit”?—— 


This almost took Titmouse’s breath away=—— 
—‘feeling most interested on your account, as you 
know, dear Tit, Ido. 1 said I wanted to speak to 
one of the gentlemen on business of wital importance} 
whereat | was quickly shown into a room where two 


Their| gents was sitting. Having put down my parcel for 


a minute on the table, I said 1 was a very intimate 
friend of yours, and had called in to see how things 
went on about the advertisement; whereat you never 
saw in your life how struck they looked, and stared 


racking and splitting his little bosom ! But if he did | at one another in speechless silence, till they said to 
me, what concerned me about the business ? or some- 
thing of that nature, but in such a way that ris a rage 
in me directly, all for your sake (forI did not like 
the looks of things); and says I, 1 said, we would 
let them know we were not to be gammoned ; where- 


—the terrible firm of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap— 
Oh! the very thought of them glued his lips together. 
But then there was one whom he might surely make 
a confidant—the excellent Huckaback, with whom 
he had had no ——— of communicating since 
Sunday night. hat gentleman was as close a 





at up rose the youngest of the two, and ringing the 
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“ell, he says to a tight laced young gentleman with 
a pen behind his ear, * Show him to the door,’ which 
I was at once; but, in doing so, let out a little of my 
mind to them. They’re no better than they should 
be, you see if they are ; but when we Tgck the pro- 
perty, we'll show them who is their masters, which 
consoles me. Good-bye, keep your sperrits up, and 
I will call and tell you more about it on Sunday. So 
farewell ( write this at Mr. Sharpeye's desk, who is 
coming down from dinner directly). Your true 
friend, R. HuckaBack. 


« P, S.—Met a young Jew last night with a lot of 
prime cigars, and (knowing he must have stole them, 
them looked so good at the price) I bought one shil- 
ling’s worth for me, and two shilling’s worth for 
you, your salary being higher, and to say nothing of 
your chances,” 


All that part of the foregoing letter which related 
to its amiable writer’s interview with Messrs. Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, Titmouse read in a kind of 
spasm—he could not draw a breath, and felt a chok- 
ing sensation coming over him. After a while, “1 
may spare myself,” thought he, “ the trouble of rig- 
ging out—Huckaback has done my business for me 
with Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap—mine wil] 
only be a walk in vain!” After what had occurred 
last night between him and them! !—and so urgent- 
ly as he had been enjoined to keep the matter to him- 
self! Of course Huckaback would seem to have 
been sent by him; seeing he appeared to have as- 
sumed the hectoring tone which Titmouse had tried 
so vainly over-night, and now so bitterly repented of, 
and he had no doubt grossly insulted the arbiters of 
Titmouse’s destiny, (for he knew Huckaback’s im- 
pudence,)—he had even said that he (Titmouse) 
would not be Gammonep by them. But time was 
pressing: with a beating heart he scrambled into a 
change of clothes—bottling up his wrath against the 
unconscious Huckaback till he should see that wor- 
thy. In a miserable state of mind he set off soon 
after for Saffron Hill ata quick pace, which soon be- 
came a trot, and often sharpened into a downright 
run. He saw, heard, and thought of nothing, as he 
hurried along Oxford Street and Holborn, but Quirk, 
Gammon, Snap, and Huckaback, and the reception 
which the Jatter had secured for him—if, in'eed, he 
was to be received at all. The magical words, Jen 
Thousand a-Year, had not disappeared from the field 
of his troubled vision; but how faintly and dimly 
they shone!—like the Pleiades coldly glistening 
through intervening mists far off—oh! at what a 
stupendous, immeasurable, and hopeless distance! 
Imagine those stars gazed at by the anguished and 
despairing eyes of the bereaved lover, madly believ- 
ing one of them tocontain HER who has just departed 
from his arms, and from this world, and you may 
form a notion of the agonizing feelings—the absorbed 
contemplation of one dear, dazzling, but distant ob- 
jor experienced on this occasion by Mr. Titinouse. 

o, no; I don’t mean seriously to pretend that so 
grand a thought as this cou/d be entertained by his 
little optics intellectual ; you might as well suppose 
the tiny eye of a black beetle to be scanning the 
vague, fanciful, and mysterious figure aud propor- 
tions of Orion, or a chimpanzee to be perusing and 
pondering over the immortal /’rincipia. I repeat, 
that I have no desire of the sort, and am determined 
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not again foolishly to attempt fine writing, whic h I 


now perceive to be entirely out of my line. In lan- 
guage more befitting me and my subject, I may be 
allowed to say that there is no getting a quart into a 
pint pot; that Titmouse’s mind was a half-pint—and 
it was brimful. All the while that I have him going 
on thus, however, Titmouse was hurrying down Hol- 
born at a rattling rate. When at Jength hehad 
reached Saffron Hill, he was in a bath of perspiration. 
His face was quite red ; he breathed hard; his heart 
beat violently ; he had got a stitch in his side; and 
he could not get his gloves on his hot and swollen 
hands. He stood for a moment with his hat off, 
wiping his reeking forehead, and endeavouring to re- 
cover himself a little, before entering the dreaded 
presence to which he had been hastening. He even 
fancied for a moment, that his eyes gave out sparks 
of light! While thus pausing, St. Audrew’s Church 
struck ten, half electrifying ‘Titmouse, who bolted up 
the hill, and was soon standing opposite the door. 
How the sight of it smote him, as it reminded him 
of the way in which, on the preceding night, he had 
bounded out of it! Butthat could not now be helped; 
so ring went the bell, as softly, however, as he could; 
for he recollected that it was a very loud bell, and he 
did not wish to offend. He waited some time, and 
nobody answered. He waited for nearly two min- 
utes, and trembled, assailed by a thousand vague 





fears. He might not, however, have rung loudly 
enough—so—again, a little louder, did he venture to 
jring. Again he waited. There seemed something” 
| threatening in the great brass plate on the door, out 
of which * Quirk, Gammon, and Snap” appeared to 
look at him ominously. While he thought of it, by 
the way, there was something very serious and stern 
in al] their faces—he wondered that he had not no- 
ticed it before. Whata drunken beast he had been 
to go on in their presence as he had!—thought he; 
then Huckaback’s image flitted across his disturbed 
fancy —* Ah!’ thought he—*that’s the thing! 
That’s it, depend upon it; this door will never be 
opened to me again—he’s done for me !’’ He breath- 
ed faster, clenched his fist, and involuntarily raised 
it in a menacing way, when he heard himself ad- 
dressed—** Oh! dear me, sir, | hope I haven’t kept 
you waiting,” said the old woman whom he had be- 
foré seen, fumbling in her pocket for the door-key. 
She had been evidently out shopping, having a plate 
in her left hand, over which ber apron was thrown. 
** Hope you’ve not been ringing long, sir!” 

“Oh, dear! no, ma’am,” replied Titmouse with 
anxious civility, and a truly miserable smile— 
* Afraid 1 may have kept ‘hem waiting,” he added, 
almost dreading to hear the answer. 

** Oh no, sir, not at all—they ve al! been gone since 
a little after nine; but there’s a letter 1 was to give 
you!” She opened the door; ‘Titmouse nearly drop- 
ping. ‘I'll get it for you, sir—let me see, where 
did I put it?—Oh, in the clerk’s room, I think.” 
Titmouse followed her in. ‘ Dear me—where can 
it be?’ she continued, peering about, and then snuf- 
fing the long wick of the candle which she had left 
burning for the ast quarter of an hour, during her ab- 
sence. ‘I hope none of the clerks has put it away in 
mistake! Well, it isn’t here, any how.” 


** Perhaps, ma’am, it’s in their own room”’—sug- 
gested Titmouse, in a faint tone. 
“Oh, pr’aps it is!’ she replied. “We'll go and 
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see’’—and she led the way, followed closely by Tit-| length, overcome by his feelings, he cried bitterly— 
mouse, who caught his breath as he passed the green-| not checked even by the occasional exclamations of 
baize door. Yes, there was the room—the scene of} one or two passers-by. He could not at all control 
last night was transacted there, and came crowding|himself. He felt as if he could have almost relieved 
over his recollection;—there was the green-shaded| himself by banging his head against the wall! A 
candlestick—the table covered with papers—an arm-| tumultuous feeling of mingled grief and despair pre- 
chair near it, in which, probably, Mr. Quirk had been| vented his thoughts, for a long while, from setting 
sitting only an hour hefore to write the letter they | on any one idea or object. At length, when the violence 
were now in quest of, and which might he to forbid) of the storm had somewhat abated, on concluding a 
him their presence for ever! How dreary and desert-| third perusal of the death-warrant to all his hopes, 
ed the room looked, thought he, as he peered about| which he held in his hand, his eye lit upon the 
it in search of the dreaded letter! |strange word which was intended to describe his 
“Oh, here it is!—well, I never'—who could have | friend Huckaback ; and it instantly changed both the 
put it here, now ? I'm eure I didn’t. Let me see—| kind of his feelings, and the direction in which they 
it was, no doubt,” said the old woman, holding the/had been rushing. Grief became rage; and the 
letter in one hand, and putting the other to her) stream foamed in quite a new direction—namely, to- 
head | wards Huckaback. ‘That fellow he considered to be 
* Never mind ma’am,” said Titmouse, stretching! the sole cause of the direful disaster which had be- 
his hand towards her,—** now we’ve got it, it don’t/fallen him. He utterly lost sight of one circumstance, 
much signify.”” She gave it to him. ‘Seem parti- that one should have thought might have occurred to 
cularly anxious for me to get it—did they!” he en-| his thoughts at such a time—viz., his own offensive 
quired, with a strong effort to appear unconcerned—| and insolent behaviour over-night, to Messrs. Quirk, 
the dreaded letter quite quivering in his fingers. ;Gammon and Snap. But so it was :—yes, upon the 
“ No, sir—Mr. Quirk only said I was to give it) devoted (but unconscious) head of Huckaback, was 
you when you called. B’lieve they sent it to you,/to descend the pightning rage of ‘Tittlebat Titmouse. 
bat the clerk said he couldn't find your place out ;|The fire that was thus quickly kindled within, soon 
by the way, (excuse me, sir,) but your’s és a funny| dried up the source of his tears. He crammed the 
name! How I heard em laughing at it, to be sure!) letter into his pocket, and started off at once in the 
What makes people give such queer names? Would direction of Leicester Square, breathing rage at every 
you like to read it here, sir !—you're welcome.” —_—| step—viresque acquirens ewndo. His hands kept con- 
« No, thank you, madam—it’s of not the /east con-| vulsively clenching together as he pelted along. 
sequence,” he replied, with a desperate air; and tos-| Hotter and hotter, became his rage as he neared the 
sing it with attempted carelessness into his hat, residence of Huckaback. When he had reached it, 
which he put on his head, he very civilly wished her| he sprang up stairs ; knocked at his quondam friend’s 
good-night, and departed—very nearly inclined to door; and on the instant of its beig—doubtless 
sickness, or faintness, or something of the sort, which | somewhat surprisedly—opened by Huckaback, who 
the fresh air might perhaps dispel. He quickly espied| was undressing, Titmouse sprung towards him, let 
a lamp at a corner, which promised to afford him an/fly a goodly number of violent blows upon his face 
uninterrupted opportunity of inspecting his letter. He|and breast—and down fell Huckaback upon the bed 
took it out of his hat. It was addressed—simply,| behind him, insensible, and bleeding profusely from 
«“ Mr. Titmouse, Cocking Court, Oxford Street,’’| his nose. 
(which accounted, perhaps, for the clerk’s having| “ There! there!”—gasped Titmouse, breathless 
been unable to find it;) and having been opened with| and exhausted, discharging a volley of oaths and op- 
trembling eagerness, thus it read :— | probrious epithets at the victim of his fury. “ Do it 
“ Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, present their| 282!0! You will, won't es ' You'll go—-and med- 
a * saps i : +; - Gonna to| dle again in other people’s—you——cu-cu-cursed 
compliments to Mr. Titmouse, nd vi ‘thie. :, Officious”—But his rage was spent—the paroxysm 
save him the trouble of his intendes viaitt ~~ orehieg | was over; the silent and bleeding figure of Hucka- 
, “They exceedingly regret that obstes a (w aad back was before his eyes ; and le gazed at him, ter- 
it is to be hoped, however, may not prove uiimalely| stricken. What had he done! He sunk down 
insurmountable) exist in —s ae froseeating | on the ted teskin Miesiebettccten Gheted up, 
their intended enquiries = ~ ra _ aegpe | wringing his hands, and staring at him in an ecstacy 
“Since their last night’s inte view with him, cir lof remorse and fright. It was rather singular that 
cumstances which they could not a foreseen, = | hn oaienn af cual om Gennelt cheat time. qenead — 
over which they have ‘no —- on — ‘lone to enquire into it; but so it was. Frightened 
which render it unnecessary for I Ir. to give vim. | almost ous of bie bewlidessd. cenese, he elened 
self any more anxiety in os yy oo yy until and bolted the door; and addressed himself, as well 
he shall have heard from Messrs. Q. G. and 8S. as he was able, to the recovery of Huckaback. 











« If any thing of importance shou/d hereafier trans- 
pire, it is not improbable that Mr. ‘T. may hear from 
them. ~ 

“They were favoured, this afternoon, with a visit 
from Mr. T.’s friend—Mr. Hucklebottom.” 

“Saffron Hill, Wednesday Even’ g, 12th July, 182-.” 


When poor Titmouse had finished reading over this 
vague, frigid, and disheartening note a second time, 
a convulsive sob or two pierced his bosom, indicative 
of its being indeed swollen with sorrow; and at 


| Propping him up, and splashing cold water iu his 
face, Titmouse at length discovered symptoms of re- 
vival, which he anxiously endeavoured to accelerate, 
by putting to the lips of the slowly-awakening victim 
of his violence’some cold water, in a tea-cup. He 
swallowed a little; and soon afterwards, opening his 
eyes, stared on ‘Titmouse with a dull eye and bewil- 
dered air. 

** What’s been the matter ?”’ at length he faintly 
enquired. 
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* Oh, Hacky! so glad to hear you speak again. | ** But, pray, don’t send me away from you. I shall 


It’s I—{—Titty! I did it! Strike me Hucky, as! go straight to the devil if youdo. I’ve no friend but 
soog as you’re well enough! Do—kick me—any-| you, Hucky. Yet I’ve been such a villain to you!— 
thing you choose! [ won’t hinder you” cried Tit-| But it quite put the devil into me, when all of a sud- 
mouse, sinking on his knees, and clasping his hands den I found it was you.” 
together, as he perceived Huckaback rapidly reviving.| ‘*Me!—Why what are you after?” interrupted 
“* Why—what is the matter 1’ repeated that gen- Huckaback, with an air of angry wonder. 
tleman, with a wondering air, raising his hand to his|' “Oh dear, dear!” groaned Titmouse; “if I’ve 
nose, from which the blood was stil) trickling. The | been a brute to you, which is quite true, you’ve been 
fact is, that he had lost his senses, not so much from the ruin of me clean! I’m clean done for, Huck. 
the violence of the injuries he had received, as of the|Cleaned out! You've done my business for me; 
suddenness with which they had been inflicted. knocked it all in the head. I sha’n’t never hear any 
“I did it all—yes, I did!” continued Titmouse, more of it—they’ve said as much in their letter—they 
gazing on him with a look of agony and remorse. _— say that you've called” 
* Why—I cant be awake—I cant!” said Hucka-| Huckaback now began to have a glimmering no- 
back, rubbing his eyes, and then staring at his stained | tion of his having been, in some considerable degree, 
shirt-front and hands. ‘connected with the mischief of the day—an uncon- 
* Oh, yes, you are—you are!” groaned Titmouse; scious agent in it. He audibly drew in his breath, 
“and I’m going mad as fast as can! Do what you as it were, as he more and more distinctly recollected 
like tome! Lick me if you please! Call inacon-| his visit to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap; and 
stable! Send me to gaol! Say I came to rob you—| adverted more particularly to his threats, uttered, too, 
any thing—lI don’t care what becomes of me !” ‘in Titmouse’s name, and as if by his authority. 
a Why—what does all this jabber mean, Tit-| Whew! here was a kettle of fish. 
mouse ?’’ enquired Huckaback sternly, apparently, Now strange and unaccountable as, at first thought, 
meditating reprisals. it may appear, the very circumstance which one 
* Oh, yes, I see! Now you are going to give it would have thought calculated to assuage his resent- 
me! I won't stir. So hit away, Hucky.” ‘ment against Titmouse—namely, that he had really 
“ Why—are you mad?” enquired Huckaback, injured Titmouse most seriously, (if not indeed ir- 
grasping him by the collar rather roughly. |reparably,) and so provoked the drubbing which had 
“Yes, quite! Mad !—ruined !—gone to the devil just been administered to him—had quite the contrary 
all at once !” eflect. Paradoxical as it may seem, matter of clear 
“ And what if you are? What did it matter to mitigation was at once converted into matter of ag- 
me? What brought you to me, here?” continued gravation. Were the feelings which Huckaback 
Huckaback, in a tone of increasing vehemence. then experienced akin to that which often produces 
** What have I done to offend you? How dare you hatred of a person whom one has injured? May it 
come fere? And at this time of night, too? Eh ?*’) be thus accounted for? ‘That there is a secret satis- 
«« What, indeed! Qh Ind, oh lud, oh Jud! Kick faction in the mere consciousness of being a sufferer 
me, I say—strike me! You'll do me me good, and| —a martyr—and that, too, in the presence of a per- 
bring me to my senses. Me to do all this to you! son whom one perceives to be aware that he has wan- 
And we’ve been such precious good friends always.| tonly injured ; that one’s bruised spirit is soothed by 
I’m a brute, Hucky—I’ve been mad, stark mad, the sight of his remorse—by the consciousness that 
Hucky—and that’s all I can say.” |he is punishing himself infinitely more severely than 
Huckaback stared at him more and more; and be- we could punish him; and of the claim one has ob- 
gan at lepgth to suspect how matters stood—namely, tained to the sympathy of every body who sees, or 
that the Sunday’s incident had turned Titmouse’s may hear of one’s suiferings, (that rich and grateful 
head—he having also, no doubt, heard some desperate balm to injured feeling.) But when, as in the case 
bad news during the day, smashing all his hopes. A of Huckaback, feelings of this description (in a coarse 
mixture of emotions kept him silent. Astonishment|and small way, to be sure, according to his kind) 
—apprehension—doubt—pride—pique— resentment. were suddenly encountered by a consciousness of his 
He had been struck—his blood had been drawn—by having deserved his sufferings; when the martyr felt 
the man there before him on his knees, formerly his himself quickly sinking into the culprit and offender; 
friend, now, he supposed, a madman. | when, 1 say, Huckaback felt an involuntary con- 
« Why, curse me, Titmouse, if I can make up my sciousness that the gross indignities which Titmouse 
mind what to do to you!” he exclaimed. ‘ I—I— had just inflicted on him, had been justified by the 
suppose you're going mad, or gone mad, and [ must provocation—nay, far less than his mischievous and 
forgive you. But get away with you—out with you,|impudent interference had deserved;—and when 
or—or—lI’ |] call in’’ feelings of this sort, moreover, were sharpened by a 
“ Forgive me—forgive me, dear Hucky! Don’t certain tingling sense of physical pain from the blows 
send me away—I shall go and drown myself if you which he had received—the result was, that the 
do.” 'sleeping lion of Huckaback’s courage was very near 
“ What the d—1 do I care if you do? You'd awakening. 
much better have gone and done it before youcame| ‘/°ve half a mind, Titmouse”—said Huckaback, 
here. Nay, be off and do it now, instead of blabber-| knitting his brows, and appearing inclined to raise 
ing here in this way.” ‘his arm. ‘There was an ominous pause for a moment 








“Go on! Hit away—it’s doing me good—the or two, during which Titmouse’s feelings also under- 
worse the better!’ sobbed Titmouse. | went a slight alteration. His allusion to Huckaback’s 
«Come, come—none of this noise here. I’m ruinous insult to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
tired of it.” 


'unconseious!y converted his remorse into rage, which 
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it rather perhaps resuscitated. He rose from his 
knees, ‘Ah!’ said he, in quite an altered tone, 
* you may look fierce! you may !—you'd better strike 
me, Huckaback--do!, Finish the mischief you've 
begun this day! Hit away—you’re quite safe,”— 
and he secretly prepared himself for the mischief 
which—did not come. 

[I think you will very rarely find an impudent 
man to be a courageous one ;—and Huckaback had 
certainly considerable pretensions to the former cliar- 
acter. } 

* You have ruined me! you have, Huckaback !"’ 
continued ‘Titmonse, with increasing vehemence; 
“and I shall be cutting my throat—nay,” striking 
his fist on the table, « 1 will!” 

* You don’t say so!” exclaimed Huckaback, ap- 
prehensively. ++ No, Titmouse, don’t—don’t think 
of it; it wilkall come right yet, depend on’t; you see| 
if it don’t!” 

**Oh, no! it’s all done for—it’s all up with me!” 

* But what’s been done’—let us hear,” said} 
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“ Why, first and foremost, how uncommon polite 
they are, (except that they haven’t manners enough 
to spell my name right)”— 

** Really—and so they are !”’ exclaimed Titmouse, 
rather elatedly. 

**And then, you see, there’s another thing—if 
they"d meant to give the thing the go-by altogether, 
what could have been easier than to have said so?— 
but they haven't said any thing of the sort, so they 
don’t mean to give it all up.” 

** Lord, Huck! what would I give for such a head 
as yours! What you say is quite true,”’ said Tit- 
mouse, still more cheerfully. 

“To be sure, they do say there’s an obstacle—an 
obstacle, you see—nay, its obstacles, which is seve- 
ral, and that’”———Titmouse’s face fell. 

* But they say again, that it’s—it’s—curse their 
big words—they say it’s—to be got over in time.” 

* Well—that’s something, isn’t it?’ 

** To be sure it is; and an’t any thing better than 
nothing? Butthen, again, here’s a stone in the other 


Huckaback, as he passed a wet towel to and fro over) pocket—they say there’s a circumstance!—Don’t you 


his esanguined features. 
that the storm which had for some time given out} 


only a few faint fitful flashes or flickerings in the dis-)—isn’t it a thing. 


tance had passed away. Titmouse, with many griev-| 


ous sighs, took out the letter which had produced say it’s happened since you was there”’ 


the paroxysms we have been describing, and read it| 
aloud. 

name, Huckaback—look!”’ he added, handing his) 
friend the letter. 


It was by this time clear} hate circumstances, Titty ?—I do.” 


* So do 1!—What does it mean? I’ve often heard 
And that may be anything.” 


** There’s a great dif—hem! And they go on to 





« Curse me, then, if that don’t mean you, Hucka- 


* And only see how they’ve spelled your) back!” interrupted Titmonse, with returning anger. 
y J P y P g ange 


«« No, that can’t be it; they said they’d no control 


‘over the cireumstance;—now they Aad over me; for 


* How particular vulgar!” exclaimed Huckaback, | they ordered me to the door, and J went; ain't that 
with a contemptuous air, which, overspreading his so, Titty’—Lord, how my eye does smart, to be 
features, half closed as was his left eye, and swollen) sure !” 


as was his cheek and nose, would have made him a 


This was judiciously thrown in at that moment 


queer object to one who had leisure to observe such! by Huckaback, as a kind of set-off.} 


* And so this is all they say of me,” he, 
continued. * How do you come to know that I've 
been doing you a mischief? All I did was just to! 
look in as respectful as possible, to ask how you, 
was, and they very civilly told me you was very 
well, and we parted” 

“* Nay, and that’s a lie, Huckaback, and you know 
it!" interrupted Titmouse. 

“It’s true, so help me ——.!"’ vehemently asseve- 
rated Huckaback. 

“ Why, perhaps you'll deny that you wrote and) 
told me all you said,” interrupted ‘Titmouse, indig- 
nantly, feeling in his pocket for Huckaback’s letter, 
which that worthy had at the moment quite forgotten 
having sent, and certainly seemed rather nonplussed | 


matters. 











on being reminded of. j 

“Oh—ay, if you mean that,—hem!—he stam- 
mered. 

**Come, you know you're a liar, Huck—but it’s 
no good now; liar or no liar, it’s all over.” 

* The pot and kettle, anyhow, Tit, as far as that 
goes—but let’s spell over this letter; we haven't 
studied it yet; I’m a hand rather at getting at what’s 
said ina letter !—Come"’—and they drew their chairs 
together, Huckaback reading over the letter, slowly, 
alone; Titmouse’s eyes travelling incessantly from 
his friend’s countenance to the letter, and so back 
again, to gather what might be the effect of its pe- 


over. 
appearance of thinking, ** there’s something in it that, 
after all, | don’t seem quite to get to the bottom of— 
they’ve seemingly taken a deal of pains with it.” 


been pretty well considered b 
being 
anticipated its being so soon afterwards subjected to 
the scrutiny of the acute intellects which were now 
engaged upon it. ] 


** And don’t | smart all over, inside and out, if it 


come to that ?’’ enquired Titmouse, dolefully. 


* There’s nothing particular in the rest of the let- 


ter—only uncommon civil, and saying if any thing 
turns up you shall hear.” 


*« {could make that out myself—so there’s nothing 


Such 


in that—”’ said Titmouse, quickly. 


* Well—if it is all over—what a piw! 


things as we could have done, Titty, if we'd got the 
! thing—eh ?”’ 


‘Titmouse groaned at this glimpse of the heaven he 


seetned shut out of for ever. 


«Can't you find anything—nothing at all, com- 


fortable-like, in the letter?” he enquired, with a deep 
| sigh, 


Huckaback again took up the letter and spelt it 
* Well,” said he, striving to give himself an 


[And undoubtedly it was a document that had 
its framers, before 
sent out; though, probably, they had hardly 


“And then, again, you know they’re lawyers ; 





and do they ever write any thing that hasn’t got more 
in it than any body can find out? These gents that 
wrote this, they’re a trick too keen for the thieves 
even—and how can we—hem !—but | wonder if that 


rusal. 

“ There’s a glimpse of daylight yet, Titty !” said 
Huckaback, as he concluded reading it. 

“Now! Is there really? Do tell me, Hucky”— 
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fat, old, bald-headed gent, with sharp eyes, was Mr. 
Quirk” —— 

«To be sure it was,” interrupted Titmouse, with 
a half shudder. 

* Was it? Well, then, I'd advise Old Nick to 
look sharp before he tackles that old gent, that’s all !” 

“ Give me Mr. Gammon for my money—such an 
uncommon gentlemanlike—he’s quite taken to me” —— 

* Ah, that was he with the black velvet waistcoat, 
and white hands! But Ae can look stern, too, Tit! 
You should have seen him ring—hem !—But what 
was I saying about the letter? Don't you see they | 
say they'll be sure to write if any thing turns up?” | 

«So they do, to be sure! Well—I'd forgot that!” 
interrupted Titmouse, brightening up. 

“ Then, isn’t there their advertisement in the 
Flash? They had’nt their eye on any thing when 
they put it there, I dare say !—They can’t get out of 
that, any how!” 

* I begin to feel all of a sweat, Hucky; I’m sure 
there’s something in the wind yet!” said Titmouse, 
drawing nearer still to his comforter. * And more 
than that—would they have said half they did to me 
last night” 

* Eh! hollo, by the way! I’ve not heard of what 








“ Why, that’s the thing,” continued ‘Titmouse, in 
a faltering tone, and with a depressed Jook—“ That 
was what I wanted to know myself; for they said 
I'd better yo back !!_ So I said, ‘Gents,’ said 1, * I'll 
be if Pil go back to the shop any more ;’ and 
[ snapped my fingers at them—so! (for you know 
what a chap [ am when my blood’s up.) And they 
all turned gashly pale—they did, upon ny life—you 
never saw any thing like it! And one of them said 
then, in a humble way; * Wouldn’t I please to go 
back to the shop, just for a day or two, till things is 
got to rights a bit.’ ‘Nota day nora minute! said 
I, in an immense rage. * We think you'd better, 
really,’ said they. * ‘Then,’ says I, ‘if that’s your 
plan, curse me if I won't cut with you all, and I'l 
employ some one else !’ and—would you believe me ! 
out I went, bang! into the street! !” 

* You did, ‘Tit! !” 

“ They shouldn't have given me so much brandy 
and water as they did; 1 did’nt well know what [ 
was about, what with the news and the spirits !”” 

* And you went into the street ?”’ enquired Hucka- 
back, with a kind of horror. 

“I did, indeed.” 

“They'd given you the spirits to see what kind of 








went on last night! So you wentto’em? Well— 
tell us all that happened—and nothing but the truth, | 
be sure you don’t; come, Titty !”’ said Huckaback,| 
snuffing the candle, and then tarning eagerly to his) 
companion. 

** Well—they’d such a number of queer-looking) 
papers before them, some with old German-text| 
writing, and others with zig-zag marks—and they | 
were so uncommon polite—they all three got up as | 
went in, and made ine bows, one after the other, and | 
said, * Your’s most obediently, Mr. Titmouse,’ and 
a great many more such things.” 

* Well—and then ?” 

“ Why, Hucky, so help me ! and ’pon my 
soul, that old gent, Mr. Quirk, told me”—Titmonse’s 
voice trembled at the recollection—* he says, ¢ Sir, 
you’re the real owner of Ten Thousand ayear’ ” 

* La!” ejaculated Huckaback, opening wider and 
wider his eyes and ears as his friend went on. 

“* And a title—a lord, or something of that sort— 
and you've a great many country seats; and there’s 
been £10,000 a-year saving up for you ever since you 
was born—and heaps of interest’ ’’ 

“Lord, Tit! you take my breath away,” gasped 
marhatent his eyes fixed intently on his friend’s 
ace. 

“Yes; and they said I might marry the most 
beautifulest woman that ever my eyes saw, for the 
asking.” 

* You'll forget poor Bob Huckaback, Tit!’ mur- 
mured his friend despondingly. 

* Not 1° 

“ Have you been to Dowlas’s to-day, after hearing 
all this ?” 

(The thermometer seemed to have been plunged 
out of hot water into cold—Titmouse was } pa at 
zero in a trice. 

“ Oh !—that’s it! "Tis all gone again! Whata 
fool lam! We've clean forgot this cursed letter— 
and that leads me to the end of what took place last 
night. That cursed shop was what we split on!” 
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chap you'd be if you got the property—only to try 
you, depend on it!” 

Lord! J—I dare say they did!” exclaimed 
Titmouse, elevating his head with sudden amaze- 
ment; totally forgetting that that same brandy and 
water he had asked for—* and me never to think of 
it at the time!” 

** Now are you quite sure you wasn’t in a dream 
last night, all the while?” 

“Oh, dear, I wish I had been—I do indeed, 
Hucky!” 4 

* Well—you went into the street—what then?” 
enquired Huckaback, with a sigh of exhausted at- 
tention. 

* Why, when I'd got there I was fit to bite my 
tongue off, as one may suppose; but, just as I was 
a-turning to go in agains who should come up to me 
but Mr. Gammon, saying, he humbly hoped there 
was no offence.” 

“Oh, glorious! 
theneh?” 

*Why—I—I can’t quite exactly say that much, 
either—but—when I went back, (being obligated by 
Mr. Gammon being 80 pressing, ) the other two was sit- 
ting as pale as death; and though Mr. Gammon and 
me went on our knees to the old gent, it wasn’t any 
use for a long tinre; and all that he could be got to 
say was, that perhaps I might look in again to-night 
—(but they first made me swear a solémn oath on 
the Bible never to tell any oné any thing about the 
fortéme)—and then—you went, Huckaback, and you 
did the business; they of course concluding I'd sent 

ou !” 

4 * Bother! that can’t be. Don’t you see how 
civilly they ¢peak of me in their letter? They’re 
afraid of me, you may depend on it. By the way, 
Tit, how much did you promise to come down, if 
you got the thing ?” 

« Come down !—I—really—by Jove, I didn’t! No! 
—I’m sure f didn’t!” answered Titmouse, as if new 
light had borst in upon him. 

Why, Tit, I never seed such a goose! That's 


So it was all set right again, 





* plit on the shop! eh? What's the meaning of 
that ?”” enquired Huekaback, with eager anxiety. 
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it, depend upon it—it’s the whole thing. That's 
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what they're driving at, in the note!—Why, Tit, 
where was your witst D’ye think such gents as 
them—great lawyers, too—will work for nothing !— 
You write and tell them you will come down hand- 
some—say a couple of hundreds, besides expenses— 
Gad! "twill set you on your pins again, Titty !—Rot 
me! now I think of it, if I did’nt dream last night 
that you was a Member of Parliament, or something 
of that sort.” 

** A Member of Parliament! And so I shall, if all 
this turns ap well.” 

* You see if my dream don’t come true! You see, 
Titty, I'm always a-thinking of you, day and night. 
Never was two fellows that was such close friends 
as we was from the begining.” 

(They had been acquainted with each other about 
a year. } 

* Hucky, what a cruel scamp I was to behave to 
you in the manner I didcurse me, if I couldn’t cry 
to see your eye bunged up in that way !” 

* Pho! dear Titty, | knew you loved me, all the 
while—and meant no harm; you wasn’t yourself 
when you did it—and besides, 1 deserved ten times 
more.—If you had killed me, I should have liked 
you as much as ever!” 

* Give us your hand, Hucky! Let's forgive one 
another !”’ cried ‘Titmouse, excitedly: and their hands 
were quickly locked together. 

“If we don’t mismanage the thing, we shall be all 
right yet, Titty; but yon won't do any thing without 
speaking to me first—will you, Titty ?” 

“ The thoughts of it all going right again is enongh 
to set me wild, Hucky!—But what shall we do to 
set the thing going again ?”’ 

** Quarter past one !*’ quivered the voice of the pa- 


ralytic watchman beneath, startling the friends out of | 


their exciting colloquy; his warning — at the 
same time silently seconded by the long-wicked can- 
dle, burning within half an inch of its socket. They 
hastily agreed that Titmouse should immediately 
write to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, a pro- 
per [#. ¢. a most abject letter, solemnly pledging 
himself to obey their injunctions in every thing for 
the future, and offering them a handsome reward for 
their exertions, if successful. 

“ Well—good-night, Huck! good-night,” said 
Titmouse, rising. “I’m not the least sleepy--l 
sha’n’t sleep a wink all night long! 1 shall sit up 
to write my letter-—you haven't got a sheet of paper, 
here, by the way?—l've used all mine.” [That 
was, he had, some months before, bought a sheet to 
write a letter, and had so used it.] 

Huckaback produced asheet, somewhat crumpled, 
from a drawer. ‘I'd give a hundred if I had them!” 
said he; “I sha’n’t care a straw for the hiding I’ve 
got to-night—though I’m a eefle sore after it, too— 
and what the deuce am I to say to-morrow to Messrs. 
Diaper” 

* Oh, you can’t hardly be at a loss for a lie that'll 
suit them, surely !—So good-night, Hucky—good- 
night!” 

Huckaback wrung his friend’s hand, and was in a 
moment or two alone. ‘ Haven’t my fingers been 
itching all the while to be at the fellow '” exclaimed 
he, as he shut the door. “ But, somehow, I’ve got 





too soft a sperrit, and can’t bear to hurt any one;— 
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—hem! Titty an’t such a bad fellow, in the main, 
after all.” 

If Titmouse had been many degrees higher in the 
grade of society, he would still have met with his Huck- 
aback;——a trifle more polished, perhaps, but hardly 
more quick-sighted or effective than, in his way, had 
been the vulgar being he had just quitted ! 

Titmouse hastened homeward. How it was, he 
knew not; but the feelings of elation with which he 
had quitted Huckaback did not last long; they ra- 
pidly sunk, in the cold night-air, lower aod lower, 
the farther he got from Leicester Square. He tried 
to recollect what it was that had made him take so 
very different a view of his affairs from that with 
which he had entered Huckaback’s room. He had 
still a vague impression that they were not desperate; 
that Huckaback had told him so, and somehow proved 
it, but how he now knew nct—he could not recollect. 
As Huckaback had gone on, from time to time, Tit- 
mouse’s little mind seemed to him to comprehend 
and appreciate what was said, and to gather encour- 
agement from it; but now—consume it!—he stopped 
—rubbed his torehead—what the deuce wasit? By 
the time that he had reached his own door, he felt in 
as deploring and despairing a humour as ever. He 
sat down to write his letter at once; but, after many 
vain efforts to express his meaning—his feelings be- 
ing not in the least degree relieved by the many 
joaths he uttered—he at length furiously dashed his 
pen, point-wise, upon the table, and thereby destroy- 
ed the only implement of the sort which he possessed. 
Then he tore, rather than pulled off, his clothes; blew 
out his candle with a furious puff; and threw himself 
on the bed—but in so doing banged the back of his 
head against the back of the bed—and which suffer- 
ed most, for some time after, probably Mr. Titmouse 
|was best able to tell. 

Hath, then—oh, Titmouse ! fated to undergo much! 
—the blind jade Fortune, in her mad vagaries—she, 
the goddess whom thou hast so long foolishly wor- 
shipped—at length cast her sportful eye upon thee, 
and singled thee out to become the envy of millions 
of admiring fools, by reason of the pranks she will 
ipresently inake thee exhibit for her amusement? If 
this be indeed, as at present it promises, her intent, 
she truly, to me calmly watching her movements, 
appears resolved first to wreak her spite upon thee 
to the uttermost, and make thee pass through intense 
sufferings! Oh me! Ohme! Alas! 

The accident, for such it was, by which Messrs. 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap became possessed of 
the important information which put them into 
motion, as we have seen, to find out by advertisement 
one yet unknown to them, it will not be necessary, 
for some time, forme toexplain. Theirs was a keen 
house, truly; and they would not, one may be sure, 
have lightly committed themselves to their present 
extent, namely, in inserting such an advertisement 
in the newspapers, and above all, going so far in 
their disclosures to ‘Titmouse. Their pradence in 
the latter step however, was very questionable to 
themselves, even; and they immediately afterwards 
deplored together the precipitation with which Mr. 
Quirk had communicated to Titmouse the nature and 
extent of his possible good fortune. It was Mr. 
Quirk’s own doing, however, and after as much ex- 
postulation as the cautious Gammon could venture 





and then—if the chap gets hie £10,000 a-year—why 





to use. He, however, had his motive, as well as 
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Mr. Gammon. I say they had not lightly taken up 
the affair; they had uot “ acted unadvised! . They 
were fortified, first, by the opinions of Mr. Mortmain, 
an able aud experienced conveyancer; who thus 
wound up en abstrusely learned opinion on the volu- 
minous * case”? which had been submitted to him:— 


“* * Under all these circumstances, I am decid- 
edly of opinion that the well-established rule of law 
above adverted to, viz., &c.. &c., &c., is elearly ap- 
plicable to the present case; from which it follows, 
that the title to the estates in question is at this mo- 
ment not in their present possessor, but in 1789 
passed through Dame Dorothy Dreddlington into the 
female line, and ultimately vested in Gabriel ‘Tittle- 
bat Titmouse—who, however, seems not to have 
been at all aware of the existence of his rights, or 
he could hardly have been concerned in the pecuniary 
arrangements sanctioned at fol. 33 of the case—and 
his heirs. Probably something may be heard of 
them by making eareful enquiry in the neighbour- 
hood where he was last heard of, and issuing adver- 
tisements for his heir-at-law ; care of course being 
taken not to be so specific in the terms of such ad- 
vertisements as te attract the notice of A B, (the 
party, | presume, now in possession.) If such per- 
son should, by the means above suggested, be dis- 
covered, I advise proceedings to be commenced forth- 
with, under the advice of some gentleman of experi- 
ence at the common law bar. 

* Moutpy Morrmain. 

“ Linc. Inn, January 19, 182-.” 


This was sufficiently gratifying to the ** House ;” 
but, to make assurance doubly sure, before embark- 
ing in so harassing and expensive an enterprise, the 
same case (of course without Mr. Mortmain’s opin- 
ion) was laid before a younger conveyancer; who, 
having much less business than Mr. Mortinain, 
would, it was thought, “look into the case fully,” 
though receiving only one-third of the fee which had 
been paid to Mr. Mortmain. And Mr. Fussy Frank- 
pledge—that was his name—did “ look into the case 
tully,” and in doing so, turned over two-thirds of 
his little library, and by note, and verbally, gleaned 
the opinions upon the subject of some dozen or so of 
his “ learned friends ;”’ to say nothing of the magni- 
ficent air with which he indoctrinated his eager and 
confiding pupils upon the subject. At length his imp 
of a clerk bore the precious result of his master’s la- 
bours to Saffron Hill, in the shape of * an opinion,” 
three times as long as, and indescribably more diffi- 
cult to sodeemenl, than the opinion of Mr. Mort. 
main, and which, if it demonstrated any thing beyond 
the prodigious cram which had been undergone by its 
writer for the purpose of producing it, demonstrated 
this—namely, that neither the party indicated by 
Mr. Mortmain, nor the one then actually in posses- 
sion, had any more right to the estate than the afore- 
said Mr. Frankpledge ; but that the happy individual 
so entitled was some third person. Messrs. Quirk 
and Gammon hummed and hawed a good deal on pe- 
rusing these contradictory opinions of counsel learned 


in the law; and the proper result followed—#. ¢.a 
* CONSULTATION,’ which was to solder up all the dif- 
ferences between Mr. Mortmain and Mr, Frankpledge, 
or at all events strike out some light which might 
guide their clients on their adventurous way. 

Now, Mr. Mortmain had been Mr. Quirk’s con- 
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veyancer for about three years; and Quirk was ready 
to sufler death in defence of any opinion of Mr, 
Mortmain. Mr. Gammon swore by Frankpledge, 
who was his brother-in-law, and of course a * tising 
man.” Mortmain belonged to the old school— 
Frankpledge steered by the new lights. The former 
could point to hundreds of cases in the Law Reports 
which had been ruled according to his opinion, and 
some fifty that had been over-ruled thereby ; the lat- 
ter, although lie had been only five years in practice, 
had written an opinion which Ted to a suit which had 
ended in a difference of opinion betweea the Court 
of King’s Bench and the Common Pleas, the credit 
of having done which was really not a bit tarnished 
by the decision of a Court of Error, without hearing 
the other side against the opiuion of Mr. Frank- 
pledge. But 

Mr. Frankpledge quoted so many cases, and went 
to the bottom of every thing—-and was so civil, 

Well, the consultation caime off, at length, at Mr, 
Mortmain’s chambers, at eight o’clock in the evening. 
A few minutes before that hour, Messrs, Quirk and 
Gammou were to be seen in the clerk’s room, in civil 
conversation with that prim functionary, who explain- 
ed to them that Ae did all Mr. Mortmain’s drafting; 
pupils were sg idle that Mr. Mortmain did not score 
out inuch of what he (the aforesaid clerk) had 
drawn; that he noted up Mr. Mortmain’s new cases 
for him in the reports, Mr. M. having so little time; 
and that the other day the Vice Chancellor called on 
Mr. Mortmain, with several other matters of that 
sort, calculated to enhance the importance of Mr. 
Mortmain, who, as the clerk was asking Mr. Gam- 
mon, in a good-natured way, how long Mr. Frank- 
pledge had been in practice, and where his chambers 
were, made his appearance, with a cheerful look and 
a bustling gait, having just walked down from his 
house in Queen’s Square, (somewhere in the wilds 
of Bedford Square, as Mrs. Gore delights to call 
them, in her West-End pleasantry,) with a comforta- 
hle bottle of old port on board. Shortly afterwards, 
Mr. Frankpledge arrived, followed by his little clerk, 
bending beneath two bags of books, (unconscious 
bearer of as much law as had weil-nigh split 
thousands of learned heads, broken tens of thousands 
of hearts, in the making of, being destined to have a 
similar but far greater effect in the applying of,) and 
the consultation began. 

As Frankpledge entered, he could not help casting 
a sheep’s-eye towards a table that glistened with 
such an array of * papers,” (a tasteful arrangement 
of Mr. Mortmain’s clerk before every consultation ;) 
and down sate the two conveyancers and the two at- 
torneys, 1 devoutly wish I had time to describe the 
scene at length ; but greater events are pressing upon 
me. ‘I'he two conveyancers fenced with one another 
for some time very guardedly and good-humouredly ; 
pleasant was it to observe the couscious condescen- 
sion of Mortmain, the anxious energy and volubility 
of Frankpledge. When Mr. Mortmain said any 
thing that seemed weighty or pointed, Quirk looked 
with an elated air, a quick triumphant glance, at 
Gammon; who, in his turn, whenever Mr. Frank- 
pledge quoted an * old case” from Bendloe, Gods- 
bolt, or the Year Books, (which, having always 
piqued himself in his almost exclusive acquaintance 
with the modern cases, he made a point of doing,) 
gazed at Quirk with a smile of placid superiority, 
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Mr. Prankpledge talked almost the whole time; Mr. 
Mortmain immovable in the view of the case which 
he had taken in his * opinion,” listened with an at- 
tentive, good-natured air, rominating pleasantly the 
while upon the ae a of the port he had been 
drinking, (the first of the bin which he had tasted,) 
and the decision which the Chancellor might come 


Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, resolved to ap+ 
peal. To his chambers they, within aday or two 
after their consultation at Mr. Mortmain’s, despatched 
their case, with ahighly respectable fee, and a special 
compliment to his clerk, hoping to hear from that 
awful quarter within two months—which was the 
earliest average period within which Mr. Tresayle’s 





to on a case brought into court, on his advice, and 


opinions found their way to his ‘patient but anxious 





which had been argued that afternoon. At last/clients. It came, at length, with a note from Mr. 
Frankpledge unwittingly fe'l foul of a fayourite)?'aithful, his clerk, intimating that they would find 
crotchet of Mortmain’s—and at it they went, hammer him at chambers the next morning, prepared to ex- 
and tongs, for nearly twenty minutes, (it had nothing| plain the opinion to them; having jost had it read 
whatever to do with the case they were commenting | over to him by Mr. Tresayle, for it proved to be in 
upon.) Inthe end, Mortmain of course adhered to| No. Il. The opinion occupied about two pages; 
his points, and Frankpledge entrenched himself injaad the handwriting bore a strong resemblance to 
his books; each slightly yielded to the views of the! Chinese, or Arabic, with a quaint intermixture of the 
other on immaterial points, (or what could have ap-|Uncial Greek charaeter—it was impossible to con- 
peared the use of the consultation?) but did that| template it without a certajia feeling of awe! In vain 
which both had resolved upon doing from the first,/did old Quirk squint at it, fyom all quarters for nearly 
i. ¢. sticking to his original opinion. Both had talk-|a couple of hours, (having first called in the assist- 
ed an amazing deal of deep law, which had at least | ance of a friend of his, an old attorney of upwards of 
one effect, viz., it tairly drowned both Quirk and /fifty years’ standing ;) nay—even Mr. Gammon, 
Gammon, who as they went home, with not (it must) foiled at length, could not for the life of him retrain 
be owned) the clearest perceptions in the world of from a soft curse or two. Neither of them could 
what had been going on, (though, before going to the make any thing of it—(as for Snap, they never 
gonsultation, each had really known a good deal/showed it to him; it was not within his province— 
about the case,) stood each stoutly by his conveyan-|i. e. the Insolvent Debtor's Court, the Old Bailey, 





cer’s opinion, each protesting that he had never been! 
once misled—Quirk by Mortmain, or Gammon by 
Frankpledge— nd each resolved to give his man 
more of the business of the House than he had before. 
I grieve to add that they parted that night with a 
trifle less of cordiality than had been thei: wont. In 
the morning, however, this little irritation and com- 
petition had passed away; and they agreed before 
giving up the case, to take the final opinion of Mr. 
Tresavte—the great Mr. ‘T'resayle. He was, iu- 
deed, a wonderful conveyancer—a perfect miracle of 
real-property law-learning. He had such an enor- 
mous practice for forty-five years, that for the last 
ten he had never put his nose out of chambers for 
pure want of time, and at last of inclination; and 
had been ‘so conversant with Norman French and 
law Latin, in the old English letter, that he had al- 
most entirely forgotten how to write the modern 
English character. His vpinions made their appear- 
ance in three different kinds of hand-writing. First, 
one that none but he and his old clerk could make 
out; secondly, one that none but he himself could 
read ; and thirdly, one that neither he, nor his clerk, 
por any one on earth could decipher. The use of any 
one of these styles depended on—the difficulty of the 
case to be answered. If it were an easy one, the 
answer was very judiciously put into No. 1; if rather 
difficult, it, of course, went into No. If; and if ex- 
ceedingly difficult, (and also important,) it was very 
properly thrown into No, IIT; being a question that 
really ought not to have been asked, and did not de- 
serve an answer. The fruit within these uncouth 
shells, however, was precious, Mr. Tresayle’s law 
was supreme over every body’s else. It was cur- 
rently reported that Lord Eldon even (who was 
himseif slightly acquainted with such subjects) re- 
verently deferred to the authority of Mr. ‘T'resayle; 
aud would lie winking and knitting his shaggy eye- 
brows half the night, if he thought that Mr. Tresayle’s 


ithe Clerkenwell Sessions, the Inferior business of 
jee Common Law Courts, and the worrying of the 
clerks of the office—a department in which he was 
perfection itself.) 

To their great delight, Mr. Tresayle’s opinion 
completely corroborated Mr. Mortmain’s, (neither 
whose nor Mr. Frankpledge’s had been laid before 
him.) Nothing could be more terse, perspicuons, and 
conclusive than the great man’s opinion. Mr. Quirk 
was in raptures, and immediately sent out for an 
engraving of Mr. ‘T'resayle, which had lately come 
out, for which he paid 5s., and ordered it to be framed 
and hang up in his own room, where already grinned 
a quaint resemblance, in black profile, of Mr. Mort- 
main. In special good-humour he assured Mr. 
Gammon, (who was plainly somewhat crestfallen 
about Mr. Frankpledge,) that every-body must have 
a beginning ; and he (Quirk) had been once only a 
beginner. 

Once fairly on the scent, Messrs. Quirk and Gam- 
mon soon began secretly but energetically, to push 
their enquiries in all directions. They discovered 
that Gabriel Tittlebat Titmouse, having spent the 
chief portion of his blissful days as a cobbler at 
Whitehaven, had died in London, somewhere about 
the year 1792 or 1793. At this point they stood for 
a long while, in spite of two advertisements, to 
which they had been driven with the greatest relnet- 
ance, for fear of attracting the attention of those most 
interested in thwarting them. Even that part of the 
affair had been managed somewhat skilfully. It 
was a stroke of Gammon’s to advertise not for 
Heir at Law,” but “ Next of Kin,” as the reader 
has seen. The former might have challenged a 
notice of unfriendly curiosity, which the latter was 
hardly calculated to attract. At length—at the 
“third time of asking’—up turned Titlehat Tit- 
mouse, in the way which we have seen, His rela- 
tionship with Mr. Gabriel Tittlebat Titmouse was 





opinion on a case and his own differed. This was 
the great authority to whom, as in the last resort, | 


indisputable; in fact, he was that “ deceased per- 
son’s”’ heir-at-law. ‘The reader may guess the chagrin 
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of Mr. Gammon at the appearance, manner, and 
character of the person whom he fully believed, on 
first seeing him at Messrs. Dowlas’s, to be the right- 
ful owner of the fine estates held by one who, as 
against Titmouse, had no more real title to them than 
had Mr. T'ag-rag; and for whom their house was to 
undertake the very grave responsibility of instituting 
such proceedings as would be requisite to place Mr. 
Titmouse in the position which they believed him 
entitled to occupy—having to encounter a hot and 
deaperate opposition at every point, from those who 
had nine-tenths of the law—to wit, possession—on 
their side, on which they stood as upon a rock ; and 
with immense means for carrying on the war defen- 


ly expecting but soon recoiling eyes—always, how- 
ever, making due allowances for one or two cheering 
indications, on Mr. ‘Titmouse’s part, of a certain ra- 
pacious and litigious humour, which might pleasant- 
ly and profitably occupy their energies for some time 
,to come! ‘Their position and interests had long made 
them sharp observers ; but when did ever before low 
and disgusting qualities force themselves into revolt- 
ing prominence, as his had done, in the very moment 
of an expected display of the better feelings of human 
nature—such as enthusiastic gratitude? They had 
in their time had to deal with some pleasant speci- 
mens of humanity, to be sure—but where any more 
odious and impracticable than Tittlebat Titmouse 





sive. ‘That Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, did | threatened to prove himself? What hold could they get 
not contemplate undertaking all] this, without having | upon such a character as his? Beneath ail his 
caleulated upon its proving well worthy their while,|coarseness and weakness, there was a glimmer of 
was only reasonable. They were going voluntasily ated cunning which might, cxleris paribus, keep their 
to become the means of conferring immense benefits }superior and practised astuteness in full play. ‘These 
upon one who was a total stranger to them—who had | were difficulties, cheerless enough in the contempla- 
pot a penny to expend upon the prosecution of his own tion, truly; but, nevertheless, the partners could not 
rights. Setting aside certain difficulties which col-|bear the idea of escaping from them by throwing up 


lected themselves into two awkward words, Main- 
Trenance and Cuamperty, and stared them in the 
face whenever they contemplated any obvious mnethod 


of securing the just reward of their enterprise and | 





the affair altogether. ‘Then came the question—How 
were they to manage Titmouse’—how acquire an 
early and firm hold of him, so as to convert him into 
a capital client? His fears and his interests were ob- 


toils—setting aside all this, I say, it might turn out, | viously the engines with which their experienced 
only after a ruinous expenditure, that the high au-| hands were to work; and several long and most anxi- 
thorities which had sanctioned their proceedings, in jous consultations had Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and 
point of law, had expressed their favourable opinions Snap had on this important matter. The first great 
on a state of facts, which, however plain and com-| question with them was—To what extent, and when, 
pact they looked on paper, could not be proporly|they should acquaint him with the nature of his ex- 
substantiated, if keenly sifted, and determinedly re- | pectations ? 
sisted. All this, too—all their time. labour, an) Gammon was for keeping him comparatively in 
money, to go for nothing—on behalf of a vulgar, sel-|the dark, till success was within reach; during that 
fish, ignorant, presumptuous, ungrateful puppy, like interval, (which might be a long one,) by alternate- 
Titmouse. Well indeed, therefore, might Mr. Gam-|ly stimulating his hopes and fears; by habituating 
mon, as we have seen he did, give himself and | him to an entire dependence in them; by persuading 
partners a forty-eight hours’ interval between his in-|him of the extent of their exertions and sacrifices on 
terview with Titmouse and formal introduction of|his behalf—they might do something; mould him a 
him to the firm, in which to consider their position little into shape fit for their purposes; and persuade 
and mode of procedure. ‘The taste of his quality | him that his affairs must needs go to ruin but in their 
which that first interview afforded them all—so far hands. Something like this was the scheme of the 
surpassing all that the bitter description of him given cautious, acute, and placid Gammon. Mr. Quirk 
to them by Mr. Gammon had prepared them for—| thought thus:—tell the fellow at once the whole ex- 
filled them with inexpressible disgust, and would | tent of what we can do for him, viz., turn a half- 
have induced them to throw up the whole affair—so|starving linen-draper’s shopman into the owner of 
getting rid both of it and him together. But then,/ £10,000 a-year, and a great store of ready money. 
on the other hand, there were certain very great ad-!This will, in a manner, stun him into submission, 
vantages, both of a professional and even disectly|and make him at once and for al! what we want him 
ecuniary kind, which it would have been maduess|to be. He will immediately fall prostrate with reve- 
indeed for any office lightly to throw away. It was|rent gratitude—looking at us, nyoreover, as three 
really, after all, an unequal struggle batween feel-/gods, who at our will can shut him out of heaven. 
ing and interest. If they should succeed in unseat-| 7hat’s the way, said Mr. Quirk; and Mr. Quirk had 





ing the present wrongful possessor of a very splendid 
ae, 90 and putting in his place the rightful owner, 

y means alone of their own professional abi.ity, per- 
severance, and heavy pecuniary outlay, (a fearful 
consideration, truly!) what recompense could be too 
great for such resplendent services? ‘To say nothing 
of the eelat which it would gain for their office, in the 
profession and in the world at large, and the substan- 
tial and permanent advantages, if, as they ought to 
be, they were entrusted with the general manage- 
ment of the property by the new and inexperienced, 
and confiding owner——ay, but there was the rub! 
What a disheartening and disgusting specimen of 
such new owner had disclosed itself to their anxious- 


beer forty years in practice--had made the business 
what it was—stil! held half of it in his own hands, 
(two-thirds of the remaining ha!f Leing Gammon’s, 
and tae residue Snap’s;) and Gammon, moreover, 
had a very distinct perce ption that the funds for ear- 
irying on the war would come out of the tolerably 
well-stored pockets of their senior partner. So, after 
a long discussion, he openly yielded his opinion to 
that of Mr. Quirk—cherishing, however, a very 
warm respect for it in his own bosom. As for Snap, 
that distinguished member of the firm was very litle 
consulted in the matter; which had not yet been 
brought into that stage where his powerfy! energies 
could come into play. He had of course, however, 
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heard a good deal of what was going on; and knew 
that erelong there would be the copying out and ser- 
ving of the lord knows how many copies of declara- 
tions in ejectment, motions against the casual ejector, 
and so forth—he was quite up to all those quaint and 
anomalous proceedings. Well, it was agreed that 
the communication to Titmouse, on his first inter- 
view, of the full extent of his splendid expectations, 
should depend upon the discretion of Mr. Quirk. 
The reader has seen the anexpected turn which mat- 
ters touk upon that important occasion; and if it 
proved Quirk’s policy to be somewhat inferior in 
point of discretion and long-sightedness to that of 
Gammon, still it must be owned that the latter had 
cause to admire the rapid generalship with which the 
consequences of Quirk’s false move had been retriev- 
ed by him—not ill seconded by Snap. What could 
have been more judicious than his reception of Tit- 
mouse, on the occasion of his being led in again by 
the subtle Gammon ? 

The next and greatest matter was, how to obtain 
any hold upon such a person as Titmouse, so a3 to 
secure to themselves, in the event of success, the re- 
muneration to which they considered themselves en- 
titled. Was it so perfectly clear that, if he felt dis- 
posed to resist it, they could compel him to pay the 
mere amount of their bill of costs? 

Suppose he should turn round upon them, and have 
their Bint Taxen—Quirk granted with fright at the 
bare thought. Then there was a slapping guiddam 
honorarium extra—undoubtedly for that they must, 
they feared, trust to the honour and gratitude of Tit 
mouse; and a pretty taste of his quality they had al- 
ready experienced! Such a disposition as his to 
have to rely upon for the prompt settlement of a bill 
of thousands of pounds of costs; and, besides that, 
to have it to look to for the payment of at least some 
five thousand pounds deuceur—nay, and this was not 
all. Mr. Quirk had, as well as Mr. Gammon, cast 
many an anxious eye on the following passages from 
a certain work entitled Blackstone’s Commentaries : 


‘* Mainrenance is an officious intermeddling in a 
suit that no way belongs to one, by ‘ maintaining’ or 
assisting either party with money, or otherwise, to 
prosecute or defend it.** It is an offence against 
public justice, as it keeps alive strife and contention, 
and perverts the remedial process of the law into an 
engine of oppression.** The punishment by com- 
mon-law is fine and imprisonment, and by statute 32 
Hen. VIII. c. 9, a forfeiture of L. 10! 

« Cuamperty—(campi partilio)—is a species of 
maintenance, and: punished in the same manner; 
being a bargain with a plaintilf or defendant *campum 
parttri,’ to divide the land, or other matter sued for, 
between them, if they prevail at law; whereupon 
the champertor is to carry on the suit at his own 
expense.** These pests of civil society, that are 
perpetually endeavouring to disturb the repose of 
their neighbours, and officiously interfering in other 
men’s quarrels, even at the hazard of their own 
fortunes, were severely animadverted on by the 
Roman law; and they were punished by the forfeit- 
ure of a third part of their goods, and perpetual 
infamy.” 


These are pleasant passages. 





* Blackstone’s Commentaries, Vol. IV. pp. 134-5. 
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Many were the conversations and consultations 
which the partners had had with Messrs. Mortmaia 
and Frankpledge respectively, upon the interesting 
question, whether there were any mode of at once 
securing themselves against the ingratitude of Tit- 
mouse, and protecting themselves against the penal- 
ties of the law. It made Mr. Quirk’s bald head even 
fiush all over whenever he thought of their bill being 
taxed, or contemplated himself the inmate of a pri- 
son, (above all, at his advanced time of life,) with 
mournful leisure to meditate upon the misdeeds that 
had sent him thither, to which profitable exercise the 
legislature would have specially stimulated him by a 
certain fine above mentioned. As for Gammon, he 
knew there must be a way of doing the thing some- 
how or another ; for his friend Flankpledge felt infi- 
nitely less difficulty in the way than Mortmain, 
whom he considered a timid and old-fashioned prac- 
titioner. The courts, he said, were now setting their 
faces strongly against the doctrine of Maintenance, 
as being founded on a bygone state of things, (ces- 
sante ratione cessat et ipsa lex, was his favourite 
maxim.) ‘There was no wrong without a remedy, 
he said; and was there not a wrong in the case of a 
poor man wrongfully deprived of his own? And 
how could this be remedied, if the old law of Main- 
tenance stood like a bugbear in the way of humane 
and spirited practitioners? Was no one to be able 
to take up the cause of the oppressed, encouraged by 
the prospect of an ample recompense! If it was 
said—let the claimant sue in forma pauperis: but then 
he must swear that he is not worth five pounds; and 
a man may not be able to take that oath, and yet be 
unequal to the commencement of a suit requiring the 
outlay of thousands. Moreover, a pretty prospect it 
was for such a suitor, (in forma pauperis, ) if he should 
happen to be non-suited—to be * put to his election, 
whether to be whipped or pay the costs.”* Thus 
reasoned within himself that astute person, Mr. 
Frankpledge; and at length satisfied himself that he 
had framed an instrument which would “meet the 
case”—that “would hold water.” I am not very 
well versed in legal] matters; but to the best of my 
recollection it was something in the nature of a bond, 
conditioned to pay the sum of ten thousand pounds 
to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon and Snap, within two 
months of Titmouse’s being put into possession of 
the rents and profits. ‘The condition of that bond 
was, as its framer believed, drawn in a masterly 
manner; and his draft was lying before Messrs, 
Quirk, Gammon and Snap, on the Wednesday morn- 
ing, (z. e. the day after Titmouse’s interview with 
them,) and had succeeded at length in exciting the 
approbation of Mr. Quirk himself; when—whew!— 
down came a note from Mr. Frankpledge, to the ef- 
fect that, ‘since preparing the draft bond,” he had 
had reason slightly to modify his original opinion,” 
owing to his “having lit upon a LATE case,” in 
which an instrument precisely similar to the one 
which he had prepared for his admiring olients, had 
been held totally “ineffectual and void both at law 
and in equity.” I say, Mr. Frankpledge’s note was 
to that effect; for so ingeniously had he framed it— 
so effectually concealed his retreat beneath a little 
cloud of contradictory authorities, like as the ink 





* Blackstone, Vol. III. p. 400, where it is stated, 
however, that “that practice is now disused.” 
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fish, they say, eludeth its pursuers—that his clients {had he to enjoy !—for he had long been a widower,) 
cursed the law, not their draftsman: and, moreover, the more and more pitiful became his mood—the 
by prudently withholding the name of the “late more sensitive was he to compassionate suggestions ; 
ease,” he at all events, for a while, had prevented land by the time that he had finished the decanter, he 
their observing that it was sentor to some eight or ten| was actually in tears. These virtuous feelings 
eases which (indefatigable man!) he had culled for|brought their own reward, too—for, from time to 
them out of the legal garden, and arrayed on the time, they conjured up the faint image of a bond con- 
back of his draft. Slightly disconcerted were |ditioned for the payment of Ten Tuousanp Pounps! 
Messrs. Quirk and Gammon, it may be believed, at} ‘To change the metaphor a little—by the time that 
this new view of the “result of the authorities.” old Quirk had reached his office in the morning, the 
* Mortmain is always right!” said Quirk, looking heated iron had cooled; if his heart had retained any 
hard at Gammon ; who observed simply that one day ‘of the maudlin softness of the preceding evening, the 
Frankpledge would be as old as Mortmain then was, following pathetic letter from Titmouse might have 
by which time (thought he) 1 also know where you made a very deep impression upon it, and fixed him 
will be, my old friend, if there’s any truth in the/in the benevolent and disinterested mind of the old 
Scriptures! In this pleasant frame of mind were the lawyer, as indeed his “ poor neighbour.” The 
artners, when the impudent apparition of Hucka- following is an exact copy of it. It had been written 
ack presented itself, in the manner which has been |by Titmouse, al] out of his own head ; and with his 
described. Huckaback’s commentary on the dis-/own hand had he left it, at a late hour on the night 
gusting text of Titmouse over-night, (as a lawyer before. 
w say, in analogy to a well-known term, “Coke! ,,- F . 
upon Littleton,”’) mn ted an effect upon their minds | To Mesers. Qeitk, Gemmen, and Snap. 
which may be guessed at. It was while their minds Gents, 
were under these two soothing influences, i. e. of the} ‘* Yr Esteem‘d Favour his now before Me, which 
insolence of Huckaback and the vacillation of Frank-|must Say have Given me Much Concern, seeing I 
pledge, that Mr. Gammon had penned the note to’ Thought it was All Made up betwixt'us That was of 
itmouse, (surely, under the circumstances, one of Such an Unpleasant Nature ou Tuesday night (ultimo) 
extraordinary temperance and forbearance,) which wh I most humbly Own (and Acknowledge) was all 
had occasioned Titmouse the agonies which I have alone and infirely of my Own Fault, and Not in the 
been attempting faintly to describe;—and that| Least Your’s which behaved to me, Must say, In the 
Quirk, summoning Snap into the room, had requested most Respectful and superior manner that was possi- 
him to give orders for denial to Titmouse if he should ble to think Of, for 1 traly Say ] never was In the 
again make his appearance at the office ; which to [Company of Such Imminent and Superior Gents be- 
junction Snap forthwith delivered in the clerk’s room, fore In my Life wh will take my Oath sincerely Of, 
in a tone and manner that were a model of the impe-| Gents. Please to consider the Brandy (wh do think 
rative mood. |was Uncommon Stiff) such a flustrum As I Was In 
A day or two afterwards, Mr. Quirk, (who was a before, to, wh was Evident to All of Us there then 
man that stuck like a limpet to a rock to any point| Assemblid and very natral like to be the Case Seein 
which occarred to him,) in poring over that page in I have nevir known what Peas of Mind was since 
the fourth volume of Blackstone’s Commentaries, behaved in Such a Oudacious way wh truly was the 
where were to be found the passages which have |case I can’t Deny to Such Gents as Yourselfs that 
been already quoted, (and which both Quirk and | were doing me such Good Fortune And Kindness to 
Gammon had long had off by heart,) as he sate one me as it would Bea Dreadful sin and shame (such as 
day at dinner, at home, whither he had taken the, Trust I can never be Guilty of) to be (wh am not) 
volume in question, fancied he had at last hit upon|and never Can Be insensible Of, Gents do Consider 
@ notable crotchet, which, the more he thought of, the /all this Favourably because of my humble Amends 
more he was struck with ; determining to pay a visit} wh I here Make with the greatest Trouble in my 
in the morning to Mr. Mortmain. "The spark of| Mind that I have Had Ever Since, it was all of the 
light that had twinkled till it kindled in the tinder of|Sperrits I Tooke wh made me Go On at such a 
his mind, was struck by his hard head out of the fol-/ Rate wh was always (beg to Assure yr respe house) 
lowing sentence of the text in question :— the Case Since my birth when | took Sperrits near 
“A man may, however, maintain the suit of his|so little Since I had the Meazles when I was 3 
near kinsman, servant, or poor NEIGHeOUR, out of) Years Old as 1 Well Recollect and hope it will be 
charity and compassion, with impunity ; otherwise, the| Born in Mind what is Often Said, and I’m Sure I’ve 
punishment is,” &c. &c. read it Somewhere Else that People that is Drank 
Now, it seemed to Mr. Quirk, that the words| Always speaks the Direct Contrarywise of their True 
which I have placed in italics and small capitals,|and Real Thoughts. (wh am Certain never was any 
exactly met the case of poor ‘l'ittlebat Titmouse. He| Thing Truer in my case) so as I get the Money or 
stuck to that view of the case, till he a/most began to| What not, do whatever you Like wh are quite wel- 
think that he really had a kind of a sort of a charity|come to Uo if you please, and No questions Asked, 
and compassion for poor Tittlebat—kept out of his|don’t Mind saying by The Way It shall Be As Good 
rights—tyrannized over by a vulgar draper in Oxford |as £200 note in ‘The way of your Respe House if I 
Street—where, too, no doubt, he was half-starved.|Get the Estate of wh am much in Want of. Mr. 
« It’s a great blessing that one’s got the means—and|Gamon (wh is the most Upright gent that ever [ 
the inclination, to serve one’s poor neighbours”—)came across in All my Life) will tell you that I Was 
thought Quirk, as he slowly swallowed another glass|Quite Cut up when he came After me in that kind 
of the wine that maketh glad the heart of man—and| Way and told him Then how I loved yr Respecte 








also softens it ;—for the more he drank, (what else| House and would do all In My power to Serve You, 
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which see If I Don’t, I was in Such a rage with that 
Fellow Se be only in a Sifuation in Tottenham Ct 
Road) Huckaback which is his true name it was an 
oudacious thing, and have given him such a Precious 
Good hiding last Night as you never saw when on 
his Bendid Knees He asked the pardon of your 
Respectable House, sayg nothing Of Me wh wd not) 
allow because I said I would Not Forgive Him be-| 
cause he had not injured me: But you, wh I wonder 
at his Jmpudence in Calling on Professional Gents 
like you, if I get I'he Estate shall never cease to 








Think well of you and mean While how full of 
Trouble l am Often Thinking Of Death which is the 
End of Every Thing And then in that Case who 
will the Property Go to Seeing | Have never al 
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Quirk, doubtingly—** I—don’t exactly look at it in 
that light.” 

* My dear sir !” exclaimed Gammon, leaning back 
in his chair, and laughing rather heartily, (at least 
for him.) , 

** You can’t leave off that laugh of yours,” said 
Quirk, a little tartly; * but I must say I don’t see 
any thing in the letter to laugh at so particularly. Is 
is written in a most respectful manner, and shows a 
proper feeling towards the House.” 

“Ay! see how he speaks of me!’ interrupted 
Gammon, with such a smile. 

* And doesn’t he speak so of mé? and all of 
us?” 

* He'll let the [Touse tread on him til] he can tread 


Brother or Sister Behind me. And Therefore ‘Them| on the Honse, I dare say.” 


That wd Get it I Feel Suré of wd Not do So Well) 


“But you must own, Mr. Gammon, it shows we've 


by you (if You will Only believe Me) So Gents. licked him into shape a bit—eh ?”” 


This is All at present That | will Make so Bold to} 


* Oh, it’s a little vile creeping reptile now, and so 


trouble you With About my Unhappy Affairs Only) it will be to the end of the chapter—of our proceed- 
to say That am used most [nto!-rably Bad now In|ings; and when we've done every thing—really, Mr. 
The Shep quite Tyranicall And Mr Tag-Rag as Set) Quirk! if one were apt to lose one’s temper, it 
Them All Against Me and | stall Never Get Anoth-| would be to see such a thing as that put into posses~ 
er Sitwatn for want of a Charr which he will give me) sion of such a fortune.” 

sayg nothg at Present of the Sort of Victules wh) ‘That may be, Mr. Gammon; but I really—trust 
give me Now to Eat Since Monday last, For Which! —I’ve—a higher feeling—to right—the injured” —— 


am Sere the Devil must have Come In to That 
Gentleman (Mr Tag-rag, he was only himselfin a 
Situation in Holborn once, getts the Business by 
arryg the widow wh wonder At for he is nothing 

Particalar to Look At.) Iam yrs 
Humbly to Command Tikt 


Death (always Humbly Begging pardon for the bad| 


He could get no further. 

‘* Hem !”’ exclaimed Gammon. 

The parties smiled at one another. A touch, or an 
attempted touch at disinteres/edness /—and at Quirk’s 
time of life! 

* But he’s now in a humour for training, at all 


|events—isn’t he ?’’ exclaimed Quirk—* we’ve some- 


Conduct wh was guilty of when In Liquor Especially | thing now to go to work upon—gradually.” 


On an Empty Stomach, Having Taken Nothing all 
that Day excepting what I ecs!d rot Eat,) 
Your’s mest Respy 
Tirtiesat Titmouse.” 


P. §. Will Bring That young Man with Tears In| 
his Eyes to Beg yr pardon Over again If You Like) 
wh wi!l Solemnly Swear if Requited That tte did It} 
all of His own Head And that Have given It him| 
For it in the Way That is Written Above And 
humbly Trust Yoa Will make Me So happy Once 
more by Writing ‘lo Me (if itis only a Line) to say) 
You have Thought No more of it. T. T. No 9 Closet 
Ct. Oxford Street. 14-7-182.” 


This touching epistle, 1 was saying, might have 
brought tears into Mr. Quirk’s eyes, if he had been 
used to the melting mood, which he was not; having 
never been seen to shed a tear but once—when five 
sixths of his little bill of costs (L. 196, 15s. 4d.) 
were taxed off in an action ona Bill of Exchange for 
L. 20. As it was, he tweedled the letter about in 
his hands for about five minutes, ina musing mood, 
and then stepped with it into Mr. Gammon’s room. 
That gentleman took the letter with an air of curiosity, 
and read it over; at every sentence [if indeed a sen- 
tence was in it) bursting into soft laughter. 

* Ha, ha, ha!’ he laughed on concluding it—* a 
comical gentleman, Mr. ‘l'itmouse, upon my honour!” 

* Fuony—isn’t it rather?” interposed Mr. Quirk, 
standing with his hands fumbling io his breeches 
pockets. 

“ What a crawling despicable rascal !—ha, ha, 
ha!” 

“ Why—I don’t quite say that, either,” said 


| 





“isn’t that a leaf out of my book, Mr. Quirk? 
isn’t that exactly what”— 

« Well, well—what does it signify ?” interrupted 
Quirk, rather petulantly—* I’ve got acrotchet that'll 
do for us, yet, about the matter of law, and make alt 
right and tight,—so I’m going to Mortrain.” 

«I’ve got a little idea of my own of that sort, Mr. 
Quirk,” said Gammon—* I’ve got an extract from 
Co-Litt—. I can’t imagine how either of them 
could have missed it, and, as Frankpledge dines with 
me to-day we shall talk it all over. But, by the way 


'Mr. Quirk, I should say, with all deference, that 


we’ll take no more notice of this fellow till we’ve got 
some serew tight enough.” 

* Why—all that may be very well; but you see, 
Gammon, the fellow seems the real heir, after all— 
and if he don’t getit, no one can; and if he don’t— 
we don’t! eh?” } 

“ There’s a very great deal of force in that observ- 
ation, Mr. Quirk,” said Gammon emphatically :-— 
and tolerably well pleased with ome another, they 
parted. If Quirk might be compared to an old file, 
Gammon was the oi/ !—so they got on, in the main, 
very welltogether. It hardly signifies what was the 
resultof theirinterviews with their two conveyancers. 
They met in the morning on ordimary business; and 
as each made no allusions whatever to the “‘crotchet” 
of the day before, it may be inferred that each had 
been satisfied by his conveyancer of having found a 
mare’s nest. ; 

“I think, by the way,” said Mr. Gammon to Mr. 
Quirk, before they parted on the previous evening, 
“+ it may be as well, all things considered, to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the fellow’s note—eh !—Can's 
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do any harm, you know, and civility costs nothing— 
hem !” 

“The very thing I was thinking of,” replied 
Quirk, as he always did on hearing any suggestion 
from Mr. Gammon. So by that night’s post was 
dispatched (post-paid) the following note to Mr. 
Titmouse :— 

«Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap have the 
pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of Mr. Tit- 
mouse’s polite letter of last night’s date; and 
earnestly beg that he will not distress himself about 
the little incident that occurred at their office on 
Tuesday night, and which they assure him they have 
quite forgotten. ‘They made all allowances, however 
their feelings suffered at the time. They beg Mr. 
T. will give them credit for not losing sight of his 
interests, to the best of their ability, obstructed as 
they are, however, by numerous serious difficulties. 
If they should be in any cegree hereafter overcome, 
he may rest assured of their promptly communicating 
with him; and till then they trust Mr. T. will not 
inconvenience himself by calling on, or writing to 


them. 
“ Saffron Hill, 15th July, 182-. 

« P, S.—Messrs. Q. G. and S. regret to hear that 
any unpleasantness has arisen (Gammon could hard- 
ly write for laughing) between Mr. Titmouse and 
his friend Mr. icklebagle, who, they assure him, 
manifested a very warm interest on behalf of Mr. T., 
and conducted himself with the greatest propriety on 
the occasion of his calling upon Messrs. Q. G. and 
S. They happened at that moment to be engaged in 
matters of the highest importance ; which will, they 
trust, explain any appearance of abruptness they 
might have exhibited towards that gentleman. Per- 
haps Mr. Titmouse will be so obliging as to intimate 
as much te Mr. Hickerbag.” 

‘There was an obvious reason for this polite allusion 
to Huckaback. Gammon thought it very possible 
that that gentleman might be in Mr. Titmouse’s con- 
fidence, and exereise a powerful influence over him 
hereafter; and which influence Messrs. Q. G. and 
S. might find it well worth their while to secure 
beforehand. 

The moment that ‘I'itmouse, with breathless haste, 
had read over this mollifying document, which being 
directed to his lodgings correctly, he of course did 
not obtain till about ten o’clock, he hastened to his 
friend Huckaback. That gentleman [who seemed 
now virtually recognised by Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap as ‘T'itmouse’s confident] shook his head 
ominously, exclaiming—* Blarney, blarney !” and a 
bitter sneer settled on his disagreeable features, till 
he had read down to the postscript; the perusal of 
which effected a sudden change in his feelings. He 
declared, with a great oath, that Messrs. Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, were “ perfect gentlemen,” and 
would “ dothe right thing, ‘Titmonse might depend 
upon it; an assurance which greatly cheered ‘Tit- 
mouse, to whose keen discernment it never once 
occurred to refer Huckaback’s altered tone to the 
right cause, viz., the lubricating quality of the post- 
script; and since Titmouse did not allude to it, no 
more did Mr. Huckaback, although his own double 
misnomer stuck a little in his throat. So effectual, 
indeed, had been that most skilful postscript upon 
the party whom it had been aimed at, that he exerted 
himself unceasingly to revive ‘Titmouse’s confidence 
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in Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and yy and so far 
succeeded, that Titmouse returned to his lodgings at 
a late hour, a somewhat happier, if not a wiser man 
than he had left them. By the time, however, that 
he had got into bed, having once more spelt over the 
note in question, he felt as despoudent as ever, and 
thought that Huckaback had not known whathe had 
been talking about. He also adverted to an ents 
ly careless allusion by Huckaback to the injuries 
which had been inflicted upon him by Titmouse on 
the Wednesday night: and which, by the way, 
Huckaback determined it should be no fault of his 
if ‘L'itmouse easily forgot! He hardly knew why— 
but he disliked this particularly. —Whom had he, 
however, in the world, but Huckaback! In com- 
pany with him alone, Titmouse felt that his pent-u 

teelings could discharge themselves. Huckaback had 
cértainly a wonderful knack of keeping up ‘T'itmouse's 
spirits, whatever cause he fancied he might really 
have for depression. In short, he longed for the 
Sunday morning—ushering in a day of rest and 
sympathy. ‘Titmouse would indeed then have to 
look back upon an ,agitating and miserable week, 
what with the dismal upsetting of his hopes, in the 
manner | have described, and the tyrannical treatment 
he experienced at Dowlas and ©o.’s. Mr. Tag-rag 
began, at length, in some degree, to relax his active 
exertions against ‘Titmouse, simply because of the 
trouble it gave him to keep them up. He attributed 
the pallid cheek and depressed manner of Titmouse 
entirely to the discipline which had been inflicted 
upon him at the shop, and was gratified at perceiving 
that all his other young men seemed, especially in 
his presence, to have imbibed his hatred of Titmouse, 
W hat produced in ‘Tag-rag this hatred of Titmouse ? 


| Simply what had taken place on the Monday. Mr. 


Tag-rag’s dignity and power had been doggedly set 
at nought by one of his shopman, who had since 
refused to make the least submission, or offer any 
kind of apology. Such conduct strack at the root of 
subordination in his establishment. Again, there is 
perhaps nothing in the world so calculated to enrage 
a petty and vulgar mind to the highest pitch of 
maliguity, as the calm persevering defiance of an 
inferior, whom it strives to despise, while it is only 
haling, which it at the same time feels to be the 
case. ‘Tag-rag now and then looked towards Tit- 
mouse, as he stood behind the counter, as if he could 
have, murdered kim. Titmouse attempted once or 
twice, during the week, to obtain a situation else- 
where, but iu vain. He could expect no character 
from ‘Tag-rag; and when the 10th of August should 
have arrived, what was to become of him? These 
were the kind of thoughts often passing through his 
mind during the Sunday, which he and Huckaback 
spent together in unceasing conversation on the one 
absorbing event of the last week. ‘Titmouse, por 
puppy, had dressed himself with just as, mach care 
az usual ; but as he was giving the finishing touches 
at his toilet, pumping up grievous sighs every half 
minute, the sum of his reflections might be'stated in 
the miserable significance of a quaint saying of Poor 
Richard’s,—** How hard is it to make an empty sack 
stand upright!" 

Aithough the sun shone as vividly and beautiful y 
as on the preceding Sunday, to Titmouse’s sadde: ed 
eye there seemed a sort of gloom every where. Up 
and down the Park he and Hackaback walked, 





towards the close of the afternoon ; but Titmouse had 
not so elastic a strut as before. He felt empty and 
sinking. Every body seemed to know whata sad 
pretender he was: and they quitted the mayic circle 
much earlier than had been usual with Titmouse. 
What with the fatigue of along day’s saunter, the 
vexation of having had but a hasty, inferior, and 
unrefreshing meal, which did not deserve the name 
of dinner, and their unpleasant thoughts, both seemed 
depressed as they walked along the streets. At 
length they arrived atthe open doors of a gloomy- 
looking building, into which two or three sad and 
prim-looking people were entering. 
a few paces past the door—* D’ye know, Hack,” 
said Titmouse, stopping, * I've often thought that— 
that—there’s something in Religion.” 

* To be sure there is, for those that like it~—who 
doubts it? “It’s all very well in its place, no 
doubt,” replied Huckaback, with much surprise, 
which increased, as he felt himself slowly being 
swayed round towards the building in question. 
** Well, but what of that ?’”’ 

“Oh, nothing; but—hem! hem!” replied Tit- 
mouse, sinking his voice to a whisper—*a touch of 
—religion—would not be so much amiss, just now. 
] feel—uncommon inclined that way, somehow.” 

** Religion’s all very well for them that has much 
to be thankful for; but devil take me! what have 
either you or me to be” 

* But, Huck—how do you know but we might get 
something to be thankful for, by praying—lI’ve often 
heard of great things ;—Come.” 

Huckaback stood for a moment irresolute, twirling 
about his cane, and looking rather distastefully 
towards the dingy building. ‘'To be sure,” said he, 
faintly. ‘Titmouse drew him nearer; but he sud- 
denly started back.—* No! oh, ’tis only a meeting 
house, ‘Tit! Curse Dissenters, how I hate’em ! No— 
I won't pray in a meeting-house, let me be bad as I 
may. Give me a regular-like, respectable church, 
with a proper steeple, and parson, and prayers, and 
all that.” 

Titmouse secretly acknowledged the force of these 
observations; and the intelligent and piously disposed 
couple, with perhaps a just, but certainly a somewhat 
sudden regard for orthodoxy, were not long before 
they had found their way into a church where 
evening service was being performed. They ascended 
the gallery stair; and seeing no reason to be ashamed 
of being at church, down they both went, with loud 
clattering steps and a bold air, into the very central 
seat in the front of the gallery, which happened to be 
vacant. ‘Titmouse paid a most exemplary attention 
to what was going on, kneeling, sitting, and standing 
with exact propriety, in the proper places; joining 
audibly in the responses, and keeping his eyes pretty 
steadily on the prayer-book, which he found lying 
there. He even rebuked Huckaback for whispering 
(during one of the most solemn parts of the service) 
that * there was a pretty gal in the next pew !”"—He 
thought that the clergyman was an uncommon fine 
preacher, and said some things that he must have 
meant for hina, Titmouse, in particular, 

** Curse me, Hucky !” said he heatedly, as soon 
as they quitted the church, and were fairly in the 
street—** Curse me if—if—ever I felt s6 comfortable- 
like in my mind before, as I do now—I"ll go next 
Sunday again.” 
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re ord, Tit, you don’t really mean—it’s deuced 
u .” 
“Hang me if J don’t, though! and if any thing 
should come of it—if I do but get the estate—(F 
wonder now, where Mr. Gammon goes to church. I 
should like to know!—I'd go there regularly) —But 
if I do get the thing—you see if I don’t.” 

* Ah, | don’t know; it’s not much use praying for 
money, Tit; I’ve tried it myself, once or twice, but 
it didn’t answer.” 

1) take my oath you was staring at the gals all 
the while, Hacky !” 

“ Ah, Titty !"’ Huckaback winked his eye, and put 
ithe tip of his forefinger to the tip of his nose, and 
j laughed. 





From Blackwood's Magazine. 


|\COLONIAL NEGLECT AND FOREIGN PRO- 


| PITIATION. 

| Amone the various and pressing interests, the con- 
|sideration of which is now brought home to the Bri- 
tish Empire, there is none which is of such para- 
‘mount and growing importance as the extension of 
our Colonial Empire, and the securing of our con- 
inexion with it. ‘The more minutely and anxiously 
|that our social condition at home is considered, the 
|more it will be found that the maintenance, not only 
\of our domestic prosperity but of our national inde- 


| 


| pendence, is entirely dependent upon promoting the 
|growth and maintaining the connexion with our colo- 
‘nies; and that our trade with other countries, so far 
from being a source of strength, may at once be con- 
verted into the greatest cause of weakness on the 
/next occasion in which this country is engaged in a 
‘maritime contest. ‘The facts on this subject which 
jare to be found in our Parliamentary Reports are of 
the very highest importance, and pee decisive 
of the vast superiority of colonial to foreign com- 
merce. Nevertheless, that they are very little known, 
even by those whose whole fortune and interests are 
wound up with the subject, appears in the most strik- 
ing manner from the astonishment which the facts 
connected with this subject never fail to excite when 
stated to an intelligent and respectable assembly ; 
and, unless these facts are constantly brought home 
to the public mind, and come at length to influence 
the measures of Government by the accumulated 
force of public thought, it may confidently be pre- 
dicted that a catastrophe, at some future and possi- 
bly not distant period, awaits the British Empire, 
greater, perhaps, than has yet befallen any civilized 
nation. 

We have now been so long in the enjoyment of 
profound peace, and in the possession of an export 
commerce to every quarter of the globe, that the older 
part of the present generation have forgotten, the 
younger never have experienced, what it was to have 
the export trade of England to nearly all but its own 
colonies closed by foreign hostility. Fortunately, 
however, the experiment has been tried, and a dura- 
ble monument remains of the consequences which 
result to all classes in this country from such a stop- 
page in the vent of our produce. - In the year 1811, 
the hostility of Napoleon had closed all the harbours 
in Europe against our commerce, while the Ameri- 
cans, by a non-intercourse Act, shut us out from 
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every harbour inthe United States, The conse-jexport trade at the present time, we have only to 
uence was, that the exports of Great Britain, which, | reflect upon the vast increase of exports, imports, and 
in the year 1810, amounted to forty-three millions,| population, which have since taken place; we have 
sank in the next year to twenty-seven; and the fall/ only to recollect that our exports, which in 1810 
in the exports and imports taken together for the one| were forty-three millions, had, in 1838, risen to 
ear, amounted to no less than thirty-six millions./one hundred’ and five millions; and that our im- 
r. Brougham, in terms no less just than eloquent, ports, which in 1809 were thirty-one millions, had 
in the debate upon the Repeal of the Orders in Coun-| risen in 1838 to sixty-one millions; and that our 
cil in 1812, thus described the state to which the| population, which at the former period was seventeen 
manufacturing districts in England were reduced by! millions, is now twenty-five. Now, if such wide- 
this calamity :—* Take, for example, one of our spread and heart-rending misery was produced then, 
great staples, the hardware, and look to Warwick- what would be its effects now, when the manufactur- 
shire, where it used to flourish. Birmingham and ing establishments of the country have nearly 
its neighbourhood, a district of thirteen miles round tripled, and our manufacturing population has ad- 
that centre, was formerly but one village, I may say vanced in a proportion unheard of in any other age or 
one continued workshop, peopled with about 400,000 country? It may confidently be affirmed, that the 
of the most industrious and skilful of mankind. In|misery, devastation, and social convulsions that 
what state do you now find that busy hive of men? would ensue, would be greater than ever yet were 
Silent, still, and desolate during half the week ;| experienced in the world. 
during the rest of it miserably toiling at reduced) If we look at the jealousy with which we are 
wages, for a pittance scarcely sufficient to maintain regarded by foreign powers, and the general aspect 
animal life in the lowest state of comfort, and at/of the political world at this time, we shall see no 
all times swarming with unhappy persons, willing, reason to believe that the elements of strife are 
anxious to work for their lives, but unable to findem- awanting in the political atmosphere, or that the 
ployment. He must have a stout heart within him,|time is far distant when war, even on as great a 
who can view such a scene and not shudder. But scale, as it was waged with Napoleon, must be 
even this is not all: matters are getting worse and undertaken by the British empire. With Russia, it 
worse; the manufacturers are waiting for your deci-|is uty versally admitted, we are in a state closely 
sion, and if that be against them they will instantly | bordering on hostility; it is only a question of time 
yield to their fate, and turn adrift the people whom | when that gigantic contest is to arrive. ‘The menac- 
they still, though inadequately, support with employ-|ing aspect of the Baltic, of the thirty ships of the 
ment.”’—* In the West Riding of Yorkshire, the ap- line lying ready, and thirty thousand land troops 
plications to the parish officers have so alarmingly ready at a moment's warning to embark in them— 
increased, that they have given repeated warnings /of the Dardanelles, where fifieen British ships of the 
to the master manufacturers, and I believe to the!line are constantly stationed at the back-door of the 
higher authorities, of their utter inability to relieve’ Russian empire—of Affghanistan, where twenty 
the increasing distress, or to answer for its conse- thousand British troops are permanently stationed in 
quences. Among other circumstances which marked | the very heart of Asia,—all demonstrate that both 
this part of the case, there was one peculiarly affect- parties are preparing for this great contest, and that 
ing to every one who heard it. It had been proved it will be carried ou on a seale which will render 
that at Kidderminster, where the great carpet manu-| the world itself the field of battle. And on whom 
facture is almost entirely destroyed, the wants of the are we to rely for maritime support in such a contest? 
poor became so pressing, that they were forced to Is it op the Austrians, who could not furnish a ship 
part with their little stock of furniture, which used of the line or two frigates to save England from 
to make their cottages in some degree comfortable,| destruction? or on the French, who, what between 
and even the clothes off their backs, to raise food,)dread of Nicholas, and separate interests at Algiers, 
until the pawnbrokers, having already loaded them-| have drawn off from the British alliance at the very 
selves with such deposits, refused to issue any more first outbreak of hostilities in the Archipelago? or 





tickets. But at Sheffield the same feature recurred 
in a heightened and still more striking form, The 
workmen in the cutlery trade, unable to obtain any 
longer their usual market from the master dealers 
aud merchants, or brokers refusing to purchase any 
more, were compelled to pawn their articles at a 
very low valuation for money, and even for food and 
clothes; so that this extraordinary state of things 
arose—the pawnbrokers came into the London mar- 
ket with the goods, and there met with the regular 
dealers, whom they were able greatly to undersell, 
in such wise as to supply to a considerable degree 
the London and other markets, to the extreme aug- 
mentation of the distresses already so severely press- 
ee this branch of trade.’’* 

ow, in order to appreciate the misery that would 
ensue to this country from a similar stoppage in its 





* Parliamentary Debates, xxiii. 548. 


the Americans, whose government is so weak, and 
| their hostility to this country so inveterate, that 
thousands of armed pirates have for two years kept 
up an almost incessant warfare upon the Canadian 
frontier? Every thing indicates that a great maritime 
contest is not far distant, and that, when it does ar- 
rive, we will have to depend almost entirely upon 
our own resources for our defence. 

And are these resources, then, particularly our 
maritime strength, in such a state as to warrant us 
in any reasonable expectations that we shall be able 
to maintain our maritime superiority in the contest 
and avert the evils of actual blockade from the 
British harbours? The preparations of the enemy 
are well known: they have thirty ships of the line 
and eighteen frigates constantly in commission in 
the Baltic, and fifteen ships of the line and twelve 
frigates constantly in readiness in the Uxine. In 
considering the tees which England has at her 
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command to resist aggresion from sueh an enemy, we {revolutionary war commenced, and when the nava 
shall go back to the higher palmy days of British |and military estahlishments of the country were on 
exertion during the war; we shall not go back to | the scale to which Joseph Hume always refers as the 
the year 1606, when the British navy consisted of | ne plus ultra point of economic perfection. Now, 
two hundred and forty-two ships of the line, and a| upon turning to authentic documents, viz. the returns 
thousand and sixty-one armed vessels of all sizes. \of the navy in 1792, given by Mr. James in his Naval 
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We shall content ourselves with reverting to a hum-/History,* we shall find that the defensive naval 


bler and more parallel period, viz. the state of the | establishments of the country at the two periods 


British navy in 1838 compared with 1792, before the | stood as follows :— 


Line in Frigates in Line, ordinary Frigates, ordi- Total Total Grand Total of 
Commis. Commis. and building. nary and build. Line. Frigates. of all vessels. 
1792, 26 52 124 63 153 115 4l1l 
1838, 21 9 70 84 90 99 363 


But perhaps it will be said, that thongh the 
British navy capable of meeting an enemy, is not 
thus one-half of what it was in 1792, yet this is be- 
cause the resources of the country have so fallen off, 
that it was not able at the latter period to maintain the 
defensive establishment which was in existence at 


the former. To ascertain whether this is the case, 
let us examine what was the state of the population, 
our exports and imports, at these two periods, as 
affording a measure of the agriculture, manufactures, 
and general resources of the country. They stood 
respectively as follows :+|— 


Population of Great Exports. Imports. Tonnage. 
Britain and Ireland. Official Value. Official Value. 
1792, 12,680,000 £ 24,904,850 £19,659,358 1,540,145 
1838, 27,250,000 105,170,549 61,268,320 2,785,387 


Thus it appears that since 1792 the population 
of the British islands has more than doubled, the 
imports more than tripled, the exports moré than 
quadrupled, and the commercial navy increased about 
seventy per cent., while the ships of war, in all 
branches, have sunk to nearly a half of their standard 
in 1792. ‘This, too, has taken place during a time 
when the colonial empire of Great Britain has been 
multiplied above five-fold, and the chances of hos- 
tility with which we are brought in contact at different 
points over the globe, have been increased in a 
similar proportion. We invite the Whig-Radical 


market for our produce, and the only undecaying 
elements for our strength. Some very striking facts 
on this subject were brought forward upon the late 
dinner given upon the occasion of the embarking of 
the first emigrants to New Zealand, at Glasgow; 
and we willingly give a place to them here, as ex- 
hibiting, in a more striking light than has yet been 
done, the incalculable importance of the British 
colonies, not merely to the extension, but to the 
—— and existence of the mother country. 

* Let us no longerstrain,”’ said Mr. Sheriff Alison, 
“after the impracticable attempt to disarm the com- 





writers to examine and contradict these facts if they | mercial jealousy of the European states; but, boldly 


can, and submit them to the deliberate consideration 
of all the sober reasoners, and of all the intemperate 


admirers of democratic wisdom throughout the/ing of our Colonial Empire. 


realm. 

It is impossible for any one who is a friend to his 
country to contemplate such a state of things without 
the most serious alarm—an alarm which is only 
rendered the greater from the experienced difficulty 
of getting such future and contingent events to arrest 
the attention either of Government or the nation in 
this unthinking age. But, above all, if the matter 
is seriously considered, and if we reflect upon the 
imminent hazards of a maritime war, the miserable 
state of preparation in which the British navy is to 
meet it, and the awful effects which will ensue by 
the stoppage of trade, and the blockade of our har- 
bours by hostile squadrons, it must be evident that 
no more important subject of consideration ever was 
submitted to the attention ofa thinking nation. And 
we dwe]l upon the subject with the more earnestness 
because, when our situation as a whole is fairly 
looked in the face, and the policy which duty and 
interest alike prescribe, is adopted, there not only is 
no ground for alarm, but the most satisfactory pros- 
pects of future prosperity and welfare are opened on 
all sides to the nation. It is in our colonies that 
this source of strength is to be found; itis in our 
descendants on the other side of the Atlantic and the 


| 





- Pacific, that we are to look alike for the only certain 





looking our situation in the face, direct our main 
efforts to the strengthening, conciliating, and increas- 
There is to be found 
the bone of our bone, and the flesh of our flesh. There 
are to be found the true descendants of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; there the people, who, already imbued 
with our tastes, our habits, our artificial wants, must 
be chained for centuries to agricultural or pastoral 
employments, and can only obtain from the mother 
country the immense amount of manufactured pro- 
duce which their growing wealth and numbers must 
require. So strongly, gentlemen, am | impressed 
with these principles—so clearly do I see the future 
path traced out to England, not Jess by her duty 
than her interests, that there is no one circumstance 
in her present condition, not even those which are 
most justly considered as pregnant with danger and 
alarm, that may not be converted into the source of 
blessings, if a decided and manly course is taken by 
the nation and its Government in regard to its co- 
lonial interests. Indeed, so clearly does this appear, 
that one is almost tempted to believe that the mani- 
fold political and social evils of our present condi- 
tion, are the scourges intended by Providence to 





* James’s Naval History, 11. 404; Barrow’s An- 
son, App. 424. 

t Porter’s Parliamentary Tables and Finance Ac- 
counts for 1838. 
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bring us back, by necessity and a sense of our own|in commission in the British navy, be employed only 
interests, to those great national duties from whieh (in useless parades, when hundreds of thousands on 
we have so long and so unaccountably swerved. |the British shores are pining for the means of trans- 
Are we oppressed with a numerous and redundant port across the seas, and millions of acres on the 
population? Are we justly apprehensive that a mass other side of the ocean, teeming with verdant fer- 
of human beings, already consisting of five-and- tility, await only their robust hands to be converted 
twenty millions, and multiplying at the rate of a into a terrestrial paradise! Why should the British 
thousand souls a-day, will erelong be unable to find) navy not be employed, like the Roman legions in 
subsistence within the narrow space of theseislands?| time of peace, in works of public utility? and why 
Let us turn to the Colonies, and there we shall find| should their efforts not construct causeways across 
boundless regions, capable of maintaining ten times the deep, which would biod together the immense 
our present population in contentmeut and affluence, circuit of the British Colonial dominions, as strongly 
and which require only the surplus rms and mouths|as the highways constructed by the legions cemented 
of the parent state, to be converted into gigantic em-|the fabric of their mighty empire? In this view the 
pires, which, before a century has elapsed, may last inconvenience attending a redundant pauper po- 
overshadow the greatness even of European renown. |pulation—that of being with diffienlty removed, 





Are we justly fearful that the increasing manufactur- 
ing skill and growing commercial jealousy of the 
Continental states may gradually shut us out from 
the European market, and that our millions of manu- 
facturers may find their sources of foreign subsist- 
ence fail at a time when all home employments are 
filled up? Let us turn to the Colonies, and there 
we shall see empires of gigantie strength rapidly 
rising to maturity, in which manufacturing establish- 
ments cannot for centuries take root, and ia which 
the taste for British manufactures, and the habits of 
British comfort, are indelibly implanted on the 
British race. Are we overburdened with the weight 
of our poor-rates and the multitude of our paupers, 
and trembling under the effect of the deep-rooted dis- 
content produced ia the attempt to withdraw public 
support from the maintenance of the adult and 
healthy labourer? Let us find the means of trans- 
porting these healthy workmen to our colonial set- 
tlements, and we shall confer as great a blessing 
upon them as we shall give a relief to the parent 
state. Are we disquieted by the rapid progress of 
corruption in our great towns, and alarmed at the 
enormous mass of female profligacy which, like a 
gangrene, infests these great marts of pleasure and 
opulence? Let us look to the Colonies, and there 
we shall find states in which the population is ad- 
vancing with incredible rapidity, but in which the 
greatest existing evil is, the undue and frightful pre- 
ponderance of the male sex; and all that is wanting 
to complete their means of increase is, that the pro- 
portion should be righted by the transfer tu distant 
shores of part of the female population which now 
encumbers the British isles. Are the means to trans- 
port these numerous and indigent classes to these 
distant regions awanting, and has individual emigra- 
tion hitherto been liable to the reproach that it re- 
moves the better class of our citizens who could do 
for themselves, and leaves the poorest who encum- 
ber the land?) The British navy lies between, and 
means exist of transporting, at hardly any expense 
to the parent state, all that can ever be required of 
our working population from that part of the empire 
which they overburden, to that to which they will 
prove a blessing. Gentlemen, I agree with my elo- 
quent and esteemed friend, Dr. M*Leod, that it is 
astonishing the attention of Government has not ere 
this been turned to this subject. And why, | would 
ask, may not part, at least, of the British navy be 
constantly employed in transporting emigrants of all 
classes to our Colonial possessions? Why should 
two hundred vessels of different sizes, that are now 


would be converted into an element of national 
strength, because it would induce all classes cheer- 
fully to acquiesce in the duplication of our naval 
force, from which they all derive such obvious ad- 
vantages ; the navy would augment in size and grow 
in usefulness under such a salutary system ; and the 
very quality which Adam Smith long ago remarked 
js the greatest obstacle to the improvement of the 
human race, that of being the Jumber which it is of 
all others the most difficult to transport, would be- 
come the means of augmenting the maritime force 
of England, and strengthening the unseen chain 
which holds together the far distant provinces of its 
mighty dominion.” 

We cannot help thinking that the suggestion here 
made, of directing a part at least of the British navy 
to the removal of such part of our population as 
desire it, to our colonial possessions, is well worth 
of the most serious consideration. It must be evi- 
dent to every one who considers the extraordinary 
reduction which has taken place in our naval force 
during the last thirty years, and which has brought 
it down from two hundred and forty ships of the line 
to eighty, that we have fallen now into an economi- 
cal and commercial generation; and that the rulers 
of the state, and the democratic constituencies who 
direct the rulers, are entirely governed by that pas- 
sion for present economy, and that disregard of 
future objects, which is the invariable characteristic 
of the masses of mankind. No surprise need be ex- 
cited at a democratic community being influenced by 
such want of foresight, when all the eloquence of 
Demosthenes was unable to persuade the most en- 
lightened of the states of antiquity w take any steps 
to ward off the danger arising from the invasion of 
Philip of Macedon; and all the wisdom of Wash- 
ington, was unable to communicate to the greatest 
republic of modern times, sufficient strength or fore- 
sight to prevent its eapital being taken, and its 
arsenals pillaged, by a British division not four 
thousand strong. It is of the last importance, there- 
fore, to discover some method by which the increase 
of the navy, evidently essential to our national in- 
dependence, and to avert the horrors of the actual 
blockade of our harbours, may be rendered popular 
with the masses of the people. That these masses 








|would make the most strenuous exertions to support 
'the independence of the British fiag, if a war actuall 

broke out, may be considered as certain; but will 
they be equally ready to make those efforts during 
peace, and when the danger is as yet distant, which 
are requisite both to insure its success and shorten 
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its duration? Experience proves that they will not; examine our maritime and commercial situation, we 
for, though menaced by maritime dangers of every /shall find many causes for serious alarm, and many 
kind, they have, in the last five-and-twenty years,/ reasons for concluding that our policy in these re- 
let the royal navy sink down one-third of what it was) spects has hitherto been mainly directed to fruitless or 
during the war, und one-half what it was before its! unattainable objects ; and that, in theiz prosecution, we 
commencement. The only mode, therefore, tiat is) have overlooked or neglected the certain elements of 
apparently practicable of bringing up the royal navy| strength lying in our own bosom, in the growth of our 
to a level at all commensurate either with the|colonialempire. If we look to our exports and tonnage 
strength of the state or the dangers with which it is| returns, we shall see that our maritime resources for 
threatened, is by giving the masses some present) the last forty years have been far from keeping pace 
and personal object of advantage, which is to be| with our commercial growth, and that our exports to 
gained by the expense requisite for its increase.| the countries whom we have made the greatest sacri- 
Now, no object would be so generally popular, or; fices to propitiate, have been constantly and rapidly 
universally felt to be important, as that which) declining, while those to our colonies, for whose in- 
furnished the means of gratuitous emigration to a! terests we have done so little, have been as constant- 
large proportion of our surplus working popalation.||y and rapidly increasing; and that it is the growth 
Every class in the country, every part of the empire,| of the latter which has concealed and counterbalanced 
would at once feel the benefit of such an arrange-| the decay of the former. Let us look at our total ex- 
ment:—the poor, by the safe and easy means of ports, imports, and tonnage in the present time, as 
emigration that would be afforded them to countries compared with what they were during the peace of 
where their condition would at once become prosper-| Amiens. They stood as follows :— 


ee Pes ae a eee of the ert Exports, Imports. Tonnage. 
wd i 4 oe ns Pg reese ‘ ot te He") 1802, L. 38,309,980 L. 29,926,210 L. 2,167,0¢0 
wou e occasioned ; the manulacturers, In the vast 1838, 105,170,549 61,268,320 2,890,601 


increase in the colonial market for their produce} 
which would be opened up; the colonies, in the) 
boundless supply of robust and eflicient labourers 
with which they would be furnished. The inerease 
in the population, now so much the object of con- 
cern to the mother country, would cease to be re- 
garded with any disquietude ; it would be considered 
only as the harbinger of the increased growth of our 
colonial possessions, and an increased vent for our 
produce for our colonial wants. The British navy 
would really become the chain which holds together 
the far distant parts of its immense dominion; the 
means of uniting them in peace—the force to protect 
them in war; and the prosperity and extension of 
the far and distant parts of the empire, acting and| 
reacting upon each other, would tend only to aug- 
ment their mutual and highly beneficial dependence 
on each other, and to increase the strength of the 


naval force which was to protect alike all parts of 4 ra 

the empire. encroachments they are making on British maritime 
The British commercial policy, ever since the re- er nd oe as pe on 

ciprocity system began; may be characterised in two Mr. Port p+ Beard of Trade: for y eseae aoe y 

words—* Colonial Neglect and European Propitia-| * rw - “os { Forei 

tion.” As this system has now been in operation for 6 rvartg that the relative proportions of Foreign and 

sixteen years, ainple time has been afforded to de-| sritish shipping employed in conducting our trade at 
, 4 , ~ | these two periods were as follows:— 

monstrate, by experience, its effects, whether fer} 


“* Thus, gentlemen, you see, that while from 1802 
to 1838, that is in six-and-thirty years, our exports 
have advanced from 38 to 105, that is about 280 per 
cent, and our imports from 29 to 61, that is about 
210 per cent., our whole tennage has only in- 
creased from 21 to 28, that is about 33 per 
cent. This broad and decisive fact is calculated 
to excite the most serious alarm in every rational 
bosom, as to the maintenance in future of the ma- 
ritime superiority of Great Britain. For who has 
carried the remainder of our merehandise abroad, and 
wafted the remainder of our imports to our shores ? 
Somebody must have done it. The conclusion is 
unavoidable that it was done in great part by foreign 
states, that is, by vessels and seamen that may any 
day be ranged against us by our enemies. And, gen- 
tlemen, the number of these foreign seamen and ves- 
sels now employed in the British trade, and the rapid 


good or for evil. The following statement of the! Britisn. 

effect of this system, which commenced in 1823, was; \ essels. Tons. 

made by Mr. Alison at the Glasgow dinner above re-} 1802, - - - - + - 11.285 1,668,060 

decsad to ime - | 1888, ------ 16,119 2,785,387 
| Foreien. 


* Standing as I do in the midst of this great com- 4 

mercial city, second to none, after the metropolis, in| V essels. Tons. 

the British empire, 1 need not say that we are peo-| 1802, ------ 3472 467,608 

ple mainly dependent on commerce and maritime | 1838, - ---- - 867! 1,211,066 
strength ; and we have only to look around us, and) « Thus, while the British tonnage in the last thir- 
contemplate the narrow extent of these islands, com-| ty-six years has advanced from sixteen to twenty- 
pared with the vast population already crowded with- seven, the foreign employed in conducting our trade 
in their shores, to feel convinced that any serious and | have advanced from 44 to 121, that is nearly tripled. 
permanent obstruction to our foreign commerce, or! ‘This, gentlemen, is the general result; and unques- 
decline in our maritime power, would not only be at-| tionably it is sufficiently alarming to every one who. 
tended with the greatest danger to our independence, considers how essential our maritime superiorty is to 
but fraught with a degree of wide-spread misery,} our foreign commerce; and what would be the con- 
perhaps unparalelled even in the long annals of hu-| dition of the British population if the empire of the 
man suffering. But, gentlemen, when we minutely | seas were wrested from it, and the Thames, the 
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Clyde, and the Mersey, were blockaded by hostile 


rica increased . * from 18 to 23 perct, 


fleets? But the particulars of our trade with sepa-) With British colonies in Ame- 
rate countries are far more instructive, because they} With Uuited American States “ 6 to 9 « 
demonstrate, in the clearest manner, where it is that}; With India ‘ ° ° “3hto 5 


the decay of our trade and shipping is going on, and ; a . 
where the counterpoising sources of strength and re- These facts may be considered as decisive against 
vival are to be found. It appears from Mr. Porter’s| the reciprocity system, so far as the maritime in- 
Parliamentary Tables, that since 1823, when the re-| terests of the empire are concerned. ‘They prove, 
ciprocity system commenced, our tonnage with the | beyond the possibility of doubt, after the most ample 
countries with whom the reciprocity treaties were Opportunity of uying the system by experience has 
concluded has been decreasing in the most alarming|been given, that under the recipocrity system the 
manner, while no increase whatever has taken place| British flag is gradually becoming extinct in the 
during the same period in the amount of the goods | trade with Continental Europe; and that if it is eon- 
which they take off our hands. The British and tinued for ten or fifteen years longer, our whole 
foreign shipping employed in the trade with Prussia, | trafhe with Europe will be carried on in the vessels 








Sweden, Denmark, Norway, since 1820, have stood 
as follows :— 
British declined with 
Prussia from 539 ships to 270 


Denmark, 57 « 16 
Norway, 168 * 15 
Sweden, =a | 66 


And the foreign ships with Great Britain have in- 


creased during the same period in these states as fol-| 


lows :— 
Prussia with Great Britain 


increased from - - - 258 to $03 
Danish, - - - - = - 44 to 624 
Norwegian, - - - - - 558 to 785 
Swedish, - - - - - - 7I1 to 250 


Such, gentlemen, is the working cf the reciprocity 
system with these countries ; and even in regard to 
America our trade stands thus :— 


British. American. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1836, 226 - - 86,383 524 - - 226,483 


“Thus you see, gentlemen, that while our com-| 


merce with Northern Europe is almost entirely pass- 
ing into the hands of foreignegs, nearly three-fourths 
of that with America is at this moment in the hands 
of the inhabitants of that country! It is easy to see, 
that if we had no commercial intercourse but with 
such foreign and independent states, we should by 
the very extension of our export of manufactures, be 
nursing up a foreign, and possibly hostile, commer- 
cial navy, which would ere long wrest from us the 
empire of the seas. It is needless to go farther into 
details ; for the following is the general result of the 
change which the tonnage of our foreign commerce 
with all parts of the world has undergone during the 
last thirty-six years. 

«“ The trade of Great Britain with all Europe has 
declined from 1802 to 1839, from 65 to 48 per ct. 


Countries. 1827. 
Russia, - - £1,408,970 
Sweden, - - 46,731 
Norway, - - 39,129 
Denmark - - 104,916 
Prussia, - - 174,338 


It is needless to go farther into details, for the fol- 
lowing statement by the learned and indefatigable 
Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, on that subject is 
decisive :— That part of our commerce,” says Mr. 
Porter, ** which, being carried on with the rich and 
civilized inhabitants of European nations, should 
present the greatest field for extension, will be seen 


lof foreign states. Indeed, it is evident, from the 
lextraordinarily rapid growth of foreign shipping in 
|carrying onthe British commerce, that if the present 
|system continues many years longer, ine foreign 
|sailors and tonnage employed in carrying on our 
|commereial intercourse, at Jeast with the States of 
| Europe, will be greater than our own; that is to say, 
| we Shall have nursed up a race of foreign seamen in 
}our own harbours, and in conducting our own trade, 
| Superior in number to those of the British islands— 
|in other words, sharpened, and put into the enemy’s 
hands, the dagger which may at any moment pierce 
jus to the heart. 

| Real reeiprocity with these countries would evident- 
ily have consisted in stipulating, that in consideration 
of our admitting some article in which they had ad- 
vantages over us, on the same terins as they admitted 
| ours that they should do the same with some article of 
| our manufacture in which we had the advantage, and 
they had the worst of it by nature. But we never 
|thought of doing this but contented ourselves with 
|surrendering to them the whole advantages which 
ithe navigation laws gave to our shipping, without 
‘ever stipulating even the smallest corresponding 
alvantage in favour of our cotton, hardware, or 
woollen goods, in which we had by nature the start 
of them. The consequence has been that our own 
shipping employed in carrying on the trade with these 
nations has been almost destroyed, while no benefit 
whatever has been gained in our exports to these 
nations by the sacrifice. This decisively appears 
from comparing our exports to the powers with 
whom we concluded recipocrity treaties for the last 
ten years, during which time, in consequence of the 
action of these treaties, our shipping with them has 
been dwindling away to nothing. The following 
table exhibits the value of our exports to the Baltic 





powers, in 1827 and 1828, and 1835 and 1836 ;— 


1828. 1835. 1836. 
£1,518,936 £1,752,775 £1,742,433 
42,699 105,156 1,113,308 
53,582 79,278 79,469 
111,880 107,979 91,302 
179,145 188,273 160,722 


to have fallen off under this aspect in a remarkable 
degree. ‘The average annual exports to the whole 
of Europe were /ess in value by nearly 20 per cent. in 
the five years from 1832 to 1836, than they were. in the 
five years that followed the close of the war; and it 
affords strong evidence of the unsatisfactory footing 
upon which our trading regulations with Europe are 
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established, that the exports to the United States of| 


America, which, with their population of only twelve | East Indies, . : . : 
| 


} 


| 


millions, are removed to a distance from us of 3000 
miles across the Atlantic, have amounted to more 


NEGLECT 

1,180,000 

4,285,829. 
* The articulate returns of the trade of each coun- 

try for the years 1837 and 1838, have not yet been 


Australian Colonies, . ° “ 


than one-half of the value of our shipments to the}latd before the public: but here is surely enough to 
whole of Europe, with a population fifteen times as|excite our wonder and astonishment. You see that 
great as that of the United States of America, agd|Canada, with its population that does not yet reach 
with an abundance of productions suited to our wants, | fifteen hundred thousand souls, takes off no less than 
which they are naturally desirous of exchanging for £2,800,000, of our produce, or nearly twice as much 
the products of our mines and looms.” .|as Russia, with its population of sixty millions. You 

Thus it distinctly appears, that while we have see that the British West India Islands, with a popu- 
completely sacrificed, by the reciprocity treaties, our lation of about forty thousand white, and eight hun- 
shipping employed in the trade with Northern |dred thcusand black inhabitants, consumed in 1836 
Europe, we have derived no countervailing advan-|no less than £3,700,000, or considerably more than 
tage whatever in our exports to these countries,/twice as much as France, with its population of 
because they actually, as a whole, take off, on an thirty-two millions. And whatis most marvellous 
average of five years, less of that produce than they | of all, and comes directly home to the object of this 
did five-and-twenty years ago. It is evident, that/night’s festive assembly, the Australian Colonies, 
while they have taken advantage of our simplicity | with a population scarcely at this moment amounting 
to engross to themselves all the carrying trade to a hundred thousand, take off no Jess than £1,100,- 
between their harbours and Great Britain, they have 000 a-year of produce. Why, gentlemen, I venture 
taken care to give us no corresponding advantage to predict, that before the year 1840 the colonists of 
whatever in our commercial intercourse with them. New Holland, reinforeed as they will be by our 
In fact, they have done more—the only return they | friends around us proceeding to New Zealand, will 
have made for our concession in maritime: affairs,| consume more of British produce and manufactures, 
has been to load our manufactures with additional | though they may not number a hundred and twenty 
duties. Prussia has rewarded us for our ample con- thousand souls, than the sixty millions of the Mus- 


cessions to her by the Prosso-Germanic league. | 


Every year brings a fresh ukase from the Emperor 
of Russia, imposing additional duties on our goods ; 
and even our little puppet, the revolutionary Queen 
of Portugal, has shown her gratitude for the aid 


covite empire. Such is the wonderful difference be- 
tween the commercial intercourse we can maintain 
with our own descendants—our own flesh and blood 
—the Anglo Saxon race whom we have sent forth to 
civilize the world—and the inhabitants of foreign 





which put her on the throne, by nearly doubling the | states, subjected to the authority of hostile govern- 
duties on every species of British manufacture ? ments, or swayed by foreign commercial jealousy. 
Mr. Alison, after dwelling on these tacts, proceeded Lord Brougham, in the debate on the repeal of the 
as follows to exhibit the very different picture which Orders in Council in 1812, has explained, with even 
the colonial trade has presented ;— more than his usual felicity, the causes of this re- 
** Gentlemen, I will not fatigue you with further markable diflerence between the commerce opened 
details. You see here the astonishing facts that in our own colonies 4nd that which ean be main- 
France, with its thirty-two millions of inhabitants, tained with any other independent state in the old 
takes only £1,500,000 worth; that Prussia, with a/world. “The extent,’ says he, “and swift and 
population of fourteen millions, takes off only|regular progress of the American market for British 
£160,000 worth! and most marvellous of all, that| goods, is not surprising; we ean easily and clearly 
Russia, now with a population of sixty millions,| account for it. In the nature of things it can be no 
takes only £1,700,000 of our produce. From these | otherwise, and the reason lies on the very surface of 
facts we may estimate, with perfect certainty, the|the fact. America is an immense agricultural 
chances which Great Britain has of being able to|country, where land is plentiful and cheap; men 
maintain a lucrative commercial intercourse with the|and labour, though quickly increasing, yet atill 
old European nations in the same stage of civilisation | scarce and dear, compared with the boundless regions 
with herself, and influenced by the political hostility | which they occupy and cultivate. In such a country 
and commercial rivalry incident to their political | manufactures do not naturally thrive; every exertion, 
situation. Gentlemen, I have said, however gloomy if matters be left to themselves, os into other 
the prospects of our commercial interests with such channels. This people is connected with England 
states may be, there is not only hope but confidence| with origin, language, manners, and institutions; 
to be derived from another quarter; and if we turn|their tastes go along with their convenience, and 
to the Colonies we shall at once see whence it is|they come to us as a matter of course for the articles 
that England is now deriving its heart’s blood, and| which they do not make themselves. Only take 
from what commercial intercourse our wealth and | one fact as an example: the negroes in the southern 
greatness in future times is to be derived. Gentle-|states are clothed in English-made goods, and it 
men, you wil! be astonished, your hearts will exult,| takes 40s. a year thus to supply one of these unfor- 
at the magnitude of the returns which | am now to |dunate persons. This will be admitted to be the 
lay before you. In the year 1836 it appears that |lowest sum for which any person in America can be 
our— clothed ; but take it as the average, and make a de- 
Rez! Value. | duction for the expenses above prime cost, you have 
Exports to the United States of America a sum upon the whole population of eight millions, 
werenolessthan . . .  £12,425,605| which approaches the value of our exports to the 
British North American Colonies. 2,732,291 | United States. But it is not merely in clothing. Go 
British West Indies, 3,786,463} to any house in the Union, from their large and 
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wealthy cities to the most solitary cabin or log-| Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Missis- 
house in the forests, you find in every corner the| sippi to the Atlantic Ocean, there is not one pauper 
furniture, tools, and ornaments of Staffordshire, of|to be found. Such are the customers whom America 
Warwickshire, and of the northern counties of Eng-| presents to us. The rapid increase of their culture 
land. The wonder ceases when we thus reflect fer| and population, too, doubling in twenty-five or thirty 
@ moment, and we plainly perceive that it can be no| years, must necessarily augment this, demand for 
otherwise. ‘The hale population of the country is| our goods in the same proportion. Circumstanced 
made up of customers who require, and who can/|as the two countries are, I use no figure of speech, 
afford to pay, for our goods. This, too, is peculiar bat speak the simple fact when I say, that not an 
to that nation, and it is a peculiarity as happy for axe falls in the woods of America which does not 
them as it is profitable for us. I know the real or! put in motion come shuttle, or hammer, or wheel in 
affected contempt with which some persons in thls | England,’’** 








country treat our kinsmen of the West. I fearsome! Such is the astonishing effect of the causes thus 
angry and jealous feelings have survived our former 
more intimate connexion with them—feelings en- 
gendered by the event of its termination, but which 
it would be wiser, as well as more manly, to forget. 
Nay, there are certain romantic spirits who even de- 
spise the unadorned structure of their massive demo- 
cratic society. But to me I freely acknowledge, the 
sight of one part of it brings feelings of envy as an 
Englishman : I mean the happy distinction that, over 
the whole extent of that boundless continent, from 


Population. 
Russia, - - 60,000,000 
Sweden, oe 6 3,000,000 
Denmark, - 2,000,000 
Prussia, - 14,000,000 
France, - + 32,000,000 
Portugal, - 3,000,000 
se - + 14,000,000 
Jnited States 
of rte 14,000,000 
British North 
American : 1,500,000 
Colonies, 


British West 
India Islands, 900,000 


Br. Australian 100,000 
colonies, 


It may truly be said that this table speaks as to 
the real interests and manufacturing establishments 
of Great Britain; and that, if our rulers were not 
struck with judicial blindness, they would at once 
oe ey where it is that the steady and rising mar- 

et for British manufactures, and where all our 
efforts to promote a successful traffic may be regarded 
as fruitless and unavailing. For fifteen years past 
our whole commercial policy has been directed to 
the object of gaining a more ready vent for onr manu- 
factures into the continental states of Europe. We 
have concluded no less than twelve reciprocity 
treaties with the principal powers; and, in order to 
propitiate their -will, we have sacrificed by our 
treaties all our commercial advantages at least in our 
intercourse with these states. And what has been 
the result? Why, that our commerce with them is 
a perfect trifle when compared with that which we 
maintain with our own colonies, whom we have mal- 
treated and neglected fer their sakes; and that, 
while the old states take off a few pence per head of 
their population, our own colonies take off as many 
pounds. In this instance we have truly verified the 


old adage, that we have been penny wise and pound 














foolish, even in regard to our existing iftterests at the | 
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eloquently described by Lord Brougham, as occasion- 
ing the surprising demand for English manufactures 
in the British Colonies, or the independent States 
which have arisen from that origin, over other coun- 
tries. ‘The following Table, which, a priori, would 
have been incredible, shows the exports to different 
states, as compared with their respective population, 
and the value of British manufactures which they 
consume per head :— 


Exports in Proportion 
1836. per head. 
£1,742,433 £0 0 5 
113,308 009 
91,302 0 Ol 
160,472 0 0 34 
1,591,381 0 Ol 
1,085,934 008 
427,000 008 
12,425,605 017 0 
2,739,291 111 6 
3,786,453 312 0 
1,180,000 1115 0 


moment. But When, in addition to this, it is recol- 
lected that these colonies are part of ourselves— 
distant provinces of our own empire, whose blood is 
our blood, whose strength is our strength; that the 
are increasing in numbers with a rapidity unparal- 
leled in the annals of the world ; and that, however 
fast they may augment, they are by their situation 
and circumstances chained for centuries to agricul- 
tural and pastoral employments, and consequently 
our export trade with them must increase in the same 
— as their numbers; while, on the other 

and, the states of continental Europe are increasing 
far-less rapidly in nambers—are actuated for the 
most part by commercial or political jealousy, and 
may any moment becomé our enemies, it may safely 
be affirmed that the neglect of the colonial provinces 
to propitiate foreign powers, is of all human absur- 
dities the most absurd. 

It is needless to enquire to. what cause this marvel- 
lous difference between Colonial and European 
trade is owing. It is immaterial whether it is to be 
ascribed to the circumstance of the Continental states 
being in the same state of civilisation with ourselves, 





*Parliamentary Debates, ¥xiji. 515. 
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or being inhabited by people who have no tasie for 
our manufactures, or no money to buy them; or 
governed by jealous and hostile foreign govern- 
ments—or actuated by similar and rival commercial 
establishments. Itis sufficient to state the fact, that, 
from one or other, or all of these causes, their trade 
with us is trifling, and either stationary or declining, 
while that with our colonies is enormous, steady, 
and constantly increasing. In truth, however, it is 
not difficult to perceive to what cause the total 
failure of all attempts at commercial increase with 
the old states of Furope is to be ascribed. Mr. 
Alison observed at the Glasgow dinner, “It is easy 
to see to what cause this remarkable decline in our 
trade with old nations, and this marvellous increase 
in our commercial intercourse with our own colonies, 
is to be ascribed. It is evidently owing to the fact, 
that these old states are in the same state of civilisa- 
tion with ourselves, and therefore they are actuated 
by a natural desire to deal in the same articles, and 
to manufacture the same produce as ourselves. 
we cotton-spinners?—so are they. 


Are} 
Are we iron-| 
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British competition, or close the vision of their go- 
vernments, to the dazzling spectacle of British great- 
ness. ‘They see that we have risen to the summit 
of prosperity under the system of protection to do- 
mestic industry, and they naturally imagine that itis 
only by following our example that they can hope 
to rival our success. It is in vain that we now offer 
to meet them on the footing of perfect reciprocity. 
They say—* \t is very well for you to throw down 
the barriers when your superiority in every branch 
of industry is incontestible. When ours is the same, 
we will fellow your example; in the mean time, 
you must allow us to imitate the steps which 
enabled you to reach the elevated position which you 
now enjoy.’ Gentlemen, it is difficult to see the 
answer which can be made to such arguments.” 
Powerful as are these considerations, derived from 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain, in favour of her colonial settlements, the 
facts pointing the same way, deducible from the ship- 
ping interests, are, if possible, still more conclusive. 
The essential difference between the shipping, which 





masters'—so are they. Are we silk manufacturers? | carries on a trade between the colonies and the mo- 
—so are they. Are we cutlery and hardware mer-| ther country, is, that it is, as in the former case, all 
chants'—soarethey. Are we clothiers and woollen. | our own—in the latter, one-half belongs to our ene- 
draperst—so are they. There is no branch of in- mies. This difference is so enormous, the effects it 
dustry in which we excel, in which they are not al] | produces on our maritime strength are so extraordi- 
making the greatest and most strenuous, and some-| nary, that, numerous as are the details which we 
times successful, efforts to rival and outstrip vs. It| have already given, we cannot resist the temptation 
is in vain that we meet them with the signs of amity, of contrasting our shipping and tonnage with some 
and hold out the olive branch in token of our desire | of the principal foreign powers with whom we have 
to establish reciprocity treaties on the footing of real | concluded reciprocity treaties with that which we 





mutual ect ae We cannot, by so doing, either 
shut the eyes of their manufacturers to the danger of 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN TONNAGE 


carry on with our own colonies. 


WITH RECIPROCITY COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN. 
Ships Tons. Ships. Tons. 

Sweden, ------ - 66 10,865 250 42,439 
Norway,+------ 15 1,573 785 125,875 
Denmark, -- - - - - Ib 2,152 694 51,907 
Prussia, - - + - - - - 270 42,567 903 174,439 
France, ------- 2,036 198,339 1,740 108,352 
United States, - - - 226 86,383 524 226,483 

COLONIAL TRADE, 
BRITISH. 

East India Company’s Territories, Singapore and Ships. Tons. 
ee Ee a ee a ae ee 97,034 
New South Wales, - - + - - - - - + = = 59 19,195 
British Northem Colonies, - - - - - - - - 2,026 620,772 
British West Indies, - - - - - - - = + = 900 237,922 


Nor is the present magnitude of the British trade 
with these colonies more remarkable than its rapid 
increase. Some very remarkable facts on this sub- 


Parliamentary Tables, that the growth of our ship- 
ping employed between Canada, Australia, and the 
mother country, has been as follows :— 


ject were stated by Mr. Alison at the public dinner Australia. Canada. Canada. 

in Glasgow :—* You have already seen how com- Coasting Trade. With Britain. 

pony our shipping which trades with Northern Tons. Tons. Tons. 
urope is withering away under the action of the 1820 - 1,291 248,343 343,377 

reciprocity treaties ; and you have seen that it is now 1836 - 19,195 609,111 620,772 


little more than a fourth of what it was fifteen years 
ago; while that of the Baltic powers trading with us 
has quadrupled during the same period. But, gen- 
tlemen, turn to the colonies, and you will learn a 
very different result; and behold with delight a 
growth of our shipping as extraordinary, as its de- 
cline in our intercourse with Europe is serious and 


Thus the astonishing facts are apparent, that, in con- 
ducting the intercourse between Canada, the West 
Indies, and the mother country, there has grown up 
a commercial navy of nearly 1,200,000 tons, of which 
nearly 600,000 belong to Great Britain, and the re- 
mainder to her transatlantic offspring ; while the 
tonnage with the Australian Colonies a increased 





alarming. Gentlemen, it appears from Mr. Porter's’ 





in sixteen years, prior to 1836, from 1200 to 20,000, 
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or nearly twenty-fold. When we recollect that the 
total commercial navy of Great Britain is only 
2 800,000 tons, and that our vast foreign trade with 
America only employs 88,000 tons of our shipping, 
the whole remainder being in the hands of the 
Americans thems] ves ; and that our intercourse with 
Canada and Australia, the population of which is not 
sixteen hundred thousand, already gives employment 
to 600,000 tons, or nearly seven times that oy a ar 
in our whole immense commerce with the United 
States of America, the vital importance of colonial 
trade to maritime independence becomes at once ap- 
parent; and the general result of the comparative 
progress of the vessels belonging to Great Britain, 
at home and in the colonies, from 1814 to 1836, is as 
follows :— 


Great Britain. Colonies. 

Tons. Tons. 
1814 - - - - 2,414,170 202,795 
1836 - - - - 2,349,749 442,897 


Thus you see, gentlemen, that while the shipping of 
Great Britain and Ireland has declined in the last 
five-and-twenty years, notwithstanding the prodigi- 
ous increase of our exports and imports, that em- 
ployed in conducting the trade with the colonies has 
more than doubled. More decisive evidence cannot 
be imagined of the vital importance of the colonial 
trade, not only to our commercial wealth, but to our 
national existence. And if any one, after the facts 
that have now been stated, remains blind to our true 
national interests, and the quarter from which we 
must look for our wealth, our security, and inde- 
pendence, in future times, [ say neither will he be 
converted though one rose from the dead.” 

When it is demonstrated by statistical facts like 
these, concerning which there can be no dispute, that 
interests so vast both in our colonial possessions and 
the parent state, are dependent upon the connexion 
between Great Britain and her Colonies; when it is 
recollected that the bread and very existence of mil- 
lions at home depend upon the increasing trade and 
market with these Colonies; and that our maritime 
Strength and national independence are entirely de- 
pendent upon the immediate adoption of such a sys- 
tem as shall extend and increase our colonial empire, 
it is with feelings of regret too profound to be mingled 
with bitterness—with sentiments of indignation too 
deep to exhale in angry words—that we look back 
upon the colonial policy of Great Britain for the last 
ten years. It may safely be affirmed, that the insane 
policy of Great Britain to her colonial possessions 
during that time has been unparalleled in modern 
times. She has first forced upon the West India 
islands the monstrous project of negro emancipation, 
a step which has already reduced to one-half the pro- 
duce of those splendid colonies, and given a blow to 
the prosperity both of the Negro and European popn- 
lation from which neither can ever recover. We 
have the details lying beside us, and were we not 
fearful of exhausting the patience of our readers by 
farther statistical details, we could exhibit a picture 
from Parliamentary and authentic documents of pro- 
gressive ruin in those noble establishments, which 
would amply bear out, and even exceed this state- 
ment, 

The next, practically speaking, shortened by two 
years the period of negro apprenticeship, and thereby 
completely disorganised all the plans which the 
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planters had laid for enabling them to wind up their 
affairs during the period of apprenticeship. And 
when it became manifest that the negroes would not 
work, and that a fresh supply of labourers became 
indispensable to maintain industry in the West India 
Islands, we passed Acts of Parliament prohibiting 
the introduction of free Asiatic labourers, and pro- 
mulgated regulations in the island, which, by giving 
the planters no security in the retention of the labour 
of free European workmen, have in effect cut off all 
means of supplying the place of the indolent negroes 
in the cultivation of the land. 

What have we gone during the same period in 
Canada? It would appear from our conduct to that 
noble colony, that we were desirous of disgusting it 
so completely with the rule of the mother country, as 
to throw it headlong into the arms of the United 
States. We first winked at and promoted republi- 
canism and sedition to such a degree, as to fan them 
into actual rebellion; and, though aware for years 
that an insurrection was rapidly approaching, we left 
the colonies with only 3500 British soldiers to protect 
them from destruction. When the first revolt was 
put down by this gallant handful of men, and the 
strenuous support of the loyal North American British 
population, we carried the system of conciliation, 
concession, and dallying with treason to such a 
length, as tocause the rebellion to break out a second 
time under circumstances of still greater horror, and 
when it required to be extinguished in oceans of 
blood. While the wintry heavens were illuminated 
by the light of burning villages, and the wintry forests 
were strewed with the carcasses of slaughtered pea- 
sants, we submitted quietly to the insulting inroads 
of hundreds of buccaneers and pirates from the 





American territory, in a way that never yet was done 
by the government of any independent state. Whea 
‘the roya? banner of the loyal iahabitants in Upper 
Canada had surmounted these various evils, and a 
second time restored peace to a distracted land, the 
sympathy of our rulers with their old allies—the 
republican party in America—was so strong, that 
they have never proposed a vole of thanks in either 
House of Parliament or from the Crown, to the brave 
soldiers and patriots who saved the empire from dis- 
memberment! Lastly, to show our sympathy with 
the anti-national party in our transatlantic posses- 
sions, in our total disregard to their vital interests, 
we placed at the head of the colonial department 
Lord Normanby, whose policy in Ireland was graced 
by the wholesale liberation of felons and anti-national 
convicts, and placed at the head of the government 
in Quebec, Poulett Thompson, the President of the 
Board of Trade, who is chiefly known by his long 
established connexion with the Baltic timber trade, 
and his often avowed predilection for an equalization 
of the duties on Baltic and Canadian timber. 
Serious as these evils are, we much fear that 
greater and more heavy blows at our colonial in- 
terests are yet in the contemplation of our infatuated 
Government. Acting on the dictation of the urban 
constituencies, whose great object is to buy cheap, 
and still clinging to the blind system of foreign pro- 
pitiation, there is little room for doubting that they 
will ere long, perhaps in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, bring forward ministerial plans for equalizin 
the duties on Baltic and Canadian timber, an 
Foreign and British sugar. Strong indications of 





these intentions have already appeared in the speeches 
of many of the supporters of Government, and the 
appointment of Mr. Poulett Thomson to the vice- 
royalty of Canada may be considered as the official 
promulgation of their intention. Let no one imagine 
that these propositions are so obviously destructive 
in their effects, and bear so obviously the tendency 
to dismember the empire, that therefore they will not 
be attempted by a Ministry whose only principle 
seems to be to prolong their official existence, without 
any regard to the jeopardy which the means of ac- 
complishing that object may place the existence or 
independence of the country. It is never to be for- 
gotten, that to procure the support of O’Connell’s 
tail, they have surrendered the government of Ireland 
and the direction of the nation to the Popish faction, 
whose bond of cement is the repeal of the Union, that 
is, the dismemberment of the empire. True, by 
establishing a free trade in timber, we should anni- 
hilate the industry of our North American Colonies, 
and throw them at once into the arms of the United 
States, and cut off at once 600,000 tons of British 
shipping, and altogether extinguish both our maritime 
superiority and national independence. True, by 
equalizing the duties on por and British sugar, 
we should utterly destroy our West India Colonies, 
and perpetuate that hideous tearing of 200,000 negroes 
from the shores of Africa, which we have professed 
ourselves so anxious to prevent. But what does all 
that signify !—the urban constituencies must be pro- 
pitiated ; a few stray seats at the next election may 
turn the balance in favour of the Destructive or Con- 
servative party; and the cry of cheap sugar and 
cheap bread may catch these stray yotes and cast the 
balance. 


It is childish to descant 2lways upon the weakness 
and imbecility of ministers, or suppose that a tortuous 
policy, so flagrantly dangerous and impolitic as that 
which we have just been considering, is to be ascribed 
to the mere recklessness or want of capacity of our 
present rulers. It is perversity in the public mind 
which is the real source of the evil—it is the short 
sighted views of the numerous constituencies that 
have so long rendered a remedy impossible. The 
colonies are wholly unrepresented in the House of 
Commons; the ten-pounders have the disposal of 
the majority of the seats in that Assembly ; to buy 
cheap is their immediate interest, and it matters 
Jittle to the short-seeing masses what effect that cheap 
baying may ultimately have upon their own or the 
national interests. Here is the true secret of colonial 
misgovernment; we are governed by masses who 
think only of buying cheap, and the interest of the 
colonies isto sell dear. Eight years ago we foresaw, 
and distinctly predicted this effect, as necessarily 
flowing from the Reform Bill. 


All the colonial calamities that have since oecurred 
are but the accomplishment of our predictions in this 
particular.* 

The colonies were not actually represented under 
the old constitution, but they were virtually so, be- 
cause colonial wealth found an easy entrance into 
Parliament through the means of the clese boroughs. 
The Whigs have destroyed that avenue for colonia} 





* Blackwood’s Magazine, September 1831, vol:| 
Xxx. p. 436, . 
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representation in the House of Commons; time will 

show whether they have not destroyed with it the 

— empire and national independence of Great 
ritain, 


——— 


From the Monthly Chronicle. 


SECRET ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH 
POLICE. 


Memoires tires des Archives de la Police de Paris 
depuis Louis XIV. jusqu a noe Jours. Par J. 
Pevcnet, Archiviste de la Police. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1838.* 


Tue compiler of this very curious, though, in many 
parts, unreadable book, had been for several years 
Keeper of the Archives of the Police of Paris. He 
was a man of good ordinary education, and not devoid 
of talent. Born in 1760, he entered, at the usual age, 
the college of Louis /e Grand, and in due time was 
called to the bar. In 1788 he became acquainted 
with Abbe Morelet, by whom he was employed in 
collecting and arranging materials for his * Dic- 
tionary of Commerce.” He also wrote for the New 
“* Encyclopedie Methodique’’ the articles Police and 
Municipality ; and shortly after became chief editor 
of the ** Gazette de France,” and, subsequently, of the 
“* Mercure.” In 1800 he published “te Geographie 
Commercaute,”’ in 5 vols. folio, which important work 
drew upon him the notice of Count Chaptal, then 
Minister of the Interiour, who named him Member 
of the Council of Commerce and Arts. At a later 
period, Count Francois de Nantes, Prefect of Police, 
~~ him at the head of a bureau in his department. 

n 1814, after the restoration, he was appointed to 
the censorship of the journals ; and after the hundred 
days, during which Peuchet had thrown up his of- 
fice, he was made Keeper of the Archives of the Pre- 
fecture of Police, which place he occupied till 1827. 

Our motive for entering into these details concerning 
the editor of this extraordinary book,is to show that the 
publication is not a surreptitious or catchpenny one, 
but that it has been seriously and diligently compiled 
by a person, who, from his acquirements and the 
facilities afforded him by the place he filled, was 
fully competent to execute such a task. 

Peuchet begins his history of the police with the 
year 1667, at which period several reforms were in- 
troduced into that part of the public administration 
by order of Louis 1V., who established it on a foot- 
ing nearly similar to that on which it stands at pre- 
sent. efore that time, the police was under the 
direction of the Prevot de Paris and two Lieutenants 
au Chatelet, one civil, the other criminal, who exer- 
cised their authority under the control of the parlia- 
ment of Paris. Louis IV. substituted for this triple- 
headed authority the direction of a single functionary, 
or magistrate, with the title of Lieutenant of Police, 
which denomination underwent a change, like so 
many others during the revolution, and took the new 
name of Prefect of Police. 





* Memoirs selected from the Archives of the Po- 
lice of Paris, from the time of Louis XIV. to the 
presentday. By J. Peuchet, Keeper of the Archives 
of the Police. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 1839. 
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The contents of these volumes are necessarily, 
from the nature of the subject, of the most various 
and desultory description ; the only order it was pos- 
sible to observe in the treatment of such heterogene- 
ous materials being a chronological one. They, 
therefore, it may be said, offer a vast moving pano- 
rama of the secret history of Parisian suciety, in all 
its phases, from the times of Louis XIV. to those of 
Charles X. The scenes of many-coloured life ex- 
hibited in these pages, embrace society in its utmost 
extent, in its heighis,{and in its depths, from the bril- 
liant summits of the French coort, with all its glitter, 
its heartless profligacy, its follies and its crimes, to 
the lowest and obscurest haunts and hiding places of 
murder, robbery, and every other villany and sin, in 
all their darkest shades of cruelty, horror, and 
abomination. From this unexaggerated description 
of its contents, it is evident that, to the many, it 
must and ought to be a sealed book. But, as in 
things most evil, there may still be found some 
touch of good, there are, in this dark record of human 
debasement and crime, interspersed here and there 
anecdotes that throw a new and interesting light upon 
historical characters, and adventures, which, from 
their fearful nature and extraordinary denouement, ex- 
cite and reward curiosity more vividly than many of 
the wildest fictions of romance. 
of these we shall select for the gratification of our 
readers. 

The first relates to the celebrated Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the favourite of James I., and of his ill-fated 
son, Charles 1., and the victim of Felton the assassia. 
‘This very curious and piquant passage in the life of 
the gay, gallant, profligate, profuse and enterprising 
Buckingham, Peuchet introduces in the following 
manner :— 

++ Now taking advantage of some isolated docu- 
ments which I discovered in a pasteboard case which 
lay perdu behind one of the busts that adorn the 
Salle des Passports at the Prefecture of Police, 1 shall 
bring Cardinal de Richelieu upon the stage in a more 
interesting and prominent manner. ‘The document] 
allude to 1s a report made to his eminence relative to 


A specimen of each | 


whatever took place at the court am! in the city. 
The Archives of the Prefecture of Police leave no 
doubt on this point, and the document I am about to 
produce furnishes the most undeniable proof. It is 
a report in the handwriting of Bois Robert, and 
signed by him and the Marquis de Beautru. This 
report speaks sometimes in both their names,-and at 
others only in the name of one of them. Here it is, 
in all its natvete, 


**¢T shall first inform your eminence, that I met 
by chance an Irishman, whom I had formerly known 
in Paris whilst he was pursuing his studies. I had 
then an opportunity of rendering him some services, 
for which he professed an unbounded gratitude. On 
leaving Paris he returned to England, and made no 
greater way in the world than to become the favourite 
valet de chambre of his Grace my Lord Duke of Buck- 
ingham. Although the emoluments of that place are 
very considerable, Patrick O’Reilly (for that is the 
Irishman’s name) never has a sou in his pocket. So 
far he is like his master. 1 received him kindly on 
his coming to see me, and from my great zeal to 
serve your Lordship, | hesitated not to degrade my- 
self (m’encanailler) by keeping company with this 
valet, hoping to draw something useful from him 
concerning his master. In this | succeeded by ad- 
| vancing him some money. 

*« (Signed) 
“ ¢ Monseigneur, 

“* Thinking only of the happiness of satisfying 
your eminence, I profited, in order to learn what was 
passing at the residence of the English embassador, 
of a friendship arising out of a duel, which took place 
some twenty years ago, and before the singular 
christian ordinance, issued by our lord the king 
against such practices. A young Englishman, Sir 
Hamilton, descended of a feck Scotch family, finding 
himself without a second in an affair of honour, his 
friend having broken his leg the very morning on 
which the meeting was to take place, very courteously 
entreated me to go out with him. As this was a 
request which no gentleman could refase another, 1 


Bois Robert.” 


the daring demonstrations of love which the Duke of| accompanied to the field Sir Hamilton, who killed 


Buckingham, favourite of King James I. of Ergland, 
ventured to display towards Anne of Austria, Infanta 
of Spain, and Queen of France by her marriage with 
Louis XIII. 
Buckingham, who had been sent to Paris to make 
some representations to Louis XIII. in favour of his 
protestant subjects, took it into his head to play the 
tnamoralo with regard to the Queen. ‘his the king 
no sooner perceived than he compiained of it to his 
minister (Richelieu), who was still more indignant 
even than his majesty at the presumption of the duke, 
as he himself had designs upon the heart of the 
queen, and was therefore still less inclined than the 
royal husband to support patiently the thought of 
Anne of Austria looking with a favourable eye upon 
the Duke of Buckingham. 

** Wishing to see clearly through an affair so deli- 
cate in itself, and so important for him, he set to 
work two men, not a little celebrated at that time, 


and whose memory is not yet forgotten, both men of\ham. 


wit and intrigue,—the physician Bois Robert and 
the Marquis de Beautru. Both these persons have 
been always regarded as the permanent spies of 


his adversary, a Spaniard of the house of Medina Si- 
donia. 1 was not equally fortunate, for the Spaniard’s 
second, Count de Variclery, originally of Italian 


It is well known that the Duke of/descent, though his family has been settled in France 


for the last two hundred years, gave me a severe 
sword wound, which confined me to my room for six 
months. From the day of that occurrence Sir Ha- 
milton was as constantly with me almost as my 
shadow, and though frequently and vehemently en- 
treated by his family to return to Scotland, he would 
not consent to leave me till I had completely reco- 
vered. On taking leave he bound himself on his 
honour, without my requiring or wishing it, to render 
me rs and every service } should ask at his hands. 

“* Years rolled by, our intimacy gradually slack- 
ened; we ceased to correspond, and would have soon 
probably forgotten each other entirely, when I found 
him amongst the gentleman of the embassy, who 
came to Paris in the suite of the Duke of Bucking- 
I did not Jet slip the occasion of reminding 
him of the past, and calling upon him to redeem the 
pledge he had givenme. Overcome by my repeated 
and pressing entreaties, he told, though reluctantly, 





Richelieu, whose duty it was to keep him au fait oflall he knew. The following narrative is therefore, 
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monseigneur, made up of what | learned from Sir| of impertinence the duke allowed himself to utter at 


Hamilton, and what Bois Robert contrived to draw 
from the valet de chambre of the Duke of Buckingham. 
+ (Signed) Marquis de Beautru.’ ” 


The report then proceeds as follows :— 

* It is of general notoriety at the English embassy 
that the duke is in love with the queen. He has 
even been presumptuous enough to have the portrait 
of that princess placed in his closet, under a canopy 
of blue velvet, surmounted by white and red plumes ; 
and wears, besides, a miniature of her majesty, en- 
circled with large diamonds, suspended from his 
neck by a golden chain, as if it had been given him 
by the queen. He goes frequently to see the Duchess 
of Chevreuse, of whom he pretends to be enamoured, 
but she is in reality only his confidente. He has 
secured her good offices, by a present of 2000 pis- 
toles, and a diamond necklace, valued, at the least, 
100,000 livres. ‘This present was offered to the 
duchess on her alluding accidentally before the 
Duke of Buckingham to her being straightened for 
the moment in money matters. TThe gold she ac- 
cepted as a loan, and the jewels as a galanterie. 
From that time all the rarest productions of the Indias 
and the two Americas were to be found in abundance 
at the duchess’s, and in return her house and her 
eloquence were at the service of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. She omitted no opportunity of speaking of 
him to the queen, and pointing out to her majesty 
the excess of his passion @ fravers son insolence, 

* Eight days ago the queen went to a collation at 
the hotel of the duchess. ‘The king had promised to 
be present also, but the Duke of Buckingham was as 
unwilling to be obliged to follow in the suit of his 
most christian majesty as he was to be absent on the 
occasion from his lady (sa dame), the audacious name 
by which he calls the greatest princess in the world. 
During this afternoon he appeared under five different 
disguises. The first time he wore the Albert* 
livery, and made one of the group of footmen in 
Waiting for the arrival of the queeu’s carriage, and 
with an inconceiveable temerity, it was he that let 
down the step of the carriage, thus usurping the 
functions of the officers of the crown; and itis said, 
that as her majesty stepped out of the carriage, he 
laid his hand tenderly on the royal foot. The queen 
at first walked about the gardens, and the duke’s 
next appearance was as one of a number of gardeners 
who came forward to offer fruits and flowers to our 
gracious sovereign. When it came to the duke’s 
turn he dared to utter a compliment, but in so low a 
voice that no one but the queen heard him, and she 
was observed to blush. Later in the day he pre- 
sented himself in the costume of a magician o: 
fortune teller, and by means of this disguise spoke 
twice to the queen. On the first of these occasions 
it was remarked that the duchess nudged the arm of 
the queen, as if to caution her majesty against being 
surprised ; and when the pretended astrologer ap- 
proached, and appeared to be telling her her fortune, 
the princess became so confused, that the duchess 
made signs to the duke to warn him that he had 
gone too far. We know not, monsisneur, what sort 





* Albert, the family name ot the Dukes of Luy-| 


nes, of Chevreuse, and of Chaulnes. 


that moment. 

* Tne Duke of Buckingham then disguised with 
an appropriate mask, made his appearance and danced 
‘twice in the ballet of demons which was performed 
on that oceasion ; and lastly, in order to enable him 
to remain a longer time near his lady (sa dame) that 
tasteful masquerade had been imagined, which drew 
forth the applause of your eminence and the king, 
that representing the visit made to the queen for the 
| purpose of paying homage to her beauty and merit, 
by the emperors of China, Japan, Abyssinia, of the 
Moguls, Mexico, and by the Sultan of Constantino- 
ple, the Sophy of Persia, the Grand Khan of Tar- 
tary, and the Inea of Peru, each escorted by a suite 
of masks. It was known that the representatives of 
these sovereigns were all noblemen of the houses of 
Lorraine, of Rohan, of Bouillon, of Chabot, of Tre- 
mouille, &e. With the view of prolonging the du- 
ration of this gorgeous pageant, and the triumph of 
the queen, the above named potentates were invited 
to form part of their majesties’ immediate circle. 
The Grand Mogul who was to have been personated 
by the young Duke de Guise, was in reality repre- 
sented by the Duke of Buckingham, the former hav- 
ing consented for a loan of 3000 pistoles to let the 
latter take his place. The dress of the Duke of 
Buckingham was one blaze of jewels, and amongst 
them, to the astonishment of the whole court, 
sparkled the diamonds of the crown of. England, 
which through an excess of foolish confidence, the 
King of Great Britain had allowed his favourite to 
bring away with him to France. The young Duke 
of Guise attended the simulated Grand Mogul, as 
oue of the lords of his suite, under the title of his 
sword bearer, so that aided by the Duchess of Chev- 
reuse, the Duke of Buckingham might change dresses 
with him a moment before the king invited their 
pretended majesties to unmask and sup with him 
and the queen. 

« This shifting of dresses was effected by means 
of a closet, into which the Grand Mogul and his 
sword bearer retired, and as after supper they were 
to remask and recommence dancing, a new exchange 
of turbans and robes enabled the Duke of Bucking- 
ham to assume his former character. All this was 
managed by the charitable assistance of the Dachess 
de Chevreuse, so that during the entire of the enter- 
tainment the rash (femeraire) foreigner had frequent 
opportunities of conversing freely with his lady (sa 
dame.) What did he not say to her? 

* Since that evening no day has passed that the 
Duke of Buckingham has not tneognito, and by the 
connivance of the duchess, seen the queen, and 
sometimes spoken to her. ‘The last of these ocea- 
sions was on the day before yesterday, when your 
eminence may recollect that a rumour kad got abroad 
ihyt the apparition of the While Lady* had been seen 





* This spectral White Lady was a kind of French 
banshee, which was supposed to perambulate the cor- 
ridors of the Louvre in the olden time, and after- 
wards those of the palace of Versailles, previous to, 
and predictive of, the death of any member of the 
royal family. ‘The first French revolution seems to 
have so completely scared away the fair messenger 
of death, that she abstained from her accustomed 
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in the Louvre by several of the male and female ser-{the other parts of his dress, and to this cap he affixed 
vants of her Majesty’s household. ‘The king knows/a black velvet mask, called a /ovp.* He then en- 
nothing of this rumour, as it was kept from lim lest) veloped himself in au ample cloak, and covered his 
he might feel alarmed. ‘lhe circumstance that gave | head with one of those broad brimmed Spanish hats 


rise to this story is as follows. My lord duke, but’ 
little satisfied, as it would appear, with the opporta-| 
nities given him of being in the presence of his lady 
(sa dame), wished to be favoured with a more private 
audience, and under pretence of having to deliver 
into the queen’s hands a private letter from her sister-' 
in-law*, he solicited an interview. It was neces- 
sary, he gave to understand that there should be no 
witness present at the delivery of this letter, as its 
coutents related to the means of bringing about the! 
downfall of Cardinal Richelieu. Under colour of 
this pretext the meeting was granted to him. The 
undersigned hesitate to believe (ne crotent que mediv- 
crement) that this lord received any encouragement 
in his culpable passion. But this lady, accustomed 
no doubt to the chivalric and adventurous gallantry 
of Spain, saw in these demonstrations only a subject 
to divert her mind, but not interest her heart. 

“The audience being granted, it became neces- 
sary to devise the means of meeting. The Duchess 
de Chevreuse, versed in intrigue, and hoping to in- 
terest the lady the more by the strangeness «f the ex- 
pedient, proposed to the embassador to take upon 
himself to play the mysterious part of the White 
Lady, a part which would have the further advantage 
of facilitating his escape in case of surprise from the 
terror inspired by such an apparition. ‘The duke 
having put on a white and fantastically shaped robe, 
painted with black tears (/armes noires), and having 
on the breast and on the back the representation of a 
death’s head, had his face covered with the pellicle 
invented by Noblen.t ‘This pellicle had been of 


jeffect of his masquerading costume. 


called sombreros, 

* A confidential servant of the duchess’s, but who 
supposed he was conducting to the Louvre an Italian 
astrologer, introduced our adventurer by the private 
entrance and the secret staircases and passages, to 
which, for a long time back, none have had access 
but the creatures of the favourite the Duchess of. Che- 
vreuse. In fine, owing to all the precautions taken, 
the duke arrived without any obstacle in the queen’s 
closet. 

** The duchess, like a charitable and discreet per- 
=on, was about to withdraw; already, on some pre- 
tence or other, Mademoiselle de Flotte, maid of hon- 
our to Anne of Austria, had been sent out of the way ; 
but the queen expressed a wish for the duchess to re- 
main. As the duke was about throwing off his dis- 
guise, the queen jested graciously upon the laughable 
The duke re- 
plied in his usual! ga!lantstyle, but his armour propre 
was evidently wounded, till the queen, always so 
good, perceiving the pain she had caused him, gave 
him, by way of compensation, her hand to kiss. The 
duke raised it respectfully to his lips, and then 
kneeling at her majesty’s teet, begged her to permit 
him to read the confidential letter which he had to 
communicate to her. This was the signal agreed 
upon between him and the duchess for the latter to 
withdraw ; but it became unnecessary for her to do 
so, as the queen consented to accompany the duke 
into an adjacent oratory to hear the letter read. 
They went in, and as the door of the oratory remained 
half open the duchess closed it. Ona sudden aloud 





great use to him at the Duchess of Chevreuse’s fete, knocking in the antechamber alarmed the confidente, 
in those disguises where it was not permitted to it was a signal from the valet de chambre, Bertin, that 
wear a mask. Besices having his features thus) the king was approaching. He was, however, mis- 
altered, the Duke put on a cap equally fantastical as taken, for his majesty, instead of coming to the queen, 
had quitted the palace and gone to shoot magpies in 
warning visits before the departure of Louis XVIII.'the gardens of the Tuilleries with Baradas, who 
and Charles X. for the vaults of S. Dennis. And keeps as close to him as his shadow. Nevertheless, 
the present reigning head of the family has shown the alarm once given, the duke resumed his disguise, 
himself aman so worldly and positif that so unearthly! and fled like a thief. In his hurry and confusion 
a visitant has most likely cut all connection with him. | his hat fell off and his cloak flew open, and being 
At least on a late melancholy occasicn we heard seen for a moment in his apparition dress, by some 
nothing of a white robed spectre of the feminine of the lower servants, caused them nota little terror. 
gender, “* making night hideous,” by pacing up and ‘The duke, profiting of their panic, slipped into the 
down the long galleries of the Louvre, or glaring in| room of Bertin, the valet de chambre, whence he some 
the moonlight from the innumerable windows of the' time after made his way out of the palace, in a less 
palace of Versailles. remarkable costume. 

* Henrietta of France, daughter of Henry 1V.,sis-| It was in consequence of these doings that your 
ter of Louis XIII, and wife, since 1637, of Charles eminence, on going to visit the queen, found so much 
1, of England. agitation and confusion prevailing in the apartments, 

¢ Noblen was an ingenious mechanicien of that|and heard some of the servants asserting with so 
time, the inventor of several curious contrivances much earnestness, that they had seen the White Lady, 
similar to the automaton and duck of Vaucanson.!or the Great Hunter of Fontainebleau, which in the 
He gave lessons in legerdemain to the great Conde, minds of many are one and the same. ‘his, mon- 
to Louis XIII., and the Duke of Orleans. He was seigneur, is what has come to our knowledge, and 
born at Paris in 1600, and lived to theage of 95. He| which we hasten to make you acquainted with, in 
left a rich cabinet of objects of art. The pellicle|order that you may turn it to whatever use may be 
above mentioned was a piece of gold beater’s leaf, found most fitting.” 
covered with a thin coating of white and soft wax, 
which being cut or slashed according to a model 








* The fashion then in use with the Jadies of the 


agreed upon, and laid on the face, it entirely changed |court, and the rich bowrgeoises, of wearing black 
its configuration and expression, the eyes and respi-| velvet masks, called Joups, spread all over Europe, 
ratory organs being alone Jeft uncovered. 


and continued in vogue for 150 years, 
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To this aceount Peuchet adds—*This proces)mediately for one of his most experienced agents, 
verbal, as it may be called, corroborated by what) named Lecoq, a man whose services on many diffi- 
Cardinal Richelieu saw in the queen’s apartment, jcult occasions he had good reason to value. ‘To him 
and confirmed by what took place subsequently at a|}he made known the embarrassment in which he 
promenade, during which the Duke of Buckingham | found himself, told him of the king’s anger, and held 
behaved so audaciously to the queen, that she found out to him the prospect of so great a reward, that 
herself obliged to call to her side her ladies, who,| Lecoq, carried away by his cupidity, exclaimed, 
through respeet or complaisance, had kept at a dis-|* Ah, mouseigneur! I see that in order to take you 
tance, augmented to the highest pitch the jealousy | out of trouble, I must renew the sacrifice of Abraham. 
of the king and the cardinal; and at length matters'I ask you to allow me eight days, in which time I 
proceeded to far, that the duke received a private in- hope to give you a good account of the affair.’ Leeog 
timation to quit Paris without delay, or else some|said no more; and Monsieur de la Regnie, who look- 
evil would befall him. It is well known, however, |ed upon him as his best agent, dismissed him with a 
that the audacious embassador did not depart, until sign which gave him to understand that he had at his 
affairs were in such a state, that his longer stay must disposal all the resources of the police. At that 
have led if not to his own ruin, at least to that of the| time it was the custom in the police department to 
queen’s honour. After a short absence he, however, make use of mute signs on extraordinary occasions 
returned, but his stay was not of long duration. On of this kind, the meaning of which was known only 
this last occasion attempts were made to induce him |to the principal and most confidential agents. 
to give up the miniature of the queen; but toall such, * Lecog, who was not married, had a natural son, 
demands he replied with great warmth, that they/to whom he was greatly attached, and over whose 
might tear it from him, but that he would never con- conduct and education he carefully watched. This 
sent to part with it.” lad, called by his companions L’Eveille, from the 
The other adventure compiled by Peuchet, from|precociousness and sprightlivess of his disposition, 
documents in the Archives of Police, relates to per-| was gifted with no common intelligence. ough 
sons in a very different rank of life from those of the | little more than sixteen years of age, Nature had not 
receding one ; but from its strange and fearful nature, ‘only given him reason beyond his years, bat had also 
it will, we suspect, be read by many with still more| been prodigal to him of external gifts. Young 
lively interest. It happened under the reign of Louis, Lecoq, besides possessing a handsome face, was tall, 
XIV.,and is told by Peuchet in the following words:—| and so well and jena. bs formed, that he looked 
“Monsieur de la Regnie had filled for several; more like a man of five and twenty than a youth of 
years, to the general satisfaction, the functions of|sixteen. L’Eveille, whose real name was Exupere, 
Lieutenant-General of Police, when, on a sudden,! obtained from his father all that coold flatter the 
terror spread itself through Paris, in consequence of vanity of a young man; for his handsome person was 
the extraordinary disappearance of several persons. always set off by costly and modish clothes. He, 
In the course of four months twenty-six young men,| however, quitted the house but seldom, for the elder 
the youngest seventeen, and the oldest twenty-five) Lecoq knew but too wel] the danger to which hand- 
years of age, had been spirited away from their in-| some voung meg like his son were exposed in the 
consolable families. ‘The most extravagant and con-| streets of Paris; and on the rare occasions when 
tradictory rumours were in circulation upon the sub-| Exupere was allowed to go abroad, he was always 
ject, particularly in the Fouxbourg St. Antoine,|accompanied by one or other of the police spies 
which had to deplore the loss of four or five fine| whom his father had at his beck. 
young men, the sons of rich and respectable uphol-| ‘ Lecoq, on returning from his interview with 
aterers residing in that quarter of the city. Amongst Monsieur de la Regnie, shut himself op with his son, 
other gossipping stories whispered about upon this/and had a long conversation with him. In the after- 
subject it was pretended, that a princess, who was/noon of that day, Exupere was seen quitting the 
suffering from a dangerous liver complaint, had been|house alone, and splendidly dressed. Around his 
advised by some foreign charlatan or quack doctor,|hat and suspended from his neck were gold chains : 
to make use, from time to time, as a means of cure,| he wore two watches; and, from the chinking of his 








of a bath of human blood, and that the unfortunate 
missing persons had been immolated for the purpose. 
Another equally horrible surmise was, that they had 
been made away with by the Jews, who out of hatred 
and derision for the crucified Messiah, were accus- 
tomed to put Christians to death upon across. For- 
tunately for the poor Jews, this latter opinion took no 
hold of the public mind. 

* Whatever the secret cause of these disappear- 
ances might have been, terror and desolation reigned 
in Paris. The Duke de Gevres having mentioned 
the facts to the king, his majesty sent for the Lieu- 
ténant-General of Police, and reproached him with 
suffering the existence of such a system of kidnapping, 
which, in all likelihood, he added, must have been 
followed by violent deaths, as none of those missing 
had ever been heard of afterwards. Monsieur de la 
Regnie, in despair at the displeasure of his majesty, 





teturned in very bad humour to Paris, and sent im- 


purse as he walked, it was evident that it was filled 
with good broad pieces of gold coin. But what still 
more surprised the neighbours (for the profession of 
the elder Lecoq was unknown to them) was to see 
the handsome and finely dressed L’Eveille go and 
return home several times during four consecutive 
days without being accompanied, as had always been 
the case before, by his uncle (in reality his father) 
or some friend. It has been already stated that 
L’Eveille, besides the remarkable comeliness of his 
face and person, was endowed with a lively intellect, 
courage, prudence and savoirfaire. ‘The confidential 
conversation he had had with his father had awakened 
his ambition; and he easily understood that he 
might acquire both honour and profit shoald he suc- 
ceed in discovering, for the Lieutenant-General of 
Police, the cause of the extraordinary disappearance 
of so many persons. Accordingly, in the rich drese 
befitting a young man of family, he walked about the 
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streets, on the quays, in the gardens of the Tuilleries|I have done to my sovereign, and leave no effort un- 
and Luxembourg, and in the Salledes Pas Perdus at} tried to obtain his permission to marry you.’ The 
the Palais de Justice, and in the galleries of that|prince quitted Paris, but never returned. It was 
vast edifice, then a favourite haunt of the gay and {said that he had been set upon by brigands and mur- 
idle amongst the Parisians. dered. The king of Poland, however, having been 

“ Lecoq the elder had conjectured that the young| made acquainted with the unworthy conduct of the 
men who had disappeared had been ensnared to their| prince, wished to repair, as far as in him Jay, the 
ruin by the seductive charms of some frail beauty ;/evil he had done; and, for that purpose, sent a cone 
and he foresaw that, by putting his son in the way |fidential agentto Paris. But, alas, before his arrival, 
to meet such a creature, he exposed him likewise to/the mother of my mistress had died of a broken 
a similar fate ; but, reckoning upon his being fore-|heart; and he found her infant orphan alone in the 
warned, he hoped he might escape the snare that had| world. The king of Poland, on being informed of 
proved fatal to so many others. The fifth day, to-/the circumstances, caused the child to be declared 
wards three o’clock in the afternoon, young Lecogq,| heiress of the vast wealth of the prince; so that she 
in all the eclat of his fine clothes, was sauntering on/is now the richest partie in Paris, or all France. 
the terrace of the garden of the ‘Tuilleries next the Happy the man who shall call her his owa!’— 


river, when a remarkably beautiful young woman 
passed close by him. She was walking alone, but 
was followed at some distance by a kind of humble 
friend, or gouvernante. She appeared to he about 
twenty-five years of age, was elegantly dressed, and 
had not only much of beauty in her face and shape, 
but a certain foreign grace or piquancy in her air and 
manner, L’Eveille gazed, or pretended to gaze, 
with great interest upon the fine form and striking 


‘Happy, indeed,’ exclaimed L’Eveille, ‘the man 
who could entertain even a hope of pleasing her,’ at 
the same time heaving a deep sigh.—* Ah, young 
man, to please, you must sometimes dare——’—* To 
do what?’ asked L’Eveille. ‘How should I know? 
—to be amiable.’—* And how is that te be done? 
‘Oh, you question me too closely; and, for an in- 
telligent youth, as you appear to be, you ask singular 
questions.—Adieu, monsieur.” 

“One word more,’ cried L’Eveille, ‘one word 





features of the unknown fair one. His glances were 
not thrown away, but were answered by timid and|more I conjure you,’ The suivante, who had risen, 
half downcast looks. He drew himself a arranged |sat down again. It was now L’Eveille’s turn to 





the frill of his shirt, disposed in better order his lace | speak ; and he told the old woman, with as mach 


ruffles,—in a word, gave himself the airs of a man apparent ingenuousness as he could muster up, that 
who had the presentiment of an adventure, hoping he was the son of a wealthy physician of Mans, and 
all the time that it was that for which he had his in-| that he had been sent to Paris to attend the course of 
structionsall ready. ‘I’o make sure of this, he passed lectures at the university ; and added, * Here I have 
and repassed several times before the lady, and at| been for the last ten days, and, as you see, not ill 
length took a seat upon one of the benches of the! provided ; for my father is generous, having no other 
labyrinth, which then existed in front of the Champ,child but me; and, besides watches, chains and 
Elyses. He had not been there many minutes, when rings, 1 have two hundred pistoles in my purse, and 
he saw the friend, or suivante, of his beauty approach | leisure and disposition to devote myself to the task 
the spot where he was, and, after a few turns, seat|of pleasing so charming a person as your mistress.’ 
herself on the same bench. He took off his hat, as! ** The old sorceress chuckled and smiled, with a 
was the custom, and soon after entered into conver- mingled expression of pleasure and contemptuous 
sation ; and, thinking the game already in his hands, pity. She then took L’Eveille by the hand, and 
he asked the suivanfe who was the young lady in said, ‘ You have entirely won my heart, and I feel a 
whose service she appeared to be. ‘Oh, sir,’ replied | kind of motherly affection for you, of which I will 
she, ‘the history of my mistress is almost a ro-|give you a proof. Listen to me. You have not 
mance.’—* A romance!’ exclaimed L’Eveille, * you; escaped my mistress’s notice. She was struck with 
interest me deeply,—‘ probably your mistress is| your person and manners, and desired me to find out 
» +. +. '—* Ves,’ replied the suivante, in a confiden- who you were. I amcharmed that her choice should 
tial tone, ‘you have guessed right; she is that in-| have fallen on one so worthy of her. Station your- 
teresting young person of whom all Paris is still |self this evening, a little before nightfall, in front of 
talking ; and since you have so readily chanced upon|the principal door of the church of St. Germain 
her name, I will no longer conceal from you her L’Auxerrois. 1 will meet you there, and bring you, 
history.’—* Cursed witch !’ said L’Eveille to him-| | have no doubt, good tidings. ‘Take care to come 
self, and he drew nearer to the old woman. * You! well dressed, and with all your finery; for it might 
must know, my dear sir,’ said the latter, ‘that the|spoil all were you to appear before my mistress in 
father of my mistress was a rich Polish prince, who the guise of a threadbare-coated, pennyless student,’ 
came to Paris incognito, for the sole purpose of ‘This point being settled, they separated. 

seducing the daughter of a marchand in the Rue St.| * L’Eveille, in his joy, scarcely touched the 
Denis, who was at that time equally celebrated for|ground along which he hurried home, as he felt con- 
her beauty and her sagesse; having turned a deaf|vineed that he had discovered the decoy that had 
ear to the most brilliant offers from some of the lured so many young men to theirruin. On acquaint- 
most amiable and highborn of the courtiers. The ing his father with what had taken place, Lecog 
attempt undertaken by the Polish prince was in con-| shared in the suspicions and hopes of his son; but, 
sequence of a wager which he made on the subject,/as the hour of trial drew nigh, paternal tenderness 
ant which wager he gained. Sut on the birth of a filled his heart with fear, and he trembled at the dan- 
child (my mistress), his better sentiments prevailed ; lger the young man was about to encounter. How- 


and falling at the feet of his victim he said to her, + I |ever, in order to diminish that danger as much ag 
shall set out immediately for Poland, disclose what | possible, he summoned a number of his most trusty 
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police agents, to whom he briefly explained the|her robe, and after saluting her visitor with an en- 
nature of the service, and recommended them to keep|couraying smile, she made a signal to her Duenna to 
close to his son, without, however, compromising, | retire. 

by their too near approach, the success of the coupde| The young man, forgetful for the moment of the 
main he was about to attempt. He himself was to |object of his mission, felt as if under the spell of en- 
walk ata short distance before them, resolved that, |chantment, and, fascinated by the beautiful person 
as far as in him lay, the expedition should not fail. | before him, he had searcely power to speak or move. 
A little before nightfall D*Eveille, still more richly |She, seeing his embarrassment, arose from the sofa, 
dressed than in the morning, proceeded to the place|and held out her hand, which he eagerly seized and 
appointed. ‘The church doors were about being/kissed. ‘This served but to put more completely to 
closed, when an old woman, meanly clad, and with | flight his presence of mind, and though conscious 
her face nearly concealed under a hood, emerged from of the infamous and dangerous nature of the place 
the Church; and, after throwing a furtive glance where he was, he could not resist taking a seat on 
about her recognised L'Eveille, and made him a/the sofa near so charming an object. So that it 
sign to approach her. * The devil! I should never |inight have been said of him that he had completely 
have known you,’ cried L’Eveille. * Whata strange /|fallen into the power of her whom he had come to 
figure you have made of yourself.’—* Oh, it is a ne-| surprise, and deliver into the hands of justice. 
cessary precaution, my son, in order to escape the) “The elder Lecoq, who with the police agents 


eyes of the numerous adorers of my mistress, who, 
hoping to gain me to their interests, beset me when- 
ever they see mein the streets. Seigneur Dieu! 
these godelureaux are as numerous around our house 
as bees are abouta hive. Let us hurry on; but first 
put this bandage on your eyes. ‘This is a delicate) 


were impatiently waiting in the street, not hearing 
the signal agreed upon with his son, put a whistle to 
his mouth, and blew it loudly. The shrill sound 
reached the ears of young Lecogq, and put his illusions 
instantly to flight. He started from the sofa, and the 
syren, under whose fascination he had been, under 


attention shown by our Parisian gallants to their) pretence of giving directions to her old suivante, went 
mistresses, and with which I know Mademoiselle|into an adjoining chamber. L’Eveille profiting of 
Jaborouski (for so my mistress is called) will be not|her absence, made an inspection of the room, in one 
a little pleased, and will reward you for it..—* No,|corner of which stood what appeared to be a kind of 


by my faith !’ replied L’Eveille, *1 shall not bandage 
my eyes. My father expressly forbid me ever to do! 
so.’—* Well, then, let us proceed,’ said the old 
woman, ‘ without it, since po pre has forbidden 
you. I shall explain that to Mademoiselle.” 

“They walked forward, the old woman a few 
paces in advance of L’Eveille, and the police agenis 
following at a cautious distance. They traversed the 
Rues de |’ Arbre sec, de la Monnaie, and after various 
windings, those of Betezy, Lavandieres, Mauvaises 
Paroles, Deux Boules, Jean Lambert, and at length 
stopped in the Rue des Orfevres, not the least hideous 
street of that infeeted and black mud-covered quarter 
of Paris. There, near the chapel of St. Eloi, and 
opposite a tolerably good-looking house, the old 
woman halted, and said, ‘Mon beau Garcon, my 
mistress does not reside in this poor place, but the 
house belongs to her, and it was her wish to receive 
you here first. I shal! go up and let her know that 
you are here.’ 


Indian screen. Wishing to see what was behind 
this, he endeavoured to close up its folds, but finding 
them immoveable, he shook them with some violence, 
when he heard a click, like that of a spring giving 
way, and one of the folds descended into the floor, 
and left unmasked a deep and ample recess or cup- 
board, upon the shelves of which were ranged twenty 
six silver dishes, and in each a human head, the flesh 
of which had been preserved by some embalming 
process. A stifled ery of horror burst from the 
youth’s lips, which but a moment before had been 
breathing the accents of admiration and passion, But 
his agony of terror was still further increased, when 
looking towards one of the windows of the room, he 
thought he saw several other cadaverous faces fixing 
upon him through the panes their glazed but fiery 
glances. He grasped at the back of a chair, to keep 
him from falling, his hair stood on end, drops of cold 
perspiration covered his forehead, his cheeks became 
paler and more livid than the faces of the dead that 


“The old demoness entered the house, leaving|confronted him, and his nerves at length giving way, 


L’Eveille at the door. His father, to encourage him, | 


he sunk upon his knees, and clasped his hands in a 


though he trembled himself, crossed the street and | delirium of terror and despair. 





squeezed his hand. He had scarcely moved away 


when the old woman reappeared, and after again en-| father, followed by the police agents, jum 


** At this moment the window was barat in, and his 
d into 





deavouring, but in vain, to persuade L’Eveille to let|the apartment; for the elder Lecoq, alarmed by the 
his eyes be bandaged, condacted into the fatal house. | silence of his son, and dreading that he might be as- 
L’Eveille, though armed, felt no little misgivings |sassinated, had bravely mounted to the assault of the 
and fears of being attacked as he followed his faith-| house, which he was enabled to do by means of lad- 
less guide in utter darkness, through a long passage, | ders, which the agents procured frow a neighbouring 
and up some flights of stairs. However he met with | house-builder’s yard. This fortunate and daring act 
no obstacle of the kind, and was, after some time, | of Lecoq’s did in fact save his son’s life, for immedi- 
ushered into a room lighted with wax tapers and ately after the noise made by Lecoq, and the police 
richly furnished. At one end of the room, upon a/agents breaking into the apartment, Mademoiselle 
erimson-coloured sofa, fringed with gold lace, reclined | Jaborouski, followed by four armed ruffians, rushed 
in a most seductive dishabille, the daughter of the | from the adjoining chamber, but the police agents 
Polish prince, Mademoiselle Jaborouski. At the|being superior in number, and equally well armed, 
sight of the stranger, her hand, spark!ing with bril-| resistance was in vain, and the fair murderess and 
liants (no doubt from the Polish mines), re-adjusted |her four accomplices were secured, and after being 
over her half disclosed bosom, the too-open folds of manacled, were carried off to prison, A close exami- 
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nation of the house led to no other discovery worth|he resolved to hush up the matter, which was done 
noticing.” by means of a proces verbal certifying the sudden 
The explanation of this most strange history given death and burial within the precincts of the Bastile 
by Peuchet is as follows. A number of the most/|of the female prisoner in question. 
desperate malefactors, whose crimes had often merited} Lady Giuilfort, who supposed that her removal 
the gibbet and the galleys, had formed an association from the Bastile was only for the purpose of being 
under the command of an experienced and daring|taken to the Conciergerie, preparatory to her execu- 
chief. This arch villain had in the course of his|tion, soon perceived, however, that the carriage took 
wanderings fallen in with a rich but most profligate|the direction of one of the barriers of Paris; after 
Englishwoman—a modern Messalina. Besides being quitting which, at the end of a two hours’ drive, it 
his mistress, she lent herself to serve as a decoy, by|Sstopped. A kind of equerry came and opened the 
means of which young men who had the &ppearance | door, offered her his hand to descend, and, after pass- 
of wealth were lured to the den where young Lecoq|ing through a long corridor, and up some flights of 
had had so miraculous an eseape. ‘There, after|Stairs, ushered her into a brilliant and well-lighted 
sharing in her gallantries, they were murdered, and ‘apartment. A well-heaped fire of logs was blazing 
their heads separated from the bodies. ‘The latter|in the chimney, and nothtng about the room wore 
were disposed of to the surgical students for anatomi-|the appearance of a prison. After the interval of a 
cal purposes; and the heads, after being dried and|few minutes, three gentlemen entered the room. 
embalmed, were kept until a safe opportunity offered |Though plainly dressed, it was evident, from their 
of sending them to Germany, where a high price was |air and manner, that they were persons of high rank. 
given for them by the secret amateurs of a science |One of them, immediately on entering, put an opera- 
then in its infancy, but which has since made some | glass to his eye, and examined with haughty curi- 
noise in the world under the name of phrenology, or|osity Lady Guilfort; the two others threw them- 
the system of Gall and Spurzheim. [selves into arm-chairs. Lady Guilfort, after the first 
The government, dreading the effect on the minds |surprise was over, had no difficulty in recognising in 
of the people likely to be produced by a public ex-|the persons betore her the king’s brother, the Duke 
posure of these numerous and atrocious murders, of Orleans, the Chevalier de Lorraine, and the Mar- 
took measures for the prompt but secret punishment |quis d’Effiat. She quickly conceived the motives 
of the culprits. The four robbers were hanged, and | which Jed to her being brought into their presence ; 
their female accomplice was also sentenced to death; and though, under other circumstances, she would 
but destiny ordained otherwise, as the sequel will|have willingly joined in the wildest orgies’ with the 
prove. | persons in whose company she then found herself, 
The conclusion of this strange eventful history is|yet the recollection of her dungeon in the Bastile, 
thus narrated by Peuchet. ‘The Chevalier de Lor- and the terrible death impending over her, left her no 
raine, the Marquis de Douvois, and the Chancellor of thought but that of making her escape. She affected 
France happened to be present in the Marchioness de | not to be aware of the rank of the personages before 
Montespan’s apartinent, whilst Louis XIV. was re- her; but, seeming to enter into the spirit of the ad- 
lating to her and the Deke of Orleans, his brother,| venture, she exerted all her powers of fascination, 
the adventure of young Lecoq, who had been re-| and soon made captive to her seductive infiuence the 
warded with a considerable sum of money and a Chevalier de Lorraine and the Marquis d’Effiat. But 
lucrative place. The marchioness expressed great|the Luke of Orleans, never a great admirer of the 
horror at the profligacy and cruelty of Lady Guilfort fair sex, and who could not vanquish his horror of 
(which title, like that of Jabarouski, was oné of the| the Englishwoman, tired before long of the scene ; 
many names assumed by the Englishwoman, her and bethinking himself that the gratification of hig 
real name having never been discovered,) and asked |curiosity might be too dearly purchased by the risk 
the king if the execution of so base and fiendish a|of the king’s displeasure, should the circumstance 
creature should soon take place? Louis XIV, re- | meet his majesty’s ears, he proposed to have her con- 
plied, that the law would take its course, and then| veyed back to the Bastile. His companions, how- 
changed the conversation. Soon after the Duke of ever, made him sensible of the want of generosity in 
Orleans and the Chevalier de Lorraine took their)such a proceeding, and it was agreed that Lady 
leave. After quitting the apartment, the Chevalier) Guilfort should be sent off in the direction of Brussels 
said to his Royal Highness, “This Englishwoman jor England, at her option. The Duke of Orleans, 
must be a rare piece of womanhood (une maitresse | having refused to stay for supper, was conducted by 
femme,) suppose we have her to sup with us.”” The the Chevalier de Lorraine and the Marquis d’Effiat 
prince cried out, “shame! shame!’’ But the very | to his apartments; for this scene took place in the 
extravagance of the proposal pleased him; and on’ palace of Versailles, and in the lodgings of the Mar- 
the favourite renewing his entreaties he consented. | quis de Lafare, the use of which he had given to the 
The Englishwoman being confined in the Bastile, a Chevalier de Lorraine for twenty-four hours, 
blank /ettre de cachet was procured and filled up with! After returning to the room where Lady Guilfort 
an order to the governor to deliver to the care of the! was, all three sat down to a petit souper. ‘The most 
bearer Lady Guilfort, for the purpose of her being |exuberant gaiety, and not the most refined gallantry, 
transferred to the prison of Pignerol. The governor, was the order of the night. At the close of a supper 
of the Bastile, deceived by this false warrant, deli-) which had been prolonged into the small hours of 
vered up his prisoner ; but shortly after having done the morning, Lady Guilfort on a sudden rose up, an¢ 
so, he came to the knowledge of the trick that had |taking up a taper, made her lowest courtesey, ani 
been played on him, and in the first noment of alarm| wished the gentlemen good night. The marquis and 
and anger he talked of complaining to the king; but|the chevalier likewise quitted the table; and their 
on the name of the Duke of Orleans being mentioned, | frail guest, before she left the room, contrived to te)! 
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each, without the other hearing, that she would leave | prohibited goods. 


the door of her chamber open. 
room. Soon after the two gentlemen moved off as if 
to their respective chambers; but, after leaving in 
their rooms their lighted tapers, they stole back in 
the dark and on tiptoe, and met face to face at the 
door of the lady’s chamber. 


Lecoq, whose ruling passion wag 


She then quitted the |avarice, eagerly accepted the offer, and agreed to the 


terms proposed. His informant was to point out 


| Lecog as a sure agent, to whose house the smugglers 


might consign their bales and cases of contraband 
merchandize. Ten or twelve days after the conclu- 


Seeing the trick put! sion of this bargain, a cart stopped at Lecoq’s door, 


upon them, they burst out laughing, and both entered land from it were taken two large wooden cases, 


the chamber, to reproach her with her duplicity ; but 
they had scarcely advanced three paces into the 
room, when Lady Guilfort, who had been concealed 
in the corridor, pulled the door to, locked it, put the 
key in her pocket, and hurried back to the supper- 
room, where, tying together the table-cloths and nap- 


kins, she fastened one end of this ¢mpromplu rope to| 


the balcony, and, by means of it, let herself down 
into the park, where she lay ccncealed until the gates 
were opened in the morning. She then slipped out, 


and hurrying into the town of Versailles, took the) 


first vehicle that offered, and arrived in Paris before 
her two imprisoned admirers were released from 
durance ; as they dared not during the night make a 
noise in the palace by calling or ringing for the ser- 
vants, to have the door of the room in which they 
were locked up forced open, lest it might lead to the 
discovery of their participation in the criminal trick 
played off upon the governor of the Bastile, and the 
consequent escape of Lady Guilfort. 

On arriving at Paris, Lady Guilfort hastened to 
the Rue Plat d’ Etain, where, in an obscure and 
miserable-looking house, but admirably contrived 
inside for the purposes of concealment, lived one of 
the chief agents of the band of malefactors with 
whom she was connected. There, after explaining 
to her accomplice the means by which she had re- 
covered her liberty, she found a secure asylum. In 
a little time, aided by this villain, Lady Guilfort 


|which, according to Lecog’s orders, were placed ia 
}a store-room on the ground-floor of kis house. 


The 
carter, after in vain searching his pockets for the 
keys, said, that he must have left them at the stage 
where he had stopped the night before; but that he 
would return thither, and bring them to Lecoq the 
next morning. From some over acting on this man’s 
part, and from observing that these cases were per- 
forated in seven or eight places with small holes, 
Lecoq had his suspicions awakened. He communi- 
eated his doubts to a frieud of his, a courageous and 
resolute young fellow; and in the evening, when 
every thing was quiet in the house, they both, armed 
with pistols, descended with noiseless steps the 
stairs, and took their posts near the door of the store- 
room, which had been left purposely unclosed. 

| "They had been for a considerable time on the watch; 
and Lecoq’s friend getting impatient, was about 
jabandoning his post, when an indistinct noise from 
|that part of the store-room where the cases were 
placed struck their ears. They redoubled their at 
jtention—the noise increased; and they were soon 
able to ascertain that it came from the cases. Lecog 
squeezed his friend’s hand—the signal was under- 
stood—they both cocked their pistols.—* John,” 
said a voice in the lowest possible whisper, * are 
you there?’’—* Yes."’—« We appear to be alone in 
|the house. Let us breathe a f 


| ittle air; for | am 
stifled in this cursed box. We can lie down again 


organised a new troop of bandits upon whom she| when the people of the house come back.””—Do you 
could reckon, as the old saying has it, a pendre et| think they have any suspicion ?”"—* Not the least; 
adependre. She, as chief of the association, planned | with all his cunning, Lecoq is blinded by his avarice 
the expeditions, appointed to each the part he was|—the Englishwoman judged him rightly, and to- 
to play, partitioned the booty, and, at times, took a|night at twelve she may satisfy her vengeance in the 
personal part in the expedition. The individual in|heart’s-blood of the infamous mouchard” (police 
whose house she had taken refuge was named|spy.) * Fire!” cried Lecoq, at the same time dis- 
lieutenant of the troop. charging his pistols in the direction of the cases— 

As it was no longer possible to allure victims to|his friend did the same; and the explosion was fol- 
the den by means of Lady Guilfort’s personal attrac-|lowed by a double ery of agony—the balls had taken 
tions, the efforts of the band were principally con-| effect. Lecoq ran into an adjoining room, where he 
fined to house robberies; but murders were avoided, | had placed a lighted lamp in a cupboard, and bring- 





unless where they became necessary to the safety of 
the robbers. 

Besides the feelings of hatred arising from the 
loss of four of the troop, including the captain, and 
the diminution of their gains effected by young 
Leeogq’s interference, Lady Guilfort nourished a deep 
desire of personal vengeance against him for having 
been duped by him, and resorted to the following 
stratagem to gratify that feeling. Young Leeoq,en- 
riehed by the bounty of the king, and possessed of a 
Jucrative place, led a regular Jife, undisturbed by 
any fears of Lady Guilfort’s vengeance, he sup- 
posing her to be dead: when one day a grave-look- 
ing and respectably-dressed man called upon him, 
and after requiring a promise of secrecy with regard 
to what he should tell him, asked if he should like 
to be put in the way of detecting a set of smugglers, 
who carried on an extensive and thriving trade be- 
tween Belgium and Paris in Brussels lace aud other 


|ing it with him into the store-room, he and his friend 
saw the robbers stretched at the bottom of the cases, 
one dead, and the other having his thigh broken. 
The noise of the fire-arms brought several of the 
neighbours to the house, and soon after the patrol 
arrived. ‘This circumstance greatly annoyed Lecoq; 
as the public ramour of the discovery of the two 
robbers would, if it reached the ears of any of the 
band, prevent them from keeping their engagement 
for midnight, and thus frustrate his intention of se- 
curing them all. He, however, endeavoured to re- 
pair as much as possible the evil, by enjoining silence 
on those who entered the house. He also informed 
the lieutenant-general of the police, who sent him a 
company of soldiers, disguised,and who came to the 
house only one by one, where they were conveniently 
posted for the reception of the robbers. 

It had searcely struck midnight when the noise of 
several feet was heard approaching, and soon after 
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they stopped opposite the door of the house, whilst 
at the same time five knocks were given upon one of 
the panes of the window of the store-room; the 
door, after a moment’s delay, was cautiously half 
opened, and four men successively entered, followed 
by another figure in female attire. The door was 
then slapped-to violently, a whistle was blown, and 
instantly numerous torches and tapers were brought 
from the adjoining rooms, which lighted up the hall, 
and exhibited to the stupified banditti the muskets of 
thirty soldiers levelled at them. In despair they 
dropped their arms, and were seized, bound, and 
carried off to prison. Before their departure Lecoq 
went up to the female figure, and putting a lamp to 
her face, beheld features totally unknown to him. 
The woman was not Lady Guilfort. Lecoq’s dis- 
appointment and astonishment were extreme. The 
next day, however, he received a note, which in some 
measure cleared up the mystery. ‘This note, which 
exists in-the archives of the police, was brought to 
him by a porter, who said it had been given to him 
by a lady in a thick veil. ‘The contents were as 
follow :— 


“Tremble! One of us must perish. Yesterday | 


United States*—Broadside guns, 28; No. lbs., 
864; crew (men only), 474; size, 
1533 tons. 


Before commenting on the action, we would draw 
our reader’s attention to the amazing disparity of 
force between the two ships—greater, indeed, than 
between the Constitution and the Guerriere. In the 
first place, the United States, according to the ton- 
nage, was half as large again as her opponent: she 
was superior to any ship of her class in the American 
navy; her sides were well defended by the thickness 
of the live oak—the cells of her main-deck ports being 
of the same scantling as our 74 gun ships on their 
lower-deck port-cells—that carronade grape could 
with great difficulty penetrate them. Here, indeed, 
was great capability to endure—more especially as 
this action was fought nearly the whole time out of 
pistol-shot range—the crew within thirty-one of being 
the exact double in favour of the United States, 
which ship had four broadside guns more than her 
adversary. ‘I'o designate the capture cf the Mace- 
donian by such a giant in advantage as her enemy, a 
victory, is absurd ; and here, indeed, did we not know 
|Mr. Cooper by his writings, we might be inclined 





was near your house, when the impatience of my to give him some credit for the modesty of his state- 
two agents rendered abortive my plan; but wishing) ment—had his statement been correct. In the first 
to revenge myself on the new captain of our troop,| place, he is anxious to make it appearthat the United 
aod the unworthy rival he has preferred to me, I did) States tried every means in her power to close with 
not warn him of the fate of our advanced guard, but) the Macedonian; and, from the firing of the first 
allowed him to proceed on the expedition, knowing broadside, all of which fell short—and during the 
that he would thereby become your and the police’s| first half hour engagement, which was at so great a 
prey. Ihave succeeded, and they will now expiate| distance that carronades were useless—Mr Cooper 
the scorn they treated me with. You may judge| talks of the close luff of the United States, and begins 





from this if my vengeance knows how to reach those! 
that incur it. Itis your turn next, young faufaron, 
who imagine that you are secure from my blows, by 
having made yourself a mouchard, when at best you 


are good for nothing else than to be”’ 
+ * o 7 * 


Peuchet adds, in a note—* After this letter, the 
conclusion of which is expressed in too energetic 
terms to be repeated to ears polite, the report breaks 
off abruptly, several pages having been torn out of 
the police register. e are, therefore, ignorant of 
the ment of Lady Guilfort’s history; but from 
what we have seen of it, it is abundantly clear that 
this was not the last of her adventares.” 


From the United Service Journal. 


REMARKS ON FENIMORE COOPER'S 
NAVAL HISTORY OP THE UNITED 
. STATES. 

{x continuing our notice of this work, which the 
author has designated as history—and which, as he 
says, he has stiven to the world—we purpose giving 
some few remarks upon the action between the United 
States and the Macedonian, which terminated in the 
capture of the latter; the comparative force of the 
combatants being as follows :— 


Macedonian—Broadside guns, 24; No. lbs., 528; 


crew (men only), 254; size, 1031 
tons, 


and finishes his account thus :—* It was soon appa- 
|rent that the American ship was cutting her antago- 
|nist to pieces, while she sustained very little injury 
iherself. As a matter of course, the English ship fell 
to leeward, while the American both closed and fore- 
reached upon her: finding herself far enough ahead 
and to windward, the United States at length tacked 
jand ranged up under the enemy’s lee. At this mo- 
meut the wizen-mast of the latter had been shot away, 
his main and fore-topmasts were gone, his main-yard 
was hanging’in two pieces, and no colours were flying. 
As the United States came up under the lee of the 
English ship the firing ceased on both sides, she 
hailed and demanded the name of her antagonist, and 
whether she had submitted. To the first interroga- 
tory, Commodore Deeatur was answered that the 
ship was the Macedonian, 38, Captain Carden; and 
to the second, that the vessel had struck.” 





This is Mr. Cooper’s statement—calculated to 
make the vietory certain, the opposition or the dispo- 
sition to annoy most trivial, and to endure insigni- 
ficant—calculated, if any Englishman is silly enough 
to credit the vain boasting of this imaginative writer, 
to make men believe that the Macedonian was sacri- 
ficed without resistance—that she used every means 
to escape—that she came reluctantly into action—and 
that, whilst Decatur was keeping a close luff to get 
near his antagonist, that antagonist was endeavouring 
to avoid an action, and was only forced into it when 
she was so riddled aloft as to be unable to maintain 
her superiority of sailing. 





* Chamier’s edition of James’s Naval History. 
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In the first place, when the two ships discovered 
each other, the Macedonian was about twelve miles 
on the weather bow of the United States, and no 
sooner was the latter seen than the former set her 





United States, so anxious to engage, never hove-to 
for her adversary to come up—never tacked to reach 
her more quickly—not a a bit of it) continued keep- 
ing clean ful! until the Macedonian reached, at 9. 20, 


studding-sails and bore up in chase. Mr. net A. M., @ position on the larboard quarter of the 
even begrudges Captain Carden the honour of any| American frigate, both ships being, of course, on the 
disposition either to chase 6r to engage: he says—|larboard tack. 
*« It was soon ascertained that the stranger was om The action now commenced. The first broadside 
enemy, and every exertion was made to get along-| of the United States carried away the mizen-topmast 
side of him, though the English ship having the ad-|of the Macedonian, which fell in the main-top, and, 
vantage of the wind, which she tenacious/y maintained, | as Brenton well remarks, reduced the * superiority to 
was enabled for some time to prevent it.” It will be|an equality of sailing,”* and gave Commodore De- 
seen hereafter how Mr. Cooper has availed himself/catur his heart’s best wish of the power to close his 
of an alteration in the determination of Captain Car-| adversary—for, with a mizen-topmast gone and gaff 
den to fabricate the above ; but this is quite evident—) shot away, even the Waggon might have kept her 
the Macedonian had far the advantage of sailing over} luff, and hugged the wind better than her disabled 
the Waggon, as the lumbering United States was adversary. But, mo: in spite of Mr. Cooper’s his- 
called; and had Captain Carden chosen to avail|tory, so beautifully imagined, this disposition to 
himself of his heels, and Decatur altered his mind /grappie—this manifestation of using “ every exertion 
and in reality chased, it would have been the tortoise|to get alongside’ —was, we are bound to assert, dis- 
in pursuit of the hare; not all the close luffs in the|regarded; for the United States, now the equal of 
world could have forced on an engagement—the | the Macedonian in point of sailing, “ kept her enemy 
Waggon woud soon have been distanced, and the|in one position on the quarter in a running fight.’’} 
Macedonian stil! an Engiish frigate. But what was|The United States kept two peints off the wind, and 
in reality the fact? Why, this: that no sooner had|so continued until 10. 15, when she laid her main- 
the Macedonian advanced to within about three |topsail to the mast, end allowed the Macedonian to 
miles of the United States—and as it was 7. 30. a.m. come to close action. The enormous superiority of 
on the 12th of October, she must have been as easy) force, by 11. 10, a. v., rendered the English ship a 
to make out as 2 reef-point in a topsail :—this close! wreck: she was still to windward, and made an ef- 
luff of Mr. Cooper was turned into a sudden order to} fort—a desperate effort to board ; 4 shot cut the fore- 
“wear ship; and the United States, instead of brace, the only remaining yard to which a portion of 
chasing, and of “using every exertion to get along-|a sail which couid be serviceable still clung; the 
side,” * wore’’ and actually kept two points free, to yard swung round, the ship was thrown into the 
get away if possible. It was impossible even for wind, and the last chance lost. She struck her 
those the least inclined to see an enemy near them to|colours, when all further resistance was useless, and 
disguise the truth: the Macedonian, which at three | after having endured an action of one hour and three- 
miles distance in broad daylight had been mistaken | quarters against a vessel 452 tons larger than herself. 
fora 74, alas! was now made out by some cooler) Mr. Cooper having made light work of this action, 
champion of his country’s cause to be a frigate two-|and having from the beginning to the end laboured to’ 
thirds the size of the United States; and as the Ma-/save his friend Decatur from any blame, by advanc- 
cedonian closed fast, and there was no possibility of|ing the most anblushing—the easiest refuted—state- 
escape, a better face was put upon the affair—the| ments, takes especial good care not to mention that 
United States wore round again on the larboard|in this giant ship, over the guns on her main-deck, 





tack, and hauled sharp up. 


was painted * Victory,” “ Nelson,” &c., which was 


Even in this second exhibition, the men who have/explained by Decatur himself thus :—“The men 
served in our navy, under our spirited leaders, will | belonging to those guns served many years with Lord 


diseover a lingering dislike to the action on the part 
of the United States. An English captain would not 
have lost a foot of ground—he would have brought 
his ship close to the wind and tacked ; but with an 
enemy to windward, and at the distance of three 
miles, he never would have wore and lost even an 
inch by the manewuvre. We mention this more 
strongly to mark the palpable inaccuracy of Mr. 
Cooper’s statement: it was the Macedonian which 
chased, and not the United States: it was Captain 
Carden who bore up to meet his adversary—not his 
adversary, who kept the close-luff, and used every 
means to get alongside of the English ship. If the 
preface of the action is so contrary to historical fact, 
what shall we say to the action itself? 

Captain Carden, wishing to preserve the weather- 
gage, now hauled close up, and as he passed the 
United States, on opposite tacks, the latter fired Mr. 
Cooper’s broadside, some of which fell short, some 
of which passed over the Macedonian. The English 
frigate now wore in pursuit, and owing to her superi- 
ority of sailing (the readewy will remark that the 





Nelson, and in the Victory; the erew of the gun 
named Nelson were once bargemen to that great 
chief, and they claim the privilege of using his illus- 
trious name in the way you have seen.” 

Why do we mention this fact? Not in order to 
show that the Macedonian was taken by Englishmen 
—or that these men, trained under our greatest Ad- 
miral, were necessary for the capture of the frigate— 
we are no such fools: twenty or thirty such men, 
who would have paid the price of their treason by 
morning’s airing at the fore-yard arm, would naturally 
fight hard to save themselves such an unpleasant de- 
pendance: but the force was overwhelming without 
the addition; and Mr. Cooper, who was once a fore- 
mast-man in a merchant vessel, and who knows as 
well as any man, having had experience, that one 





* Brenton, vol. ix., p. 59. James in diagram, vo). 
vi., p. 116, 

{ James’s Naval History, vol. vi., p. 114. 

¢ James. 
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good seaman is worth four of landsmen—might, in|effect upon our own countrymen; they, like the 
this impartial history given to the world, (alas! this}readers of Mr. Cooper’s history, were deceived : ex- 
is an ungrateful world, and very slow to acknowledge | cepting as far as the fact that one frigate had captured 
the favours showered upon it by so creditable a/another, few troubled themselves to inquire into the 
donor,) have mentioned the fact—which he might) minute details of the action; the merchant, the bank- 
have got from the very best authority, his own/|er, the country gentleman, all shook their ominous 
darling Decatur—or from Lieutenant Allen, who was | heads—* Another of our frigates has been captured 
promoted for this action, and from whom, no doubt,|by a frigate; the naval glory of our country is fast 
the story of the hot coal was procured, which we | flitting away: we may yet live to see Napoleon on 
mentioned in the preceding part of this notice. Mr.|the shores of England; neither our property, nor our 
Cooper endeavours by every means in his power to| household gods and goddesses are secure: our wooden 
decry and depreciate the defence cf the Macedonian walls are crumbling into ruin; cur sailors are beaten, 
(we trast this will fall under the observation of some | our pride is humbled.” Such is a specimen we re- 
of the brave fellows who defended that ship, and that}member to have heard when two frigates had been 
a personal explanation might enlighten the historian) :|captured: now came a third, and then dismay was 
he starts by insinuating that she hugged the wind | unbounded. 
to avoid the action—that she was chased like a mer-| The Java was formerly a French frigate, the Re- 
chant-schooner, and compelled to fight. “She was|nommee. Like almost all the frigates built by that 
smaller, of lighter armament, and had fewer men|nation, which seems to have taken the build of a 
than her opponent, of course; but the disproportion|woman for the model of their ships, swelling out 
between the force of the two vessels was much less; below, and small in the waist, she was broad on her 
than that between the execution;” thus does Mr.|lower deck and narrow and contracted above. She 
Cooper sum up hia remarks, |mounted 46 guns and a doat carronade. She had on 
In Mr. Cooper’s *“ England” he mentions it as a| board 397 souls, 300 of which formed her comple- 
national disgrace that the writings of the English | ment, the 97 being supernumeraries, a large propor- 
should hold such dominion over the minds of the free ticn of whom were Marine Society boys. It is 
and enlightened citizens of the United States! Can stated by Mr. James, whose authority can scarcely 
he doubt the reason now 2?—can he wonder that men) be doubted, so accurate is he even inthe most trivial 
of common understanding should yield to the opinions | details, that* * out of the whole crew of the Java, 


of another nation, when their own authors, and men 
whom we remember to have heard in Paris dignify 
themselves as the American Walter Scotts, write 
histories purposely to deceive them—and who come 
to their laborious task with minds biassed, with 
eyes purposely blinded—without the slightest liber- 


|when she sailed from Spithead on the 12th Novem- 
jber, 1812, amounting to 300 men and boys, the 
'whole number of petty officers and men, exclusively 
of those of the former that walked the quarter-deck, 
|who had never been present at an action, amounted 
to fewer than fifty.””. The Java was to convey Lieu- 


ality, the slightest disposition to enquire, or the tenant-General Hislop and suite to Bombay, and was 
slightest desire to record the actual fact? Mr.|piled and crammed with stores for ships building in 
Cooper need not rail at the Quarterly Review—that| Bombay, and with the luggage of the governor and 
Review is powerful enough to endure all his vitupera-|his suite. ‘The force of the Constitution has been 
tion, and not likely to be annoyed by the small fire of| given before, and, with the exceptien of her having 
his insignificant broadside: so long as Mr. Cooper| landed two of her 32-pounder carronades, and taken 
writes with the equal veracity of his history, so long}on board one 18-pounder carronade, mounted on a 
will America gladly turn to the pages of the English | travelling carriage, her armament and complement 
historian, who is proud to offer them the praise they | remained unaltered. She was under the command 
deserve, and who never allows any petty spite to|of Commodore Bainbridge; Commodore Decatur 
warp his mind or turn him from the straight path of having retired, as Mr. Cooper says, to give another 
honour and of truth. a chance of being as fortunate as himself. The ac- 

It is impossible in the space so limited in a Journal | tion was warmly contested from ten minutes past 
of this description to follow the author now under re-| two, P.M., until twenty-five minutes past four, when 
view through all the mazes and wanderings of his| the Java, being a complete wreck, her fore and mizen- 
pages : we, therefore, pass over all the actions of-the|mast gone, her mainyard shot away in the slings, 
smaller vessels—every one of which is erroneously the ship perfectly unmanageable, her guns rolling in 
stated, and in every one of which the same disposition | the water, 22 of her crew killed, her Captain mor- 
to ridicule the glory of England, and the same dispo- tally, her First-Lieutenant severely, 102 in all 
sition to enhance the valour, power, and discipline of wounded, the Java struck her colours, and was taken 
the United States Navy, is observable—and come | possession of by her huge antagonist. ‘There was at 
again to the capture of another English frigate, the| one time of this action a dawn of hope in favour of 
Java, by the Constitution. the Java, but the immense power of endurance, with 





The constant successes of the Americans—for, 
most prudently, the relative force of the combatants 
was never accurately given, either in the despatches 
or in the public prints—had swollen our Trans-Atlan- 
tic enemies with some very excusable vanity: fora 
young nation, they had done wonders ; and the oldest 
nation could do no more than capture whatever was 
opposed to them. It is in vain to disguise from our- 
selves that the capture of these frigates, although op- 


the greater power of annoyance, being so decidedly 
in favour of the American, the beam of hope was 
soon overclouded, and not a chance remained. 

We are not disposed to quarrel with Mr. Cooper’s 
account of this action, excepting that it is perfectly 
unintelligible to the seaman who feels disposed to 
reduce it to a diagram, and there are a few mistakes 
relative to the maneuvres executed during the two 








posed by so very superior a force, had a great moral 


~ 


* Vol. vi., page 127. 
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hours and a quarter the ships were engaged. How- true the action was said to have occupied two hours 
ever, in one respect he is right: the Java was ecap-|and a quarter; but 1 want to show that we picked 
tured, and was afterwards burned by the captors ;| the Java to pieces in an hour. I want to show our 
and from the following extract of Mr. Cooper’s his-| superiority in discipline and in coolness; and I think 
tory, vol. 2d, page 138, the surviving officers andj that a ship of the Constitution’s magnitude ought to 
seamen of that gallant crew may rest satisfied that) have swallowed up her antagonist in half the time 
they fought until they con!d fight no longer. Mr./ she took or required to effect it.” Then, by way of 
Cooper is wrong in the action’s duration; but time! making the fire of the Constitution so very superior 
is much too insignificant an object to the historian,}in point of direction, Mr. Cooper has appended a 
whose fingers, like Allen’s, burn with the hot-coal/note, in which he states that “The Constitution 
ardour of recording success. ‘This combat lasted| mounted 54 guns, and threw 677 lbs. 5 oz. (observe 
near two hours, from the commencement to the end) the accuracy of the ounces) of metal at a broadside, 
of the firing, and it was warmly contested on both| the apparent deficiency between the metal and ‘the 
sides, but with very different results. Although| known calibre of the guns arising from short weight 
there was more maneuvring than common, the Java! of shot. On the other hand, the Java is said to have 
had been literally picked to pieces by shot, spar after| mounted 49 guns, and to have thrown 605 lbs. of 
spar, until she had not one left. Her foremast was| metal at a broadside....... There may not have 
first cut away near the cat-harpings, and afterwards) been perfect accuracy in the statement alluded to, but 
by a double-headed shot about five and twenty feet if is probable that the actual difference between the 
from the deck. The main-topmast went early, and| broadsides of the two ships was much less than the 
the mainmast fell after the Constitution hauled off.| apparent.” 
The mizenmast was shot out of the ship a few feet} Now the whole of this note is erroneous ; but itis 
from the deck, and the bowsprit near the cap. Her, purposely erroneous, for inaccuracy never could have 
hull was also greatly injured; and her loss in men, been so wide of the truth. The Constitution threw 
according to the British account, was 22 killed and/a weight of 740 lbs.—we do not calculate the odd 
102 wounded, though there is good reason for sup- ounces—and the Java only 517,—we imagine that 
— it was considerably greater: Commodore) the light weight. Mr. Cooper says—“That the 
ainbridge stated it at 60 killed and 101 wounded.”’| American shot, during all this war, were generally 
Why, we ask, does Mr. Cooper suspect the official light would seem to be certain,” would never make 
accounts returned to our Government by Mr, Chads,/| up the deficiency. This statement of Mr. Cooper, 
who succeeded to the command after Captain Lam-| endeavouring to decry the defence of the Java, is not 
bert was wounded, and who wrote the despatch in, much calculated to enhance the honour due to the 
consequence of his Captain's death ? It would occur} captors ; but, fortunately, other historians, both 
to us that any man who lost his ship would be glad) American and English, liave preceded him, and the 
to increase rather than decrease the number of killed eaten tie, although not quite so thick in her sides 
and wounded. It would show that he made a greater| as the Waggon—the President—has been placed 
resistance; that he struck when the slaughter was) alongside of a sister-ship of the Java, in Portsmouth 
tremendous; that a greater sacrifice of life would be; Harbour, and we speak, without the slightest fear of 
criminal; that an insufficient quantity remuined to! contradiction, that in regard to size the Java could 
work the guns, or refit the ship. No, no, this is not, have been stowed away in the Constitution, and that 
Mr. Cooper’s object; he wants to establish that the| in weight of metal there was more than 120 Ibs. dif- 
Americans were better guuners, that they were cooler) ference in each broadside. Our readers may consult 
under fire, directed their engines with surer effect,| every authority, as we have done, and they will find 
and that, in spite of being opposed by the lords of} Mr. Cooper’s zeal for detraction to have over- 
the ocean, their valour was unwavering, their skill|shadowed his discretion as an historian—they will 
uncontrolled by the slightest emotion, and that, with/say, that he is a man totally devoid of accuracy, 
all the calmness of old experienced sportsmen, they | contradicting himself at every page, burning with 
brought down their birds right and left. ‘This is his| hatred against this country, and giving to the world 
object, and, in order to keep up appearances, he!a history as envenomed with spite and malice as it 
forgets his previous statements, and when over-|is overflowing with bitterness and mistakes. We 
boiling for the honour of the discipline, courage and | will quote once more before we reverse the picture 
coolness of his countrymen, forgets what he had|of American triumphs. ‘Throughout the whole of 
penned in the preceding page, and remarks—* The|the transaction, connected with the interests and 
Java, like the Guerriere, had been wel! handled, but| feelings of the officers and men he had captured, 
her fire had been badly aimed; and it began to be| Commodore Bainbridge manifested a liberality and 
no longer believed that the broadside of an English| delicacy that tended to relieve the miseries that war 
ship was as formidable as it had been represented.| necessarily inflicts, and which appear to have left a 
It would seem that the Constitution actually wore|deep impression on the enemy.”* We place in 
six times after the action fairly commenced ; and| juxtaposition the following from James’s Naval His- 
allowing for the positions of the ship, the lightness! tory :—** The manner in which the Java’s men were 
of the wind—[we beg leave to say that the Javawas| treated by the American officers reflects upon the 
going ten knots an hour when the first shot was/latter the highest disgrace: the moment the prison- 
fired ]|—and the space that it was necessary to run in| ers were brought on board the Constitution they 
order to avoid being raked while executing these| were handcuffed. Admitting that to have been jus- 
evolutions, it is probable that the cannonade did not! tifiable as a measure of precaution, what right had 
actually oecupy an hour.” 
This quotation, put into English, means—* It is} * Cooper, Baudry’s Edition, vol. ii., p. 139. 
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the poor fellows to be pillaged of almost everything| prizes were recaptured, aud his frigate ultimately 
they possessed ?”** * Look on this picture and on|taken. Captain Porter was taken in the Essex by 
that.”” But even James shall not save them—|the Phebe, Captain Hilliar, and Cherub, Captain 
Cooper himself shall convict his countrymen. “The! Tucker; and as the foree was so superior on the side 
Constitution,” he says, ** did not lose a spar! She| of the British, and the action fought under such un- 
went into action with her royal yards across, and| toward circumstances on the part of the Essex, we 
came out of it with all three of them in their places:|do not feel inclined to enter into any details. The 
of her crew, nine were killed and tweaty-five| Essex made a fair resistance—she never availed her- 
wounded.” |self of her only chance of escape——the action was 
Now, if Commodore Bainbridge’s. report be true,| creditable to Captain Porter—and far be it from us 
that 60 of the Java’s men were killed and 101/to detract from his merits, however much we might 
wounded, and if the Constitution repaired all her|be inclined to quarrel with his dispatch: this, how- 
rigging—which we know she did—during the hour|ever, is unnecessary; we ate not reviewing the 
she hauled off previous to taking possession of her! literary productions of Captain Porter, but the poeti- 
prize, why were the poor, fatigued remains of the| cal prose of his historian. 
Java’s ship’s company handeufled !—why were they; Mr. Cooper makes it appear that Captain Porter 
pillaged, plundered, robbed !~—why were they treated | went to Valparaiso in the Essex on purpose to await 
as if they had fallen into the hands of the worst/the coming of the Phebe; that he was perfectly in 
French privateer ‘—and why does Mr. Cooper add|ecstacy when he heard of her arrival, although a 
this miserable statement to his others? Itis evi-| little disappointed at finding her accompanied by the 
dent the Constitution’s crew could not have been| Cherub: still, however, the gallat Porter enter- 
afraid of the wretched remnants of their adversary ;| tained a hope that circumstances niight occur which 
then, why handcuff them ? why rob them? =“ Oh!’"| would cause a separation of the two ships, in which 
says Mr. Cooper, “Time is a great blotter-out of|either of them would become easy captures to the 
memory ; I will assert the contrary to that which| Essex. There is a slight discrepancy here: we are 
was credited at the time; twenty-seven years dims) told by Mr. Cooper that the reason assigned for the 
recollection ; now is my time to add ‘this cirenm-|destruction by fire of the Java, in preference to 
stance’ to enhance the glory of my countrymen.’’| taking her into a port almost within sight, St. Salva- 
Mr. Cooper may rest assured that there are many | dor—* The difficulty of obtaining masts of the neces- 
hearts which yet beat, and many minds still active,|sary size” (he says, p. 139,) “the distance from 
who will not allow so flagrant a mis-statement to| ome, and the risk of recapture on nearing the coast, 
pass unnoticed, and who feel more pity than hatred | united to render it expedieat to destroy her.” In 
atthe poor little mosquito who would sting and buzz, | another part we are told that the American frigates, 
but who ean be crushed by the slighest effort, or on distant stations, were ordered to avoid an action, 
drowned in the smallest drop of ink. Esyartero,|on account, even if they were successful, of the diffi- 
who commands about as ragged and as hungry a set, culty of getting the wounded bird to its nest in 
of ruffians as ever earried a musket, had one of his} Ameriea: still, however, the ardour for naval glory 
precious marauders shot the other day for robbing overeame every obstacle, every order, and Captain 
his vanquished enemy: a little of Espartero disci-| Porter, according to his fulsome historian, awaited 
pline might have saved the credit of the great cou-|the arrival of the Phebe. ‘These are his own 
queror of the Java, | words :—** Without paying much regard to this cir- 
In this notice of Mr. Cooper’s book, it will be cumstance (the Chilian Government being favour- 
evident that we have not, as the schoolboys say,|able to the English,) however, Captain Porter deter- 
“ shirked” the subject. We have gone through the | mined to remain in or off the port tn waiting for the 
frigate actions in which America was successful ;| Phebe, 39, Captain Hilliar, one of the ships sent 
we have given them praise, just praise, for their con-| out in quest of him, under the impression that her 
duet; and we readily repeat the credit which is due| commander would not fail, sooner or later, to seek 
to a young nation for such success, however great|him at that place.” ‘Then again— Captain Porter 
the disparity of force, against so powerful, so highly-| ascertained to his satisfaction that he could easily 
disciplined a navy, as that of Great Britain. We) outsail either of the enemy's vessels; but his object 
shall now, not upon hearsay authority of partial | was not sv much to escape, as to capture the Phabe, 
friends, but from the dispatches of the officers and | which he had reason to think he might do, could he 
the works of the historian, follow Mr. Cooper bring her to close action without her consort’s inter- 
through his details of actions, which, although | ference :” ingaci. nothing was so easy as to capture 
maintained with great spirit and bravery, terminated | the Pheebe, although it is singular enough that the 
in the success of the English. , Phebe cruized off Valparaiso forsix weeks, blockad- 
Whoever reads the work under review will observe | ing the Essex, and Essex junior (a whaler captured 
the difference of style when the historian is writing| from the English, formerly the Atlantic, which 
of personal friends and casaal acquaintances. 1t was|mounted twenty guns—ten long 6-pounders, and ten 
in vain to attempt much in favour of Commodore | 18-pounder carronades—with a complement of ninety- 
Rodgers, beyond his firing the first gun of the war—| five men,) the Cherub being always in company. 
he did nothing but ran away upon every occasion; | This latter vessel mounted twenty-six guns—eighteen 
but something might be made of the services of Cap-|32-pound carronades, six 18-pounder carronades, and 
tain Porter, who commanded the Essex, and who|two 6-8; her size, in comparison with the Essex 
made at first a very successful cruize in that frigate | junior, being nothing near the difference as between 
in the Pacific, although almost every vne of his|the Constitutiog and the Java. Now, if Porter was 
so determined to fight, why did he not sacrifice the 





* James’s Naval History, vol. vi., p. 136. Essex junior to the Cherub: for in the mean time, 
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according to Mr. Cooper, he could have taken the|and they played with so much effect on the enemy, 
Phebe—and, of course, afterwards, the Cherub and that at the end of half-an-hour both his ships hauled 
her prize would have been an easy victory? Cap-) off the land to repair damages. ‘This important fact, 
tain Porter was no such fool, and was no such'which is affirmed by the Americans, is sufficiently 
desperate fire-eater: he wanted to bolt; for six corroborated by the accounts of the enemy. 
weeks he never let an opportunity slip if it offered; During this first attack the Essex, through the 
no timid rabbit ever crouched closer to the ground | great exertions of the master and boatswain, had suc- 
than the Essex hugged the harbour—for upon one) ceeded in getting springs on the cable no Jess than 
oceasion when the Cherub was six miles to the/three different times, but before the ship’s broadside 
northward of the Phebe, and the wind very jight,/could be brought to bear they were as often shot 
Porter in the Essex, with the Essex junior in com- away. The ship also received a great deal of injury, 
pany, got under way and stood towards the Phebe:'and several men had been killed and wounded. 
the latter ship instantly hove-to, to await the arrival|, . . . Notwithstanding all the disastrous circum- 
of both, but, unfortunately, by some accident a gun stances under which they engaged, and the superior 
was fired from the weather-side: the noise, without force opposed to them, the officers and crew of the 
the shot, was quite enough—the Essex and the Essex | Essex were animated by the best spirit, and it was 
junior hauled to the wind on the starboard tack and) not possible for efforts to be more coolly made, or 
stood for the anchorage, followed by the Phebe better directed. ‘The enemy was not long in making 
under a crowd of sail. We mention these facts |his repairs, and both ships next took a position on 
merely to contradict the rhodomontade in which Mr.'the starboard quarter of the Essex, when it was not 
Cooper has indulged. |in the power of the latter vessel to bring a single gua 
At last we come to the action and the capture, and |to bear upon him, as he was too distant io be reached 
it is impossible to resist a smile at the description of by carronades.”” His fire was very galling, and it 
the discipline, the gunnery, the misfortunes, the con-|left no alternative to Captain Porter between sub- 
catenation of evils which befel the Hero. Mr. Coo-| mission and running down to assail him. He gal- 
per shall speak for himself: we would not spoil his|lautly decided on the latter. But by this time the 
poetry for the world—it is so genuine American—so| Essex had received many serious injuries in addition 


full of the flourish of imagination—so full of the best 
style of Cooper’s Cookery, that we give it verbatim, 
although we shall afterwards pick him to pieces, as 
the Constitution did the Java. “As there was no 
time to lose, sail was got on the Essex, when, on 
opening the enemy, Captain Porter took in his top- 
gallant-sails, hauled close to the wind, and made an 
attempt to pass out by keeping his weatherly posi- 
tion. Everything looked promising for a short time, 
and there is little question that the ship would have 
gone clear, but in doubling the head-land a squall 
carried away the maintop-mast, throwing several men 
into the sea, all of whom were drowned. Nothing 
remained, of course, but to endeavour to regain the 
port, or to fight both the enemy's ships under the ad- 
ditional disadvantage of being nearly crippled. Find- 
ing it impossible to beat up to the common anchorage 
in his present condition in time to avoid the enemy, 
Captain Porter stood across the entrance of the har- 
bour to its north-eastern side, where he let go an an- 
chor about three miles from the town, a mile and a 
half from the Castello Viego, which however was 
concealed by a bluff, half a mile from a detached 
battery of one 24-pound gun, and within pistol-shot 
of the shore. Notwithstanding this position the 
enemy continued to approach, and it soon became 
evident, by the motto-flags and jacky he set, that it 
was his serious intention to engage. ‘The Essex in 
consequence cleared for action, and attempted to get 
a spring upon her cable, but had not succeeded in 
effecting this important object when the Phebe, 
having obtained an advantageous position nearly 
astern, about 4 P. M. opened her fire at long-shot. 
At the same time the Cherub commenced the action 
on the starboard bow. ‘The fire of the Phebe, from 


to the loss of her topmast: her topsail-sheets, top- 
sail-halyards, jib, and fore-topmast-staysai! had all 
been shot away. ‘The only sail that could be got 
upon the ship, to make her head pay olf, was the 
flying jib, which was hoisted when the cable was 
cat, and the vessel edged away, with the intention 
of laying the Phebe aboard. ‘lrhe foretop-sail and 
fore-sail were now let fall, though, for want of tacks 
and sheets, they were nearly useless. Still the 
Essex drove down on her assailants, closing near 
enough to open with her carronades. In a few 
minutes the firing was tremendous, the people of the 
Essex proving their discipline and their gallantry at 
that trying minute in a way to justify all the high 
expectations that had been formed of them, though 
their decks were already strewed with killed, and 
the cockpit was crowded with the wounded. This 
work proved too hot for the Cherub, which hauled off a 
second lime, nor did she come near enough to use her 
carronades again during the remainder of the action, 
keeping up a distant fire with her long guns. “ The 
Pheebe discovered no disposition to throw away the 
immense advantage she possessed in her long 18-8 ; 
and when she fonnd the Essex’s fire becoming warm, 
she kept edging away, throwing her shot at the same 
time with fatal effect, cutting down the people of her 
antagonist almost with impunity to herself. By this 
time many of the guns of the American ship were 
disabled by shot, and the crews of several had been 
swept away. One particular gun was a scene of 
carnage seldom witnessed in a naval combat, no less 
than fifteen men, or three entire crews, falling at it 
in the course of the action; its captain alone escaped 





with a slight wound. The scene of almost unresist- 
ing carnage had now lasted near two hours, and find- 





the double advantage she possessed in her long guns jing it impossible to close with his adversary, who 
and her station, became very destructive, as searce a chose his distance at pleasure, Captain Porter felt 
gun from the Egsex could touch her. The Cherub,| the necessity of taking some prompt measure if he 
however, was soon driven off, when she ran down to| would prevent the enemy from getting possession of 
leeward and engaged from a position near that taken his ship. The wind had got more to the westward, 
by the Phebe. ‘Three long 12-s were got out aft,jand he saw a hope of running her ashore at a spot 
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where he might land his people, and set her on fire. 
For a few minutes everything appeared to favour his 
design, and the Essex had drifted within musket- 
shot of the beach, when the wind suddenly shifted 
from the land, paying the ship’s head broad off in a 
way to leave her exposed to a dreadful raking fire. 
Still, as she was again closing with the Phebe, 
Captain Porter indulged a hope of finally laying that 
ship aboard. At this moment Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Downes came alongside the Essex, in order 
to receive the orders of his commanding officer, 
having pulled through all the fire in order to effect 
this object. He could be of no use, for the enemy 
again put his helm up and kept away, when Mr. 
Downes, after remaining in the Essex ten minutes, 
was directed to retire to his own ship, and to make 
preparations to defend, or at need to destroy her. On 
going away he carried off several of the Essex’s 
wounded, leaving three of his own men behind him 
in order to make room in the boat. The slaughter 
in the Essex having got to be horrible, the enemy 
firing with deliberation and hulling her at almost 
every shot, Captain Porter, as a last resort, ordered 
a hawser to be bent to the sheet anchor, and the lat- 
ter let go, in order to bring the head of the ship 
round. This effected the object, and once more the 
Americans got their broadside to bear, remaining 
stationary themselves, while the enemy, a good deal 
crippled, was drifting slowly to leeward. Even in 
these desperate circumstances a ray of hope gleamed 
through this little advantage, and Captain Porter 
was beginning to believe that the Phebe would drift 
out of gun-shot before she discovered his expedient, | 
when the hawser parted with the strain. ‘Tere was 
no longer any chance of saving the ship. ‘To add to’ 
her distress, she was on fire, the flames coming up both 
the main and the forward hatchways,* and for a few 
minutes it was thought she mast consume. An ex- 
= of powder also occurred below to add to the 
orrors of the scene, and Captain Porter told his 
people, that in preference to being blown up, all who 
chose to incur the risk might make the attempt to 
reach the shore by swimming. Many availed them- 
selves of the permission, and some succeeded in ef- 
fecting their escape—others perished, while a few, 
after drifting about on bits of spars, were picked up 
by the boats of the enemy. Much the greater part 
of the crew, however, remained in the ship, and they 
set about an attempt to extinguish the flames, the 
shot of the enemy committing its havoc the whole 
time. Fortunately the fire was got under, when the 
few brave men who were left went again to the long 
ns. The moment had now arrived when Captain 
‘orter was to decide between submission or the 
destraction of the remainder of his people. In the 
midst of this scene of slaughter he had himself been 
untouched, and it would seem that he felt himself 
called on to resist as long as his own strength allow- 
ed; but his remaining people entreated him to re- 
member his wounded, and he at last consented to 
summon his officers. Only one, Acting Lieutenant 
M‘Knight, could join on the quarter-deck! The 
First Lieutenant, Mr. Wilmer, had been knocked 
overboard by a splinter, and drowned, while getting 
the sheet-anchor from the bows. Acting Lieutenant 
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Cowell, the next in rank, was mortally wonnded. 
Acting Lieutenant Odenheimer had just been knock 
ed overboard from the quarter-deck, and did not re- 
gain the vessel for several minutes. The reports of 
the state of the ship were fearfal : a large portion of 
the guns were disabled, even had there been men left 
to fight them. The berth-deck, steerage, ward-room, 
and covkpit were full of wounded, and the latter were 
even killed by shot under the surgeun’s hands. The 
carpenter was sent for, and he stated, that of his 
crew he alone could perform any duty: he had been 
over the side to stop shot-holes when his slings had 
been cut away, and he narrowly escaped drowning. 
In short, seventy-five men, officete included, were 
all that remained fot duty; and the enemy, in per- 
fectly sinooth water, was firing his long 18-8 ata 
nearly unresisting ship, with as much precision as he 
could have discharged them at a target. It had be- 
come an imperative duty to sttike, and the colours 
were accotdingly hauled down, afler one of the most 
remarkable combats that is to be found in the history of 
naval warfure,”** 

* Ohe jam satis est!"* “ Parturiunt montes nascitur 
ridiculus mus!’ Half a score more of quotations 
might be appended to the above. Goodness! what 
an inventive—what a creative mind must have been 
given to Fenimore Cooper, Esq. of the United States’ 
merchant service: we have not robbed him of a 
word : it is every syllable between inverted commas, 
as it stands in Baudry’s edition, and we hail in this 
great historian the personification of Burke's descrip 
tion of gevius. Now it’s our turn. How many shot 
does the reader think was enough to satisfy the 
Cherub. and make her haul off ’—fifty or sixty be- 
tween wind and water!—or a couple of hundred 
through the rigging ?—thirty or forty killed? ‘The 
Cherub received rour shot in the hull!t—four, not 
another; and lost one man killed, and three wound- 
ed, two of which were slightly, and her captain 
severely, The Phebe, that unfortunate vessel, with 
so cowardly a captain, that she kept out of teach of 
Porter's cartonades, had eight shots in her hull, and 
had four men killed and seven wounded : not another 
either grazed, scorched, or frightened. Now, what 
becomes of the tremendous fire of the Essex, which 
made Hilliar keep away ? What now becomes of the 
ship’s hauling off to repair damages? And what 
now becomes of the three long guns which played 
with so much effect upon the enemy! ‘There is not 
aman in the United Service Club who will not throw 
himself back in his chair, and ha! ha! out lond, as 
he reads Cooper's fancy action ; and when he is told 
that there is not one word of truth in the Essex 
having caught fire, for the flames which Porter in- 
vented, and which is mentioned in his ** Journal of a 
cruize in the Pacific,”’ were never seen by any one 
on board the Phebe or Chepsub; and what is more 
extraordinary, the flames never burnt a rope, a chip, 
a beam, a plank, or a sail, or left the slightest mark 
upon the deck or combings of the hatchway, not- 
withstanding they raged with such fury, that Mr. 
Cooper says, ** it was thought she must consume.” 
When Porter tried to run his ship on shore, it is 
mentioned that the wind changed, and she anchored: 
Then it was that Porter cried out “fire and flames,”’ 
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* The Italics are our own, meant to mark passages 
which are totally destitute of truth. 





* Cooper, vol. ii. 
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it had the same effect upon that highly-disciplined|money was not paid; but if they were confident of 
crew—men who so coolly, so deliberately aimed |success why were they clamorous, when that even- 
their guns, and who world fight whether the captain jing it might have been paid, with the distribution of 
would Jet them or no—that a large dog has on a flock the worth of the Shannon. in perspective !—nay, so 
of geese which are standing near a pond. In they|vegy mutinous were they, that Mr. Cooper mentions 
go—splash here—hiss there—legs and wings all at/one Portuguese boatswain’s mate “ as particularly 
work to get away; so did this gallant and highly-| troublesome,” and that Captain Lawrence “ went into 
disciplined crew—in they went like a cartridge into | this engagement with strong reluctance, on account 
a gun, bottom foremost, and seam downwards—head |of the peculiar state of his crew.” 
over heels, splashing, dashing, and kicking—leaving| There is nota word of truthinit. Lawrence came 
the flames to be fanned by the breeze as they struck |down like a brave officer flushed with victory (for he 
out for the shore; in which operation, not having in|had captured the Peacock whilst in command of the 
their fright remembered that they could not swim,|Hornet): he came unsolicited; he chose his own 
thirty-one were drowned. Well, poor fellows, of time, his own breeze, and with a certainty of having 
course they were frightened, when every shot either the weather-gage. Then “Mr, Page, an officer of 
cut away the spring or the cable, or dowsed the ear-\experience, a gentleman from Virginia, was ill on 
penter overboard by hitting the slings, and all the|shore ;’—then, * Mr. Ludlow, of New York, who 
time, too, that the Phebe was so far off that she was came as First Lieutenant, was a very young man, and 
out of the reach of a carronade of the Essex! Jt was in an entirely novel situation ;’’ and * there was but 
enough to frighten that crew; although we are told one other commissioned officer in the ship, two of 
that when she was taken “buckets of grog were the midshipmen acting as third and fourth lieuten- 
found on deck to give them Duteh or double|ants, and now performing the duty for the first time;”’ 
courage.”"* Well, let it pass. One or two things and about a dozen more apologies equally puerile— 
is certain,—the Essex was either in very bad disci- equally immaterial; but here comes the gunnery 
pline, or her captain was not the most cautions of again. ‘ ‘The Chesapeake did not fire until all her 
ofiicers: any other man would have anchored with! guns bore, when she delivered as destructive a broad- 
springs on his cable ; and any other crew could have side as probably ever came out of a ship of her force. 
shifted the topmast and gone into close action. The For six or eight minutes the cannonading was fierce, 
topmast was carried away at three o’clock, and the and the best ot the action ts said to have been with 
first shot fired by the Phebe was at 4h, 10 m.— the American frigate, so far as the general effect of 
time enough to have rigged and shifted ha)f-a-dozen the fire was concerned.” ‘That's ratherodd! Broke 
masts, with a disciplined crew: we have seen it says, “ Finding the Chesapeake’s men flinching from 
done in a frigate, in the face of, and under the fire of, their guns,”"—-we suppose on account of a little 
thirteen sail of the line, in twenty minutes. Porter; warmer fire than the Shannon herself received, he 
might have shifted his toepmast and gained the pro- called his boarders; but Mr. Cooper is all for board- 
per anchorage, had he known how to profit by cir-)ing, which would have been done, and the tide of 
cumstances. We have dwelt somewhat too long,|victory turned, had not * a bugleman been substituted 
perhaps, upon this action, merely because Mr. for the drummer in giving the signal ; and this man, 
Cooper has made a mountain of a molehill: we a negro, was so much alarmed at the, effect of the 
should have passed it over as a fair resistance to su-|conflict, (poor blackie, he had never had his wooly 
perior force, and at once come to the Chesapeake head in such a scrape as this !) that he had concealed 
and the Shannon. himself under the stern of the launch; when found, 
Mr. Cooper is now fairly put to it to save his na- he was completely paralyzed by fear, and was totally 
tion’s credit. ‘The American gunnery, the American unable to sound a note.” He turned wizte during the 
discipline—not the giant superiority—are given as/|action, and was only recognised by his thick lips at 
the causes of the capture of the Gasnlere, Wesebe- the muster afterwards. Immediately after this pas- 
nian and Java. Now he is met by an equal force,—/|sage comes this,—to show, we suppose, how clean 
a whole populace waiting in premature exultation|the Chesapeake’s decks were to muster her boarders, 
to see the English frigate towed into harbour,—|—** The upper deck was now left without an officer 
pleasure-boats under sail to Witness the conflict andjon it above the rank of a midshipman; and even 
cheer the victors—every circumstance to excite the| when the boarders had been summoned in the slow 
one and cow the other. ‘The Chesapeake sails for and imperfect manner that was allowed by the voice, 
the purpose of whipping the audacious frigate which|tm the confusion of the combat, they were without 
insulted the free city of Boston, by daring to blockade|arms.”” Were they indeed? Then the ship must 
it, with a harbour close at hand, should she dislike|have been in the most villanous order ever imagined, 
the action and wish to return; whilst the antagonist and the Americans had yet to learn how to muster 
was a lone ship, on an enemy’s coast, nothing friendly their men at quarters previous to going into action. 
at hand—with no inn, and no commanded dinner at| But, Lord bless us! we had a hundred chances of 
which to place her beaten prisoners. We all know losing the battle. What do you think of this? Here 
the result of this action: in eleven minutes the whole/is, indeed, what is ealled “stepping gingerly.” 
affair was ended, and both ships made sail, appa-|** When the enemy entered the ship from his fore 
rently, as uninjured as when they began. Such an|channels, it was with great caution, and so slowly, 
avowal we could not expect from Mr. Cooper: he is that twenty resolute men would have repulsed him.” 
as full of apelogies as a delicate lady solicited to| ‘There was no occasion for any hurry—no one was 
dinner in damp weather. First of all, the crew of|on deck to oppose the entry ; and certainly—for it is 
the Chesapeake are disaffected because their prize-|distinctly stated, that when Captain Broke “ stepped 
- frem the Shannon’s gangway rail, just abaft the fore 
* James. tigging, on the muzzle of the Chesapeake’s after- 
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most carronade, and thence over the bulwark upon|returned them, are magnified into two or three broad- 
the quarter-deck—there was not an officer or man to! sides; and Mr. Cooper yields the President to the 
be seen.”"* Then comes Mr. Cooper's usual asser-| Pomone, and not to that ship which had fought her 
tion, with a cireums'ance to lean against for support! within half pistol shot (and which, in fifty-four 
—a Sampson's post for a weak argument. This| minutes, was in chase again, every sail shifted, every 
Portuguese boatswain’s mate comes to his aid, thus :|rope spliced) for an hour and a half, and which ship 
* The remaining officers appeared on deck, and en-|ceased firing because she imagined from the Presi- 
deavoured to make a rally, but it was altogether too) dent hoisting a light that she had struck her colours. 
late, for the boatswain’s mate mentioned had removed| Mr. Cooper may gloss over the failure with the 
the gratings of the berth deck, and had run below,| varnish of exaggeration, but we defy even the most 
followed by a great many men. As this man per-|ardent, the most enthusiastic of his admirers to give 
formed this act of treachery, he is said to have cried| him the credit he so earnestly labours to court: all 
out, *So much for not having paid men their prize- his circumstances fail to the ground when closely ex- 
money.’” His closing remarks on this aciion are amined: not even Allen’s hotcoal, or the Portuguese 
quite worthy of him, and show how rancorous—how| Boatswain’s mate, with the words he * was said ” to 
erroneous are his statements :—* Jt has always been have uttered, will have any weight with readers who 
a prevalent illusion amongst the people of Great try every argument by the test of ridicule—and ridi- 
Britain to believe themselves superior to most other cule is the test of truth. We give him credit for the 
nations in pure personal prowess; and the Chesa-|zeal he has bestowed in behalf of his country; we 
peake having been taken by boarding, this peculiar applaud the few Jiberal sentiments which must ever 
disposition was flattered with the impression that/be gratifying to a republican nation; we can make 
they had prevailed in a hand-to-hand conflict, and allowances tor the feeling inherent in his breast in 
that their seamen had only to go on board American the cause of America; but we despise his purposed 
ships in future in ordérto be triamphant. ‘This error,|blindness, that Miopia, which prevents his seeing 
in ie end, lost them several vessels, (we do not|beyond the page he is writing; we cast the book 
know how, when or where !) for a more hazardous|aside as too flat for a novel—too erroneous for a re- 
experiment cannot well be made than to attempt car- ference. The world, if they compare his statements 
rying a ship of force by boarding, before she has been| with those of Clarke, of Brenton, of James, of Mar- 
Virtually beaten with the guns. It is scarcely ex- shall, will only read the Naval History of the United 
ceeding the truth to say that such a circumstance never States by Fenimore Cooper to blush at his prejudices, 
oceurred.”” He is a good man ata naval history, is and to laugh at his facts. It has, we believe, already 
Mr. Cooper. We remember, at the battle of St. sunk into comparative insignificance, and we trust 
Vincent, that Nelson passed from one ship he had this review (for be it borne in mind we have most 
boarded and carried into another ship, and carried her carefully extracted word for word of his book in the 
also, she being quite out of the way of shot. What! many quotations we have given) may keep down the 
has Mr. Cooper got to say concerning the cutting out /incumbrance of inaccuracies in the mire of forgetful- 
of the Hermione, done by another frigate’s boats, by|ness. We read his * England,” and wondered how 
hoarding without firing a shot? What has he to say|he could have published it; but in the midst of our 
to the same gallant method in regard to the Chev-| wonder the fire of the Quarterly Review sunk it be- 
rette? Jn the action of the Speedy and Gamo, in| fore our eyes. We had there a strong specimen of 
1801, Lord Cochrane had the worst of the action in| his jaundiced eyes, and another proof that men made 
regard to the guns: he therefore boarded his oppo-|great by the notice of an aristocracy unfortunately too 





nent, and, in spite of all the exultation of the crew, 
carried her. Wecould multiply instance on instance: 
every one of the numerous hand-to-hand conflicts in 
the multiplicity of « cuttings out,” so often successful 
to the British Navy, gives the flat denial to this state- 
ment of Mr. Cooper. 

It would be unreasonable, after the extracts we 
have given, to expect any thing like a true, just nd 
candid avowal of the circumstances attending the 
capture of the President by the Endymion. Mr. 
Cooper gives Decatur great praise for about the most 
mad idea that ever entered into the brain of a hero— 
that of bearing up, boarding the Endymion, and ez- 
changing ships, in order that Decatur and his crew 
might escape from the Pomone and Majestic. It 
appears from Mr. Cooper’s romance of the navy, 
that the President outsailed the Pemone and Ma- 
jestic: he particularly says, “the Razee was dropt 
materially.” So why he should invite the Endy- 
mion’s crew to exchange ships. we cannot conceive ; 
if he could have captured her, both ships must have 
gotclear off. ‘The three guns fired by the Majestic, and 
which all fell so far short that the President never 


Qe 





* James, vol. vi. 


accessible to foreign adventurers can never withstand 
the incumbrance of the honour thus indiscreetly Ja- 
vished upon them, and abuse the load they are too 
weak tocarry. Smarting under the merciless literary 
exenteration of the Quarterly, Mr. Cooper pens his 
history :—the days of miracles—are over, and we 
never expect to find a man whose mind is running 
over with the yellowest spite give an impartial ac- 
count of the operations of that nation who have scored 
his back with the cat-o’-nine-tails of criticism. In 
concluding our notice of the naval part, we remark 
that Mr. Cooper, to a certain extent, has given up 
the English for the American language: but this is 
optional, and we do not quarrel with him for * set- 
ting” an ensign, or any other Americanism, 

We now turn briefly to notice some inaccuracies 
in that part of the history relative to operations on 
shore. When Sir Peter Parker was killed, and his 
officers and men walked quietly to their ship, after 
having taken the American camp, and driven 500 
men, with 120, into the woods, Mr. Cooper relates 
it thus :—** In one of these skirmishes, Captain Sir 
Peter Parker, of the Menalaus, was killed, and his 
party driven off to its ship.” At Bladensburgh, 
which is thus described by James, Mr. Cooper haw 
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mistaken thousands for hundreds, as we shall show:* 
* The affair (for it hardly deserves the name of battle 
of Bladensburgh) ended, it is well known, in the 
route of the Americans, from whom ten pieces of 
cannon were taken, but not above 120 prisoners, 
owing to the swiftness with which the enemy went off, 
and the fatigue which the British army, about 1500 
of whom only were engaged, had previously under- 
gone. The retreating American troops proceeded to 
Washington ; and the British troops, including the 
rear division, which, just at the close of the short 
scuffle, had arrived upon the ground, halted to take 
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ment to his left into some open fields, and to display. 
Here he threw out a brigade of light troops in open 
order, and advanced in beautiful style upon the com- 
mand of Captain Barney, while the head of a strong 
columo was kept in reserve in a copse in its reer. 


‘Captain Miller, with the marines, and that portion 


of the seamen who acted as infantry, met the charge 
in the most steady and gallant manner, and after a 
sharp conflict, drove the British light troops upon 
their supporting column. The marines and seamen 
manifested the utmost steadiness, though it was 


afterwards ascertained that the light troops brought 
There 


some refreshment.” Faith! according to Mr. Cooper, |up in their front amounted to about 600 men. 
it was no slight scuffle. The English army amounts |can be no question that a couple of regular regiments 
to 5000 men; they are opposed by the most insigni-| would now have given the Americans the day, but 
ficant number. And thus Mr. Cooper relates his/no troops remained in line (they had all run away) 
version of the story which, when contrasted with the|except the party under Captain Barney, and two de- 
despatch of Major-General Ross, who commanded |tachments on his right that were well posted. Hav- 
the English army, is amusing enough :—* After ajing been so roughly handled, the enemy made no at- 
good deal of uncertainty concerning the movements |tempt to advance directly in front cf the seamen and 
of the enemy, it was understood he was marching) marines ; but after forcing the troops on their right 
directly on Washington, and that it was intended to from the field by a demonstration in that direction, 
fight him at Bladensburgh. The flotilla men and they prepared to turn the rear of Captain Barney, in 
marines left the yard on the morning of the 24th of order to surround him.” 

June, and they arrived at the battle ground on a trot,| Heavens protect us! wiere is the shade of the 
[we never heard of riding to a battle-ground before! gallant Thornton—the noble Wood—or the substance 
on a trot,] and were immediately drawn up about alof Sir William de Bathe—that they haont not the 
mile to the west of Bladensburgh, holding the centre | writer of this libel? Our 85th Regiment drove the 
of General Winder’s position.” Here,as Mr.Cooper American force like chaff before the wind—the 
has forgotten to do it, we beg to mention that in a'standing unmoved the charge is pure fiction—and 
letter from General Armstrong to the editor of the the battle of Bladensburg is a work pendant to that 
Baltimore Patriot, it is stated that General Winder of the Guerriere, Macedonian, or ives they had 
had under his command, including the 15,000 militia chosen their own ground—been reviewed by their 
he had been directed to call out, as many troops and President, Mr. Madison, “ whose martial appear- 
seamen as would make his total force, men assem- ance,” says Wilkinson, in his Memoirs, vol. i., p. 
bled, 16,300 ; but another writer, an American, makes 766, “ gladdened every countenance, and encouraged 








the amount, including 600 seamen, at only 7593 men. 
Between the exaggeration of the one, and diminution | 
of the other—splitting the difference, as they say, | 
perhaps nearly the true amount may be estimated. 

“ After a sbarp skirmish in front (continues Mr. 
Cooper,) where the enemy suffered severely in cross- 
ing a bridge, the militia fell back, and the British 
columns appeared following the line of the public 
road. The entire force of the flotilla men and 
marines was about 500 men; and they had two 18-s 
and three 12-poander ship-guns, mounted on travel- 
ling carriages. Captain Barney took command of 
the artillery in person, while Captain Miller had the 
disposition of the remainder of the two parties, who 
were armed as infantry. ‘The marines—seventy- 
eight men in ail—formed a line immediately on the 
right of the guns, while the seamen, 370 men, were 
drawn up a little in their rear, and on the right flank 
of the marines, on ground which permitted them to 
fire over the heads of the latter. Although the troops 
that were falling back did not halt, Captain Barney 
held his position; and as soon as the enemy began 
to throw rockets, he opened on him with a sharp dis- 
charge of round and grape. The column was stag- 
gered, and it immediately gave way. A second at- 
tempt to advance was repulsed in the same manner, 
when the enemy, who, as yet, had been able to look 
down resistance by his discipline, advancing steadily 
in colamn, was obliged to make an oblique move- 





* James’s Naval History, vol. vi., p. 308. 





every heart.” 

As guardians of the honour of both Services, we 
have felt it our duty to contradict, in the plainest 
manner, the misrepresentation, the glaring inaccura- 
cies, of the work under review : we have given the 
comparative forces of the combatants from our best 
authorities, namely, the official documents, and the 
historians we have before mentioned: we have given 
Mr. Cooper's words faithfully: we have not added 
a word, or falsified a sentence. It will be seen that 
our frigates yielded to ships far more capable of en- 
durance, far more able to annoy: we challenge in- 
quiry—the Macedonian and the United States can 
still be examined—the Constitution yet floats—the 
sister-ships of the Java and Guerriere yet exist: we 
only desire fair statements, made upon historical re- 
cord: we give all praise to the Navy of the United 
States, and would not detract from the eredit they 
deserve for their exertions; but we fearlessly con- 
demn the work written by the partial historian 
founded upon hearsay evidence, ungenerous in its 
statement, and erroneous in its matter. We now 
leave Mr. Cooper’s Naval History of the United 
States to sink in the waters of forgetfulness, for his- 
tory is only buoyed up and supported by truth: it 
has floated but a short time, and this last shot will 
send it to the bottom without an effort even from its 
publisher to rescue it from that oblivion to which it 
is consigned by its general imaccuracy, partiality, 
and mmsrepresentation. 
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UP THE RHINE. 
By Thomas Hood, Esq. Baily § Co. 


Inpustry and experience may enable a man of 
small powers to play a limited number of melodies ; 
but itis genius, as contradistinguished from assiduous 
cleverness, which can alone give him mastery over 
«*each mood of the lyre,” and enable him to impart 
grace and freshness to the oldest and most hackneyed 
street-music. So be-Jthined has the Rhine been, for 
the last dozen years, by English tourists, that its 
beauties have become a little distasteful. Yet a 
Bulwer, evoking a faery troop, though of rather May 
Fair-ish elves, could give to that desecrated stream, 
and its crumbling towers and towns, an original and 
peculiar interest; and a Hood will hardly fail to ex- 
cite sensations yet more vivid and less hackneyed, 
while leading his legions of amused companions 
even Up the Rhine! 

We are not sure that Mr. Hood has ever presented 
himself before the public in an aspect more engaging, 
or better calculated to do his varied powers justice 
than in the volume before us. There is fun, as 
usval, and of all gradations, from broad Farce, pro- 
ae the broad laugh, upward to that delicate and 
thoughtful Rabelaisque humour, to which the lip bat 
my by a curl; there is diversity of character also; 
while the spirit of the scene has, without any parade 
or preparation, at times exalted him to an eloquence 
and poetry which few of his contemporaries could 
surpass. Here and there we meet with those inimi- 
table little touches of national manners and peculiari- 
ties which only a keen eye can see, and a perfectly- 
trained hand throw off. The satire, too, is always 
on the right side; no travellers’ wonders—no cant 
horrowed second-hand from the vulet de place—no 
beggarly account of empty pages “‘to make up a 
shuw.”—But paucas is, a8 Christophero Sly 
hath it. We had better let Mr. Hood recommend 
himself, by means of his own paragraphs, than bury 
his gifts and graces under the superfluity of wordy 
panegyric. 

This new tour of the Rhine, then, consists of the 
contents of a family letter-bag. The party consists 
of a hypochondriac Uncle Orchard, who walks * like 
the Night”—not “in beauty,” however, but under 
the shadow of Death—sees warnings, not sermons, 
in stones—poison in the running brook, and scarves 
and hat-bands in everything. Like Lord Brougham’s 
Eidolon, Uncle Orchard writes doleful tidings and 
farewell-letters to his friends once a-week ; and re- 
tains a physician at a salary of two hundred a-year, 
though he is, all the while, as hale, honest, and 
hearty a squire as any in Kent! Through the fol- 
lowing chink, an extensive prospect of his nature and 
propensities may be seen :— 

* My uncle (writes his nephew,) who is both a 
lover and a capital judge of horses, and always drives 
a remarkably clever nag, chose one morning to have 
a wartaing in his gig,—influenced, doubtless, by the 
sight of his medical adviser, who happened to be 
some hundred yards in advance. The doctor, be it 
said, is a respectable gigman, who also likes a fast 
horse, and having really some urgent new case on his 
hands, or being unwilling to listen to the old one, he 
no sooner recognized the traveller in his rear, than he 
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applied a stimulant to his steed, that improved his 
pace into twelve miles an hour. My uncle did the 
like, and as pretty a chariot race ensued as any since 
the Olympic Games. For a mile or two the doctor 


-}took the lead, and kept it; but his patient was too 


fast for him, and by degress got within hail, bellow- 
ing lustily, ‘Hang it, man, pull up! I’m dying, 
doctor, I’m dying.’-——* Egad,’ cried the doctor, look- 
ing over his shoulder, ‘1 think you are! AndI 
never saw any one going so fast !”” 

We must make short work in describing his re- 
cently widowed sister, Mrs. Wilmot, who is like 
Malvolio, “sad and civil,’ tearful upon all possible 
occasions when *“* poor George’’ occurs to her—de- 
solately resigned to the strange discomforts of steam- 
boats, custom-houses, tables d’hote, and spare beds, 
yet possessing all the exacting nicety and cumbrous 
housewifery of an untravelled Englishwoman. Nor 
have we more than a line wherein to say, that her 
Abigail Martha Penny is own cousin to the incom- 
parable Win Jenkins; and that Frank Somerville, 
the nephew, is the man of the world—for we are im- 
patient to see our party fairly embarked. ‘There is, 
however, no embarking for them until the doctor has 
given minute directions as to the no-ailments of Unele 
Orchard. Mrs. Wilmot, moreover, is curious to 
know whether the air of the Rhine will agree with 
her nephew, for, like **poor George,” he appears 
delicate. 

** Madam (said the doctor) a young Englishman, 
on going abroad for the first time, generally gives 
himself so many airs, that the one he is going to is 
of the least possible consequence.” 

Even after this their departure is delayed by “ a 
mysterious complaint in the luggage, which, for 
several days, would not pack up for want of a family 
medicine chest.” Then comes the leave-taking :— 

“*Well, bon voyage, and fine weather on the 
Rhine,’ said the doctor. ‘1 shall never see it,’ cried 
my uncle, fast relapsing into a fit of hypochondria- 
cism. ‘Phoo! phoo!—good-bye, and a fair wind to 
Rotterdam.’ ‘I shall die at sea,’ returned my uncle; 
‘at least if I reach the Nore. But mayhap I shall 
never get aboard. It's my belief I shan’t live 
through the night,’ he bellowed after the doctor, 
who, foreseeing the point the argument must arrive 
at, had bolted out of the room and closed the door. 
* A clever man,’ said my uncle, when he was gone; 
‘and no doubt understands my case, but as close as 
a fox. 1 only wish he would agree to my going 
suddenly—I should not die a bit the sooner for his 
giving me over.’” 

The whole cargo are, at last, on board the Lord 
Melville, where they straightway fall to “ what Wil- 
lis the pen-man calls Pencillings, but which ought 
rather to be denominated Jnklings.” A wherry from 
Gravesend seconds their wish to encounter those 
characters whom the Heads and Trollopes would 
have us believe are as certain to be found on board a 
steamer as if they were booked and payed for bei 
Messrs. Hoffman and Schenk. It brings them an 


Englishman, one John Bowker—English every fibre 
of him— 

“A punchy, florid, red-wattled human cock-bird, 
who, according to the poultry-wife’s practice, had 
seemingly had two pepper-corns thrust down his 

llet on first leaving the shell, and had ever since 
felt their fiery influence in his gizzard—” 
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—and his antipathy, a little yellow-faced loquacious, ; exclaimed the red face in a tone of triumph—* it can’t 
cool, calculating American, “up to every thing.’’| be done fairly without some seeret or other, and I'd 
John Bull frets “like a gummed velvet” at every|give a guinea, that’s to say, a sovereign, to know 
new aggresssion and claim to omniscience made by| what it is.” ‘It’s a bargain,’ said the yellow face, 
this Universal Traveller: indeed it appears that|eoolly holding out his hand for the money, which 
Yellow-face “made himself very unpleasant on|was as readily deposited in his palm, and thence 
board—would’nt be sick or anything; for when/|transferred to a rather slenderly furnished squirrel- 
that dreadful moment arrived, known to every land-|skin purse. * Now then,’ said the Carnation. * Why 
sailor, when the joys of touring are all merged in|then,’ said the Yellow Flower of the Forest, with a 
qualmish ejaculations of human misery, and reflec- peculiar draw] through the nose, ‘you must jist go to 

sea, a8 I have done, for the best thirty years of your 


tions on human folly,— 
‘ so 


** John Bowker said to me (writes Somerville,) | life. 
almost choking between his affliction and his passion,! Ag to the storm we had better let Martha herself 
‘and there’s that yellow wretch, quite composed, give an account of it: 
with a vile cigar in his mouth! I can’t onderstand it, | 
sir—it’s against nature. As for me,—I shall die of /« 7% Rebecca Page, at the Woodlands, near Becknam, 
it! I know | shall !—I shall burst a vessel, sir. I > “ont ; 
thought I had just now—but it was only the pint of | Kent. 
port!’ As he spoke, the vessel shipped a heavy sea,, ‘ Dear Beccy.—Littel did I think I shud ever 
and heeled over almost on her beam ends. ‘1 sup-)ever ever rite you again! We have all bean on eter- 
pose,’ said my uncle, * that’s what they call a water-| nitty’s brinx, Such a terrificle storm! * * *# 
spout.’—* It’s a squall !’ said the Yellow-face. ‘It's They do say elevin other vessels floundered off the 
a female scream,’ cried my aunt, wringing her hands,| Hooks of Holland in the same tempest with all their 
and in reality we heard a shrill ery of distress, that cruise, It begun in the arternoon, and prevaled all 
drew us in a hody towards the fore-part of the vessel. | nite,—sich a nite O Grashus! * * At such crisisus 
* It’s the lady o° title,’ said the mate ; * she was above theres nothin like religun, and if I repeted my Cat- 
*sociating with the passengers, and preferred sitting| kism wunce I said it a hundered times over and never 
in her own carriage—lucky she didn’t go overboard,| wunce rite. You may gudge by that of my orrifide 
coach and all.” My worthy ancle indignantly de-| state, besides ringing my hands till the nails was of 
clared the thing to be impossible. * Do you pretend|a blew black. Havin nose wat else [ sed for in my 
to say there’s a human being shut up in that car-|last agny I confest every partical I had ever dun,— 
riage, because she won't even condescend to be about Jolm Futman and all. Luckly Missus was 
drowned along with her fellow-creatures ?’” too much decomposed to attend to it, but it will be a 

One glimpse more, which makes Barry Corn- Warnin for the rest of my days. O Beecy its awful 
wall’s “dull, tame shore’’ appear, be it ever so bleak, work when it comes to sich a full unbuzzoming and 
and dreary, an Elysium of blessedness. you stand before your own eyes stript nahkid to the 

* And now, my dear Gerard, imagine us all to| very bottom of your sole. Wat seemed the inno- 
creep like the exclusive lady into our own narrow|centest things turn black as coles. - Even Luvvers 
dormitories, not that we were sleepy, but the violent! look armless but they ant wen all their kissis cum to 
pitching of the ship made it difficult, if not impossi-| fly in your face. Makin free with triffles is the same. 
ble, for any mere landsmen to sit or stand. Indeed,| Littel did I think wen I give away an odd loafe it 
it would not have been easy to sleep, in spite of the} would lay so heavy. Then to be shure a littel of 
concert that prevailed. First, a beam in one corner! Missus’s tea and sugger seams no grate matter par- 
seemed taken in labour, then ancther began groaning, tickly if youve agread to find youre own, but as I no 
—plank after plank chimed in with its peculiar) by experence evry ownce will turn to a pound of Jed 
ereak,—every bulkhead seemed to fret with an ache|in repentin. ‘That wikked caddy Key giv me menny 
in it—sometimes the floor complained of a strain— a turn, and I made 2 pint as soon as the storm abatid, 
next the ceiling cried out with a pain in its joints—/|to chuek it into the botomless otion. 1 do trust 
and then came a general squeezing sound, as if the| Becky you will foller my xample and give up watever 
whole vessel was in the last stage of collapse. Add goes agin yure conshins. If] name the linnin I trust 
to these, the wild howling of the wind though the youl excuse. Charity kivers a multitad of sins, and 
rigging, till the demon of the storm seemed to be/to be shure its a charity to give a-way a raggid shurt 
playing coronache over us on an AZolian harp,—the | of Masters providid its not torn a purpus witch I fear 
clatter of hail,—the constant rushes of water around | is sum times the case. Pray say the like from me 
and overhead—and, at every uncommon pitch, a|to Mister Butler up at the Hail, he will take a Miss 
chorus of female shrieks from the next cabin. To I no,—partickly as 1 have drunk unbeknown wine 
describe my own feelings, the night seemed spent along with him, bat wen yure at yure Jast pint wat 


between dozing and delirium.” is Port in a storm! Won minit yure a livin cretur, 
Next morning, whea John Bowker first crawled | and the next you may be like wickid Jonas in the 
upon deck— ibelly of Wales. The only comfort I had besides 


“+A pretty considerable bad night, sir,’ said his Cristianity was to give Missus warnin witch 1 did 
Antipathy by way of a morning salutation. * An awful | over and over between her attax. No wagis on earth 
one, indeed,’ said the red face,—* of course you've could rekoncile me to a sea goin place. * * But 
been sick at last.’ * Nota notion of it.’ * Egad, then,’|I mite as well have tould the ship to soot itself as 
cried my uncle, who had just emerged from the com-|my Missas. I verrily beleave from her wild starin 
panion, ‘you must have some secret for it worth at me she did not no wether I talked English or 
knowing! ‘I guess I have,’ answered the other, Frentch. At last Martha says she we are goin to a 
very quietly. * Renounce me, if 1 did’nt thiffk so!’| world where there is no sitivations. What an idear! 
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Bat our superiors are always shy of our society, as 
if even hevin abuv was too good for servents. * * 
‘«* Howsumever here we are thenk providens on dry 
land if so it can be cauld dry that is half ditchis and 
cannals, at a forrin city, Y name Rotter D—m. 
But I shouldn’t prefer to settle in Holland for Dutch 
plaices must be very hard. Oh Becky such moppin 
and sloppin such chuckin up water at the winders 
and squirtin at the walls with littel fire ingins, but I 
supose with their moist climit the houses woulda’t 
be holesum if they warn’t continually washing off 
the damp. Then the furniteris kep like span new 
without speck or spot, it must be sumboddy’s work 
to kill all the flies. ‘To my mind the pepel are over 
clean as John Futman said when his master objectid 
to his thum mark on the hedge of the plate. * * As 
respects yittles, we do verry well, only | am shi of 
the maid dishes, being sic a mashy forren country 
for fear of eating Frogs. ‘Talkin of cookin, wat do 
you think Becky of sittin with a lited charcole stow 
under yuure pettecots? Its the only way they have 
for airin their linnin,—tho’ it looks more like a new 
cookey receat for How to smoak yure Hams. But 
1 hear Missus bell, so with kind luve to all, includin 
John Futman, I remane in haste, my dear Becky 
Yure luving frend, Maatua Penny.” 

Thankful are we to know.that “Mr. Orchard 
ak any ” did arrive safely at Rotter D—m,”’ as 
Martha Penny chooses conscientiously to spell it. 
The hotels, however, were all crowded, and our red- 
faced friend, John Bowker, rejoiced not a little at 
his good fortune, in getting housed at the New Bath, 
one of the best on the Boompjie. But when after 
supper, and “ making himself comfortable,” he re- 
tired to bed, there, according to his own report— 

*¢¢Renounce me, Sir, if I didn’t see that infernal 
jaundice face on the clean pillow !’— Yes, Sir; 
there it was, all yellow in the middle of the white— 
just like a poached egg. I don’t think I shall ever 
eat one again—he has quite poisoned the idea, Sir, 
he has, upon my life!’ However, 1 told him quite 
civilly, I was afraid of a little mistake. ‘I’m afraid 
there is,’ said he; ‘what’s your number?’ ‘M 
name,’ said I, ‘is Bowker—John Bowker—and I’m 
number seventeen.’ ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘that’s just 
where it is—my name is Take-care- of-your-self, and 
I reekon I’m number one.’ ” 

While approaching the fine old city, writes 
Somerville— 

“We had abundant leisure to observe the pictu- 
resque craft, with their high cabins, and cabin-win- 
dows well furnished with flower-pots and frows—in 
fact, floating houses; while the real houses, scarcely 
above the water level, looked like so many family 
arks that had gone only ashore, and would be got off 
next tide. These dwellings of either kind looked 
scrupulously clean, and particularly gay; the houses, 
indeed, with their bright pea-green doors and shut- 
ters, shining, bran new, as if by common consent, or 
some clause in their leases, they had all been freshly 
painted within the last week. But probably they 
must thus be continually done in oil to keep out the 
water—the very Dryads, to keep them dry, being 
favoured with a coat, or rather pantaloons, of sky- 
blae or red, or some smart colour, on their trunks 
and lower limbs. At times, however, nothing could 


be seen but the banks, till perchance you detected a 
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steeple and a few chimneys, as if a village had been 
sowed there, and was beginning to come up. The 
vagaries of the perspective, originating in such an 
arrangement, were rather amusing. For instance, I 
saw a ruminating cow apparently chewing the top of 
a tree, a quixotic donkey attacking a windmill, and 
a wonderful horse, quietly reposing and dozing with 
a weathercock growing out of his back.” 

Martha Penny saw matters in a less grotesque 
point of view, describing Holland as “a cold, 
mashy, flatulint country, and lies so low, they’re 
only saved by being dammed.” Mrs. Wilmot's 
weak spirits were considerably affected by this pe- 
rilous-looking distribution of land and water: but, 
though she cried all her first night in foreign parts, 
'she was not beyond the remedy of the English wo- 
man’s panacea—shopping. She went in the morning 
to buy choice hyacinth and tulip-roots, and ran up a 
little bill of 70/.—to say nothing of a provision of 
Dutch “ shirting and sheeting, and napkins and tow- 
elling for home use.” But “the vulgar Venice” 
did not detain our travellers long; they began to 
creep up the Lower Rhine ; and on board the steamer 
again fell in with bluff John Bowker, who worked 
himself up into a frenzy with tales of the eool impu- 
dence of his American antipathy, and anticipations of 
further meetings, by which his pleasure was to be 
poisoned. According to the proverb, that “ those 
who will, may,” his prophecy comes true. The 
Yankee embarked at Dordrecht, and “ aggravated” 
the Englishman’s “choler” almost to what Martha 
Penny calls “ the Colliery Morbus,” by his free and 
easy contempt of all established regulations. With 
but a steerage purse, he had quarter-deck propensi- 
ties; and,in spite of John Bowker’s awful frown, 
crossed the line of demarcation, and deliberately read 
the prohibition which forbids all incursions of fore- 
cabin passengers upon the domain appropriated to 
those of the saloon. Hear how the old English bile 
breke loose !— 

** Cool, isn’t it ?’ asked the chafing Bowker ; ‘ he 
can’t say now he has had no warning. Renounce me 
if 1 don’t name it to the Captain, | will, upon my 
life! What's to become of soviety, if we can’t draw 
aline? Subversion of all order—levelling all yanks ; 
democracy let loose ; anarchy, sir, anarchy, anarchy, 
anarchy!’ Here his vehemence inciting him to phy- 
sical action, he began to walk the deck, with some- 
thing of the mien of a rampant red lion; but still 
serving up to me the concoctions of his wrath, hot 
and hot. ‘I supposehe calls that American indepen- 
dence! (4 walk.) Sir, if | abominate anything in 
the world, it’s a Yankee, let alone his yellow face. 
oe Iv’s hereditary, sir. My worthy father, John 

owker, senior, could never abide them—never! 
(Walk.) Sir, one day he met a ship captain, in the 
city, that wanted to know his way to the Minories. — 
Says my father, *lv‘e an idea you're an American,’ 
*1] guess I am,’ said the captain. * And pray, sir,’ 
said my worthy parent, ‘ what do you see in my face 
to make you think I’d tell a Yankee his way to the 
Minories, or anywhere else 2?’ Yes, sir, he did, upon 
my life. He was quite consistent in that! (nother 
walk, and then a full stop.) 1 suspect, sir, you think 
Iam warm?’ I could not help smiling an assent. 
‘Well, sir, I know it. Iam warm. It’s my nature, 
and it’s my principle to give nature her head.’ ” 
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Every Rhine tourist knows the discomforts of a)tha gets into a squabble with the custom-house offi- 
night at Nimeguen. Perhaps our readers also, who\cers. ‘The latter, it appears, seized Aunt Wilmot’s 
have never, by German travelling, been taught the | bale of Dutch linen. Somerville gives us a humo- 
art of sleeping in the form of the letter S, may sym-/rous account of the scene :— 
pathize with unhappy Mr. Orchard, while making his} ‘The holland was honestly come by and paid for, 
first acquaintance with—a spare bed on the Rhine. —_ and belonged to her mistress. * Bot it is goods fora 

We collect the following particulars from a letter) tax,’ said the officer. * It’s no such thing,’ said Mar- 
of Sommerville’s :— tha, positively, and becoming unconsciously an advo- 

“I found my worthy uncle laying broad awake, on/ cate for free trade; *the Dutch charged no taxes on 
his back, in a true German bedsiead—a sort of|it, and it stands to reason it can’t be taxed in Ger- 
wooden box or trough, so much too short for him,, many.’ * You shall see de boke,’ said the officer,— 
that his legs extended half a yard beyond it on either|* you know vat isa tariff?’ * lt’s a fiddlestick,’ re- 
side of the foot-board. Above him, on his chest and/torted Martha, waxing angry. ‘It is de Yarman 
stomach, from his chin to his knees, lay a huge squab| Commercial Leg,’ said the douanier. * Leg or no 
or cushion, covered with a gay-patterned chintz, and | leg,’ replied the championess, ‘it’s not going to walk 
ornamented at each corner with a fine tassel,—look-| off with my missis’s property.’ * Why for, den, you 
ing equally handsome, glossy, cold and uncomfort-| not declare it?’ asked the officer; whereupon the 
able. Vor fear of deranging this article, he could | maid declared, she knew nothing about declarations, 
only turn his eyes towards me as I entered, and|*If you seize the Jinen you shall seize me,’ said she, 
when he spoke, it was with a voice that seemed weak and suiting the action to the word, she seated herself 
and broken from exhaustion. * Frank, I’ve gassed aon the bale with the dignity of a Lord Chancellor, the 
—miserable night.’ Not a doubt of it, thought 1,| fountain of all equity, on his woolsack.” 
with a glance at his accommodations. ‘1 hav'nt—{ Martha has her own comments on this affair :— 
slept—a wink.’ Of course not (mentally). *Did| Only think, Becky, of the bewtiful-Dutch linnia 
you ever see such a thing as that ?’ with a slight nod being confisticated by the Custom-house Cesars! It 
and roll of his eyes towards the cushion. 1 shook | was took up for dutis at the Garman outskirts. But, 
my head. ‘If 1 moved—it fell off ; and if I did’nt,|as 1 tould the officers, the King of Garmany ortn’t 
I got—the cramp.’ Here a sort of suppressed groan. | to think only of the dutis dew to himself, but of his 
*Frank,—I've only turned once—all night long.’ ** |dutis towards his nabers. The Prushian customs is 

But even such repose as may be obtained in the| very bad customs, that’s certin.”” 
scanty curtainless box, and under the bag, or ball,| Passing Dusseldorf, with its painters—whose cos- 
of feathers, which make up the thing by the Germans |tumes Mr. Somerville deserved!y laughs at—whose 
misealled a bed, was denied to some of the travellers ; | genius he deservedly praises—we arrive at Cologne. 
for at one hotel they were raised, in the middle of the; Mere we disembark; and here Fun gives way to 
night, by the report of fire-arms from one of the dor-| Poetry, being sileneed for the moment by the sight 
mitories. Some conjured up an awful tale of suicide, | of * the famous Cathedral, which is a fine bujiding, 
others thought only of an onslaught of * Les Braves|but not half finished, and, as such, an uncomfortable 
Belges,”"—for the party travelled before the Conven-| sight, for it looks like a broken promise to God.” 
tion had set matters at rest :-— We shall go on for a while in the same strain :— 

“Some shouted ‘Fire!’ others cried *Murder!’} “Tis a miracle of art—a splendid illustration of 
and one shrill feminine voice kept screaming, ‘ The|transcendentalism ; never, perhaps, was there a bet- 
French! the French!’ In the mean time, the patrole|ter attempt, for it is but a fragment, to imitate a 
gained admittance, and with little ceremony forced | temple made without hands. I speak especially of 
their way up stairs towards the chamber to which we/the interior. Your first impression on entering the 
had traced the two reports, The door was locked | building is, of its exquisite lightness: to speak after 
and bolted, but was speedily burst open with the butt-|the style of the Apostle Paul, it seems not ‘of the 
end of a musket, the company entered, en masse, and {earth earthy,’ but of heaven and heavenly, as if it 
lo! there was our Cockney, ina bright-coloured silk | could take to itself wings and soar upwards.—The 
handkerchief for a turban, sitting bolt upright in his | name of its original architect is unknown in the civic 
bed, and wondering with all his might at our intru-| archives, but assuredly it is enrolled in letters of gold 
sion, and that he could not quietly and comfortably |in some masonic record of Christian faith. If from 
let off his fire-arms at Nimeguen, as he had done ever |impression ariseth expression, its glorious builder 
since Marr’s murder, out of his own little back win-| must have had a true sense of the holy nature of his 
dow at Paddington.” task. ‘The very materials seems to have lost their 

Not less ridiculous was the mistake made by Mrs.| materialism in his hands, in conformity with the 
Wilmot on the following day. Good woman! her|design of a great genius spiritualised by its fervent 
tender cares centered upon a small male creature,|homage to the Divine Spirit. In looking upward 
who shocked all her English notions of propriety, by | along the tall slender columns which seem to have 
choosing to drink a huge glass of Dutch gin. Her|sprung spontaneously from the earth like so many 
motherly flesh and blood could not stand this; and|reeds, and afterwards to have been petrified, for ay 
she strove to take the glass from the child by main| nature herself seemed capable of combining so muc 
force. Think of the feelings of a gentlewoman, de-| lightness with durability, I almost felt, as the archi- 
licate, prudish—and a trifle purblind, too, we must|tect must have done, that I had cast off the burthen 
believe—on finding that the object of her philanthropy | of the flesh, and had a tendency to mount skywards. 
was a dwarf! The scene is capital but we cannot In this particular, it presented a remarkable contrast 
make room for it. to the feelings excited by any other Gothic edifice 

At Emmerich, the frontier town of Prussia, Mar-\with which | am acquainted, In Westminster 
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Abbey, for instance, whose miore solid architectare is 
chiefly visible by a ‘dim religious light,’ I was almost 
overcome with an awe amounting to gloom ; whereas 
at Cologne, the state of my mind rose somewhat 
above serenity. Lofty, aspiring, cheerful, the light 
of heaven more abundantly admitted than excluded, 
and streaming through painted panes, with all the 
varied colours of the first promise, the distant roof 
seemed to re-echo with any other strains than those 
of that awful hymn the * Dies Ira.’ In opposition to 
the Temple of Religious Fear, I should call it the 
Temple of Pious Hope. And now, having described 
to you my own feelings, I will not give you the mere 
description of objects to be found in the guide-books. 
From my hints you will be, perhaps, able to pick out 
a suggestion that might prove valuable in the erection 
of our new churches. Under the Pagan mythology, 
a temple had its specific purpose; it was devoted to 
some particular worship, or devoted to some peculiar 
attribute of the Deity : as such, each had its proper 
character, and Jong since the votaries and the wor- 
ship have passed away, travellers have been able to 
discriminate, even from the ruins, the destination of 
the original edifice. Do you think that such would 
have been the case, were a future explorer to light 
on the relics of our Langham Place or Regent Street 
temples; would an antiquarian of 2838, be able to 
decide, think you, whether one of our modern tem- 
ples was a Christian church, ora parochial school, or 
a factory! Had men formerly more belief in wrong 
than they have notv in right? Was there more sin- 
cerity in ancient fanaticism than in modern faith ? 
But | will not moralize; only as I took a last look at 
the Cathedral of Cologne, I could not help asking 
myself, * Will such an edifice ever be completed— 
shall we ever again build up even such a beginning? 
The cardinal virtues must answer the question. Faith 
and Charity have been glorious masons in times past 
—does * Hope’s Architecture’ hold out equal promise 
for the fature ?”’ 

Often as this glorious architectural fragment has 
been described, we doubt whether the spirit of its 
beauty has ever been so felicitously communicated 
to language as in the above fragments. They are 
introduced sans preface or showman’s trumpet, into 
the midst of these delightful, gossiping letters, with 
their droll and shrewd notices of ‘St. Ursulus and 
her Elevin Thowsend Old Maids,’ as Martha Penny 
calls them—of the house of Rubens, of St. Peter’s 
Chureh, where Mr. Orchard had “a warning” — 
and of the /able-d’ hote with its queer cookery, and 
its amusingly mixed society, both shocking to Mrs. 
Wilmot’s ideas of propriety: and the more so, as 
her participation in their miscellaneous vulgazities 
was witnessed, and doubtless commented on to her 
disadvantage, by Lady De Faringdon—the carriage 
Exclasive of the Lord Melville steamer. Whether 
the common soldier’s uniform. at table, or the pre- 
served bullaces served with roast veal, or the cloud 
of smoke, after dessert, was the more terrible to the 
nerves of the delicate lady, we cannot decide. 

With this sociable joviality, a table song might 
naturally be expected—a new version of the Rhine 
wine /ied for instance. Mr. Hood has felt this, and 


accordingly has given us a ditty ;—but it is a dress- 
ingktable song, and has nothing to do with the juice} 
of the grape, being 
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WITH A FLASK OF RHINE water. 


The old Catholic City was still, 

In the Minster the vespers were sung, 

And, re-echoed in cadences shrill, 

The last call of the trumpet had rung; 
While, across the broad stream of the Rhine, 
The fall moon cast a silvery zone ; 

And, methought, as I gazed on its shine, 

* Surely, that is the Eau de Cologne !” 


I inquired not the place of its source, 

If it ran to the east or the west; 

But my heart took a note of its course, 

That it flow’d towards Her I love best— 
That it flow’d towards Her I love best, 
Like those wandering thoughts of my own, 
And the fancy such sweetness possess’d, 
That the Rhine seemed all Eau de Cologne! 


Here, too, Sonterville meets with an old collegé 
chum, who favours the party with his experiences 
in rhyme. We can but spare room for a verse or 
two, 


Ye Tourists and Travellers, bound to the Rhine, 
Provided with passport, that requisite docket, 

First listen to one litle whisper of mine— 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


Don’t wash or be shaved—go like hairy wild men, 

Play dominoes, smoke, wear a cap and smock-frock it, 

But if you speak English, or look it, why then 

‘Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 
* * . + 


You'll see old Cologne,—not the sweetest of towns,— 
Wherever you follow your nose you will shock it; 
And you'll pay your three dellars to look at three 
crowns, 
Take care of yotr pocket tentake care of your pocket! 
> * » 


Old Castles you’}! see on the vine-covered hill,— 
Fine rains to rivet the eye in its socket— 

Once haunts of Baronial Banditti, and still 

Take care of your pocket !—teke care of your pocket ! 


You’li stop at Coblence, with its beautiful views, 

But make no long stay with your money to stock it, 

Where Jews are all Germans, and Germansa!! Jews, 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 
* * * . 


You’ll see an old man who’ll let off an old gun, 

And Lurley, with her hurly-burly will mock it; 

But think that the words of the echo thus ran— 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 
* * * * 


Perchance you Will take a frisk off to the Baths— 
Where some to their heads hold a pistol and cock it; 
But still mind the warning, wherever your paths, 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


And Friendships you'll swear most eternal of pacts, 
Change rings, and give hair to be put in a locket; 
But still in the most sentimental of acts, 

Take cate of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 
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investigation, (not that I have, strictly speaking, 
studied the facts of geology,) I see Y ditteultice 
rest, is perfectly bewildered by the splendours of the|in the hypothesis that 1 myself advanced in your 
Cathedral, both outwardly and those of the “ Interi-|June Number; particalarly the difficulty arising 
um Witch is performing Hi Mass ;” with the glories|from the necessary destruction of animaleules by 
of **the Priest insensed with the perfumery,” and |those animals that feed upon the grass, to which such 
with the sanctity of “the empty skulls of the wise |animaleules adhere. So also as to carnivorous crea- 
kings, as brown as mogany, with crowns on, and/tures. Yet I would not forget the prophecy, that 
their Christian names ritten in rubbies, if so be it|the lion shall eat straw like the ox, (Isaiah xi. 7 ;) 
be’ant red glass.” Unlike her far-away kinswoman ftom which it appears to follow, that birds and 
Win, who was enticed to the * New Gerusalem”’ of beasts of prey might possibly have lived in Paradise, 
Methodism, Martha is seduced by these shows, and | without feeding upon other creatures. Here, how~ 
It may be presumed one of the “mail sex,” to take|ever, I am suggestin + not dogmatizing; or rather 
up Catholicism. But she herself confesses that— submitting an idea, which I shall readily surrender, 
** Wat with the lofty pillers, and the picters, and on its being fairly shewn to be unfounded either in 
the gelding and the calving, I felt perfeckly dizzy, |reason or Kevelation. 
but wen the sunshin came rainbowin thro the painted| I cannot conclude without noticing the inference 
glass winders, and the orgin played up, and the Quire| which Fipes is disposed to draw from the words of 
of singers with their hevinly vices, and the Priest|St. Paul, (1 Corinthians xv. 22,) namely, that brutes, 
was insensed with the perfumery, down I went, willy |as well as men, will share in the final resurrection. 
nilly, on both nees, and was amost controverted into| Now St. Paul, in the foregoing passage, makes use 
a Cathlie afore 1 knowed were [ was! Luckly, of the word “Ilapres:’’ which, from its der, is 
rekollected Transmigration, which [ cant nor wont|surely inapplicable to the bruée creation. ‘This your 
believe in, and that jumpt me up agin on my legs.’’|Correspondent will, I doubt not, readily admit, 
But more of this on a future day. though he seems, for a moment, to have overlooked 
Next to fine sites, (she conieien) Colon swarms it. On the whole, I must assure him, in parting, 
with raggid misrable objects, but I’m sorry [ can’t|that my object in this (as in my last) communica- 
stop to shock you with them, being wanted to pack|tion, is not to assail others, but to inform myself. 
up. You know what that is with a figitty Missis,|Trusting that I have done this in the spirit of that 
who is never happy except she’s corded up over night, |Christian * charity” which doth not * behave itself 
and on a Porter’s back in the morning. To-morrow |unseemingly ;” I am, &c. 
youl find us on the map of Coblense. 1 did hope we Thorese 
had dan with steeming, and were to go Dilligently ** The above paper being explanatory of what our 
by land: but after seeing the Male cum in, Master much-respected Correspondent considers has been 
declined. Sure enough, the coatch is divided into misapprehended in his previous letter; and also 
three cages, and catch me travelin, says he, in a wild stating, that rpon maturer thought he sees great dif- 
Beast cartivan. Besides, says he, if the leaders/ficulties in his former hypothesis, it seems but jus- 
chuse to be misleaders, we ar sure to be over a pre-|tice to insert it, though we had closed the general 
cipus, for its a deal esier, says he, for the horsis to\discussion. We can cheerfully attest of a corres- 
aw us down, then for the Postylion to pull ’em up. pondent, of more than twenty years standing, that 
ut sich is forrin traveling.” the spirit of his concluding remark always character- 
We are sorry that we ‘can’t stop to shock” our|ises his papers. Perhaps, however, we ought to 
home-keeping readers with any more of these racy|add, lest otherwise we should be pressed to admit a 
disclosures. In seven days, however, they shall be/rejoinder from Fives, and to carry the controversy 
acquainted with the further progress of the Family|into another volume, that it did not appear to us that 
Party. Fines gave as his own opinion from the words of 
St. Paul, * As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive,” that brutes as well as men will share 
ON THE EXTINCT GENERA OF ANIMALS. |in the resurrection; but that he alleged, by way of 
otis cate argumentum ad absurdum, that this inference 
Th the Edlitor of the Christian Observer. upon those who thought that the death of irrational 
Your Correspondent Fines (September, p. 546) | animals could not have taken place without the fall 
has greatly misunderstood the intentions of my com-|of man; for that the texts which they adduce to 
munication, inserted in your June Number, respect-|shew that the brute creation were first subjected to 
ing the supposed connection between the sin of man,|death on account of man’s transgression, would 
and the mortality of the brate creation. Nothing|equally prove that they await “the redemption of 
could be further from my design than to bring any/|the body” at the resurrection. The course of the 
such charges as he refers to, against any one stu-/argument between ouy correspondents was to the fol- 
dent, or advocate, of the useful science of geology.|lowing effect. The geologists contended that they 
1 wrote as a humble inquirer, not as a presumptuous |discovered fossil organic remains long anterior to 
accuser. More I need not say to all that my oppo-|any vestiges of the human race, and which must, 
nent has written upon the point of * fairness.’ Yet|from the circumstances under which they are found, 
I do conceive, that as he himself, for a time, had|be much older than six thousand years, or many 
his difficulties, so I may innocently have mine, on|times that period. Their opponents said that there 
the abstruse subject before us ; too “* abstruse,” I}could not have been death before Adam’s transgres- 
conceive, to admit of the parallel that he has drawnjsion. The geologists challenged them to prove this 
between it and a theorem in mathematics. Nor will|from Scripture, maintaining, in the words of Fives, 
I deny that, on mature thought, as wel! as on further/that “ death was penal to man, who was created for 


Martha Penny, too, communicates her own pecu- 
liar trials and experiences in Cologne. She, like the 
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immortality; and animals partake of the evils aris- 
ing from man’s fallen condition ; but an animalcule 
might have lived and died after the enjoyment of its 
little span of life, on the very day that Adam was 
created, without its death being penal ;” and that 
“there is nothing in Scripture to disprove this ;” 
the notion being merely a floating idea, not ground- 
ed on any warranty of holy writ. In reply to this, 
such passages are quoted as 1 Cor. xv. 21, “ Since 
by man came death, by man came also the resur- 
rection of the dead ;*” whereupon Fives argued, that 
if in this death is included the death of the brute 
creation, their resurrection must be included in the 
next verse, which says, “ For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.”’ Our 
correspondent IIorcs replies, that Iavres being mas- 
culine, could not include brutes; but Fines might 
rejoin, that it was not the apne but their op- 
ponents, who said brutes were included in the former 
verse; for all that the geologists said was, that if 
you include them in the one, you must also in the 
other. The geologists maintained, that such pas- 
sages speak only of mankind ; though the gender of 
the word Ilavres would not of itself be decisive; for 
notwithstanding in English * the brute creation ” is 
neuter, there are corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin which are masculine or feminine; and where! 
men and women are included, a general masculine 
word is used; and might possibly still be used) 
where there was no express intention of excluding| 
what in English could not be comprehended under a’ 
masculine term. But the grammatical point is of no_ 
consequence ; for Iliris says, very justly, that the | 
death and resurrection spoken of in Cor. xv., relates) 
only to the human race; and the geologists had said| 
precisely the same; only when verse 21 was quoted 
against them, Fives urged in reply verse 22, as an 
argumentum ad hominem. 

e have no wish to interfere in the controversy ; 
but as Romans viii. 18—23 has been quoted, to prove 
that there could be no death of animals before the 
fall of man, it would have been open to Fines to 
take the same argument respecting that passage, 
that he did respecting 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22; namely, 
that if the death of animals is there included, their 
“redemption ” also is included. We say this, not 
as arguing the question, but only as shewing that 
those who do argue it, should, in quoting texts, con- 
sider whetner the context will uphold their interpre- 
tation. Dr. Doddridge, who had no geological hy- 
pothesis to serve, says that to make the stress of 
this passage rest upon “the brutal or inanimate crea- 
tion 1s insufferable; since the day of the redemption 
of our bodies will be attended with the conflagra- 
tion which (instead of ushering in their redemption, ) 
will put an end to them.”” So again, when part of 
Rom, vi. 23, was quoted, “The wages of sin is 
death,”’ to shew that there could have been no death 
of animals before Adam’s transgression, the geolo- 
gist might have replied, that the statement can be 
only commensurate with the other part of the verse, 
“ But the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” It seemed to us that this was 





what Fipes meant—though as we do not know who 
he was, we speak conjecturally. The geologists had 
asked for texts to prove that every animatcule that 
inhabits air, earth, or water, was created for immor- 





tality, and could not perish till Adam fells and 


when texts were alleged, they replied, that if these 
texts were applicable to the case, (which they de- 
nied,) they proved more than their opponents would 
admit. It seems however to us, if we may interpose 
a word, that the whole argument is irrelevant on 
both sides; for the life and death which the geological 
professors at our Universities, and geologists in ge- 
neral, say they find such irresistible proofs of in the 
extinct genera and species of fossil remains, they 
maintain, must have been very, very, long anterior 
to the six days’ work recorded in the first chapter of 
Genesis ; so that the alleged pre-Adamite world, and 
the world when prepared for the abode of man, were 
separated from each other by a chasm; and hence it 
would not be correct to apply to the one what relates 
solely to the other. The —— might say to his 
opponent, ** you allege that the Bible speaks only of 
the six days’ work, and of subsequent events; that 
no text bears upon any anterior state of things, for 
that there was no such state. You are therefore not 
entitled to apply what is said of the consequences of 
man’s transgression to a pre-Adamite world. You 
must shew that there was no such world; for if 
there was, then by your own concession the death 
pronounced upon man, even if it were proved to have 
included brutes, had nothing to do with a previous 
order of things. It might be that animals were, for 
wise and merciful reasons, originally intended to 
live and die; and were not created for immortality, 
even though death, which was penal to man, was 
connected also with penal circumstances to the infe- 
rior animals after his trangression.” 

There is also another point upon whieh, to save a 
rejoinder, we may add a passing word. Our corres- 
pondent Ileoris had asked “If death can fairly be 
supposed to have had any place in an unfallen 
world?’ In reply, Fipes said, that if by “ fairly ” 
was meant reasonably; he thought that it was as 
reasonable (and he believed it also to be consistent 
with Scripture) that animals should die for infinitely 
wise reasons connected with the Divine purposes in 
the creation, as that they died beeause the human 
race had sinned ; but that if the word * fairly ” im- 
plied that any Christian geologist could wish to deal 
unfairly with the question, he could not conceive of 
such a thing; for why should he desire to cheat 
himself or others about a matter of physical science, 
any more than about a matter of mathematical de- 
monstration? Now [lcores, in his present letter, 
considers Fides as drawing a parallel between geo- 
logy, which is full of difficulty, and a * theorem in 
mathematics.” But he evidently did not draw it as 
to the matter of certainty, but as to impartiality of 
inquiry. He said that some religious opposers of 
the doctrines of modern geology do not address 
themselves to the subject with a perfectly unbiassed 
mind, as they would to a mathematical demonstra- 
tion; whereas he thought they ought to do so;— 
that it was net a question of fairness but of fact; 
that no religious geologist could wish to contravene 
Scripture ; but that his opponents might wish to 
contravene the plain inferences of geology, before 
they had “fairly ” weighed the arguments in favour 
of them, because they were of opinion that the 
contradict the sacred narrative; which their uphold- 
ers deny. ‘The present letter of Miotcs proves that 
he at least is willing both to weigh, and, where he 
thinks * fairness ” demands, to concede. 
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We have offered these remarks, not as umpires, 
but to spate further controversy. It is somewhat 
curious, however, to observe how extremes meet. 
To avoid the force of the argument put by Mr. Mel- 
vill and others, respecting ravenous beasts and ani- 
malcules, it has been hastily said, ** How do we 
know that animalecules, or even ravenous beasts, 
existed before the fall of man; might they not have 
been created afterwards ?”’ 
into a slough in the hope of jumping over an obsta- 
cle. Even if the hypothesis were allowed, it would 


not obviate any one of the difficulties which are al-| 


leged against geological inferences. The geologist 
argues from the state of the earth’s strata and or- 
ganic remains, that there were races of animated 
beings upon our globe long before the era of the crea- 
tion of mankind. His opponent says this could not 
be, for there could be no death before the fall of 
Adam. ‘The geologist asks in reply how the ground 
could be trodden, or air breathed, or water drunk, or 
grass or herbs or fruit eaten, without destroying in- 
sect or animalcule \ife; or how predatory animals, 
from the minutest microscopic speck to the lion or 
the shark, could live without the food for which 
alone they are adapted. ‘To get rid of the difficulty, 
the hasty replicant says.—How do we know that 
animaleules existed then, or any predatory animal ? 
But if not, there must have been a creation after the 
fall; a most gratuitous hypothesis, for which there 
is not a shadow of foundation in Seripture; and the 
geologist may justly argue that if a single animal- 
cule was made after the Fall, Scripture says nothing 
of it, there might equally have been animals before 
the six days’ work, though neither is that mentioned 
in Scripture. But enough of a random suggestion 


This is a random plunge 


ON THE EXTINCT GENERA OF ANIMALS. 


not warrantably) maintain; but whether all the ex- 
tinet genera and species of aniinated beings are of 
Adamite and post-Adamite chronology. We will 
copy from a recent number of the Quarterly Review 
(June, page 111) a passage which shews the confi- 
dence with which the most eminent geologists speak 
of the successions of creation in extinct genera and 
species. Now if this alleged succession be sup- 
posed to intervene between the first verse of the first 
chapter of Genesis and the six days’ work, no addi- 
tional difficulty is made by the idea of successional 
acts; for if the mention of a pre-Adamite animal 
creation was omitted in the sacred oracles, as not 
being of any religious concern to mankind, of course 
nothing could be revealed as to whether it was sin- 
gle or successional ; but if the inspired text does 
| not allow the parenthesis between the first and suc- 
ceeding verses of Genesis i. of a now extinct animal 
load then we have toreply not only to the argument 
of time but also of succession. The facts, for in- 
stance, adduced by the Quarterly Reviewer to prove 
succession, must either be shewn to be compatible 
with the doctrine of a single act of creative power; 
or if succession is admitted, it is driven to the six- 
days of creation and the short period which has sub- 
| sequently elapsed. We merely suggest the facts 
for the consideration of our readers; and the reason 
we have said so much upon the subject is, that we 
jhave thought some of our correspondents have been 
tate in taking up this or that hypothesis or interpre- 














tation to get rid of an objection, without sufficiently 
jexamining whether their arguments might not cut 
both ways. The following is the passage from the 
Quarterly Reviewer :— 

“ Mr. Murchison’s work contains a description 


intended to get rid of the difficulty of animalcules and catalogue of the organic remains by which he 
and carnivorous animals; but which, if admitted,!/has suceeeded more especially in identifying and 
would not solve the other difficulties which are al-| distinguishing his ‘ Silurian system ’ from other ear- 
leged against the hypothesis that all things endued |lier formations. Elaborate engravings are given of 





with the breath of life were originally adapted for 
eternal duration and multiplication, but ceased to be 
eternal, by the Divine decree, in consequence of hu- 
man transgression. 

There is another consideration connected with the 
geological question, which we do not recollect that 
any of our correspondents have touched upon; and 
which, though still without making ourselves par- 
ties in the discussion, we will advert to. The doe- 
trine taught by the geological professors at both our 
universities, and generally adopted by geologists, is, 
not merely that animal life existed for a very length- 
ened period before the creation of mankind, but that 
it was bestowed by the Almighty in successive 
stages of development or organization, up to the pe- 
riod when the Scriptural six-days’ work commences. 
In opposing therefore the geological doctrine of re- 
mote animal existence, we must prepare to answer 
also the argument of succession ; for if we were to 
admit succession, and yet disallow protracted pre- 
Adamite existence, we should bring out the conclu- 
sion that the present races of animated being are not 
all as old as Adam, but have been gradually created 
from time to time during six thousand years; a no- 
tion both unscriptural, and opposed to the most de- 
cisive language of facts. For observe the extent of 
the question. It is not whether some races of beings 
are even now successively added by the Almighty 
to former acts of creation, as some (but we think 


about three hundred and fifty species, three-fourths 
of which are new to the scientific world. And it is 
upon this that the chief merit of our author's Jabours 
is based, since he demonstrates that, independently 
of all local or mineral distinctions, these Silurian 
rocks contain vast quantities of organic remains—a 
fauna of their own—totally distinct, except in a very 
few individual instances, from the fossils of the 
overlying systems. It is by the establishment of 
this fact that he is authorised to claim for his sys- 
tem the remarkable individuality and extension of 
character which justifies its separation from all the 
earlier deposits, and has enabled other geologists 
already to identify it in other parts of the earth’s 
surface, of which it constitutes, according to recent 
information, a not inconsiderable portion. 

“The evidence thus brought forward affords an 
additional proof of the important truth which, as we 
said above, geology had already established ; that 
each great period of change, during which the sur- 
face of our planet was essentially modified, was also 
marked by the successive production and oblitera- 
tion of certain races of animated beings.” 

“Not that every ancient formation was tenanted 
by creatures absolutely peculiar to it;—the large 
nutaral groups of strata only, or, so to speak, sys- 
tems, can be thus distinguished; but every great 
movement of newly-deposited matter—every consid- 





erable change in the character of the deposits,—was 
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ARTISANS’ OUT-DO9OR HYMN. 


accompanied by the appearances of new races of 
animals, and the destruction, and total vanishing! 
from the face of the earth, of the great mass of those 
species which previously lived, and moved, and had, 
their being there, but whose construction or habits| 
were probably unfitted for the new state of things) 
which the progress of great physical revolutions had 
brought about. And the evidence of this fact is not 
confined to one locality, but is general to the whole 
surface of the globe, Which has been as yet investi- 
gated by geologists. We do not mean that these, 
changes were every where synchronous: no doubt, 
while one district was undergoing rapid mutations, 
both of its mineral structure pe organised exist- 
ences, others were, for the time, stationary and qui-, 
escent, as is notoriously the case at present. But,) 
sooner or later, changes of similar character invaded | 
these quarters also; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that, within periods of considerable extent, 
every part of the earth’s surface was, in turn, sub- 
jected to analagous variations of its physical condi- 
on giving rise to analogous changes in its organic 
ife. 

“That the entire series of these changes, from 
first to last, were progressive, not cyclical, as some 
geologists are inclined to contend,—that the dynami- 
cal agencies affecting the earth’s surface have di- 
minished in energy, as the organic creation has be- 
come more complicated, multiform, and perfect, is a 
part of our geological creed which we are glad to 
find Mr. Murchison supporting by his authority and 
additional evidence. It is true that the Metamorphic 
theory of the origin of the crystalline rocks, so ably 
brought forward by Mr. Lyell, in his recent element- 
ary work, if admitted as we believe it must be to a 
considerable extent at least, introduces much confu- 
sion into the hitherto received chronology of forina- 
tions—(indeed the frontispiece alone of Mr. Lyell’s 
book is enough to throw a Wernerian into fits) yet 
we cannot see how the evidence afforded by the un- 
questioned progressive development of organised 
existence—crowned as it has been by the recent 
creation of the earth’s greatest wonder, Senatbons be 
set aside, or its seemingly necessary result withheld 
for a moment,”’ 





(The Editor of the Museum suggests to the reader 
that, if he will turn to Dr. Chalmer’s Sermon “on 
the New Heavens and the New Earth,” he will find 
its speclations connect themselves ina very interest- 
ing degree with the theory of the successive changes 
of the Globe. } 


From Talt’s Magazine. 
ARTISANS’ OUT-DOOR HYMN. 
BY EBENEZER BLLIOTT. 
Wuen Stuart reign’d, God’s people fled, 
Chased like the helpless hunted hare ; 


But, kneeling on the mountain’s head, 
There sought the Lord, and found him there. 
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Lord! we too suffer; we too pray 
That thou wilt guide our steps aright; 
And bless this day—tir’d Labour’s day— 
And fill our souls with heavenly light. 


For failing bread, six days in seven 
We till the black town’s dust and gloom ; | 
But here we drink the breath of heaven, 
And here to pray the poor have room. 


The stately temple, built with hands. 
Throws wide its doors to pomp and pride ; 
But in the porch their beadle stands, 
And thrusts the child of toil aside. 


Therefore we seek the daisied plain, 
Or climb thy hills to touch thy feet ; 
There, far from splendour’s heartless fane, 
Thy weary sons and daughters meet. 


Is it a crime to tell thee here, 
That here the sorely-tried are met ; 
To seek thy fage, and find thee near ; 
And on thy rock our feet to set? 


Where, wheeling wide, the plover flies ; 
Where sings the woodlark on the tree. 
Beneath the silence of thy skies, 
Is it a crime to worship thee ? 


We waited long, and sought thee, Lord, 
Content to toil, but not to pine; 

And with the weapons of thy Word 
Alone assail’d our foes and thine. 


Thy truth and thee we bade them fear ; 

‘They spurn thy truth, and mock our moan ! 
Thy ccunsels, Lord, they will not hear, 

And thou hast left them to their own.* 


TO A PHYSICIAN. 


Oh! watched for, longed for, through the heavy 
hours 

Of pain and weakness. What a gift is thine! 

What a proud science, godlike and benign! 

To pour on withering life sweet Mercy’s showers, 
And on the drooping mind’s exhausted powers 

Like a a sunbeam shine— 

For thy next smile what sleepless eyelids pine! 
What sinking hearts, to which the summer flowers 
Can breathe no joy! How many a day 
I heard thy footsteps come and die away, 

And clung unto that sound, as if the Earth, 

With all its tones of melody and mirth, 

To me had nought of interest—nothing werth 
The brief bright moments of thy kindly stay! 


E. M. H. 








* See Rebecca’s Hymn in * Ivanhoe.” 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
SCOTTISH SONGS, BY THOMAS SMIBERT. 
THE LASS’s BEST TOCHER. 

Tune, “The Wee Pickle Tow.” 


Seme folk they will threep that siller is a’ 
We need through this Jife and the tuilze ot; 
That wedlock without it is naething ava, 
But a cruisie that wants the uilze o’t: 
But gie me a lass that’s couthie and leal, 
And ane, abune a’, that loes me weel, 
And your Miss wi’ a tocher may gae to the deil, 
Or them that care mair for the spuilze o’t. 


Though gear be a’ gude, there’s mony mag things 
Ane never suld meeu to a‘sairing o’t, 

The joy and content an cident wife brings 
Are no to be had for the wairing o’t. 

A sark to your back will your rich dame sew, 

Or bake you a bannock to cram your mou, 

Or darn your hose, or milk your cow? 
Sic wark, gude faith, she'll be spairing o’t. 


It’s no that a woman suld drudge a’ her life, 
But a birr now and then at the spinning o’t, 
Is a thing that sits aye unco weel on a wife, 
And it lichtens a house wi’ the dinning o’t. 
When a chield maks up to a quean wi’ a pose, 
Can he look for my lady to feed on brose ? 
And sic may be her kitchen afore life's close, 
Whate’er may hae been the beginning o’t. 


A blythe blinking e’e, and a weel-faured face, 
A mou that’s wordy the preeing o’t, 
A lo’esome shape, wi’ a step o” grace, 
To cheer ane’s e’e wi’ the seeing o’t; 
A mind weel plenished wi’ hamely sense, 
And a warm bit heart that thinks nae offence, 
’ these mak a tocher, far, far abune pence, 
Or a’ that earth has for the gieing o’t. 


THE MEN-FOLK. 
Tune—“ The Sutors o’ Selkirk.” 


©! dule on the creaturs o’ men-folk, 
They ‘Il no tak a tellin’ ava, 

Langsyne, I am sure, they micht ken folk 
Are willin’ to wed, ane an’ a’; 

I think I may answer for ithers, 
A lass kens fu’ weel by hersel, 

And at wedlock gin ony hae swithers, 
It’s mair than I ever heard tell. 


It’s trae we mann pit a shy face on’t, 
And look as we fain wad hand back 





Or wooers wad say we were brazen’t, 
And sae mak’ an awfu’ mistak ; 

But troth the hale maitter is seemin’, 
To tell ye nae mair than is true, 

For mornin’ and e’en we are dreamin’ 
O’ some bit lad comin’ to woo. 


Some women may think it provokin’ 
To hear thae things out o” the schule, 
And tho’ I am only outspoken, 
May ca’ me an even down fule; 
But men, by my faith, will be asses 
To heed sic wheejeein’ ava, 
As sure as the laddies like lasses, 
The lasses like laddies an’ a’. 


Then come your ways ilka ane forrit, 
And crousely say out your bit say, 
Lang hingin’ the women abhor it, 
And few will be found to say nay 
Sae let nae blate callant gang frettin’, 
We a’ like the conjugal yoke, 
And baith sides suld thank me for lettin’ 
This muckle cat out of the poke. 


SONG 


To the tune of “* Awa, Whigs, awa.” 
Burns. 


Away, Whigs, away! away Whigs, away! 
You're such a set of selfish knaves 
You'll do no good to stay. 


Our country must to ruin soon 
By your vile tricks be brought, 
Lost is her charter’s ancient boon 
For which our grandsires fuught. 


Our Queen you as a puppet treat, 
A mask to hide your shame; 

Our England’s walls, her gallant fleet, 
You've frittered to a name. 


Our laws, in better days of old, 
Above all power revered, 

Are spurned by traitors base and bold 
By your etindbe cheered. 


Our church is robb’d that you may thrive, 
By “ heavy blows” you hope 

To crush her spirit, and contrive 
To sell us to the Pope. 


Then Whigs, away! brave Britons rise, 
And guard, ere all be gone, 

The land your sires were wont to prize, 
Her altars, and her throne. 


Then away, Whigs, away! away, Whigs, away! 
Your such a set of selfish knaves 
You'll do no good to stay. 
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noblest features of what is imagined the aristocratic 


From Tait's Magazine. 
MEMOIRS OF HARRIOT, DUCHESS OF ST. 
ALBANS. 


Tue world would seem, according to Mrs. Baron- 
Wilson, the biographer of the Duchess, to have been, 
for nearly half a century, under the most grievous 
mistake about the ttue character of Miss Mellon and 
Mrs. Coutts, whether as protegee, wife, or widow. 
Persons piquing themselves upon their morals, as 
well as the censorious and malicious, have united to 
do the Duchess of St. Albans grievous wrong. In- 
deed, the more liberal and indulgent portion of the 
public—those who accepted of her invitations, or her 

ifts and her patronage—have been equa!ly wrong. 

hey have rarely done more than set down the enter- 
prising adventuress of the stage—the bold, buxom, 
and ambitious widow—at her true value, as.a shrewd, 
clever, and amusingly audacious personage ; system- 
atically and successfully elbowing her way to noto- 
riety, while she aimed at distinction ; and, possessed 
of some good points of character, though, farther than 


character. We are not going to be in the least un- 
charitable towards Miss Mellon. In captivating the 
affections of the millionaire, and riveting his chains 
by every art and wile, and, above all, by the impu- 
dent hypocrisy of unbounded personal affection and 
exclusive devotion, she was only labouring in her 
vocation; but we have much less indulgence for the 
ladies who, if this hixtory be correct, stooped to main- 
tain some influence over their father’s mind, and 
some hold over his purse, through so degrading a 
medium as his * blessed Harriot.”’ 

The fair biographer sets out by assuring her 
readers that, to those who were in habits of close in- 
timacy with the Duchess, any vindication of her 
character must be superfluous. With this, we en- 
tirely agree; but we are further informed, * that, as 
the breath of malignity Aas endeavoured to taint her 
fame, it is a duty which the author owes to her 
memory, as well as one which she owes to herself, 
to set before the reader a true account of the chief in- 
cident of her life.” This chief incident is the “ pa- 
tronage”’ of Mr. Coutts 3 and Mrs. Baron-Wilson is 
astonished that a wicked and censorious world can 
,see any harm ina connexion so natural and harmless 





appearances went, not troubled with scruples of any/|as an old married-man falling into a violent platonic 


sort; and, if politically studious of certain flimsy 
proprieties, quite untroubled with the ordinary femi- 
nine delicacies, or the misgivings of a modest nature. 
But this is all mistake. Instead of the character to 
which natural disposition, and her training from in- 


or fatherly regard for a sprignily actress of twenty- 
‘eight, who perfectly adored him living, and worship- 
ped him dead! who was his consoling angel—his 
ministering spirit—his solace against the indifferent 
or ungrateful daughters who sought to slight his 





fancy as a strolling actress, cursed with a violent, * blessed Harriot,” after she had legally obtained 
vulgar, coarse-minded, loving, and scheming mother, their mother’s place. If there should be any remain- 
must, in the ordinary course of experience, have |ing doubt about the immaculate nature of the early con- 





formed her, Mrs. Baron-Wilson’s heroine comes forth 
a perfect paragon of the nobler virtues. 


/nexion, as there can be none whatever about the policy 


The notions, | aud nan of the young lady, it is set to rest by 


in particular, which the evil-minded world formed of 
the long and intimate connexion of the sprightly and 
ambitious actress with old Mr. Coutts, the million- 
aire, are not only untrue, but the very reverse of 
truth ; for, if she had been foolish and naughty, and 
not followed the ruled precedent of Miss Farren with 
the Earl of Derby, and set the example for that other 
precedent to stage heroines, the engagement of * the 
much esteemed Miss Stephens” with the married 
Earl of Essex —if, in short, the platonic of old Coutts 
and Miss Mellon had not been a real bona fide 
platonic, then had Mrs. Baron-Wilson never con- 
descended to write this biography. Nay, three 
were new features in this singular tie. Mr. Coutts, 
though he had a living wife, in a condition to call 
forth al] the tenderness and respect of a husband, and 
three nobly-married daughters with large families, 
the children of the wife of his youth, had become 
paternally attached to his “ blessed Harriot,’’ as he 
fondly terms Miss Mellon; who again, from the ex- 
treme warmth and devotion of her filial feelings, so 
far surpassing those of his real daughters, was some- 
times taken for his child! Even Lady Burdett, and 
Ladies Bute and Guildford, it is here stated, imagined 
their doting papa’s new favourite their sister! Had 
they really chosen to affect preferring their old father 
as an unfaithful husband, rather than a superanuated 
dotard, infatuated by an artful, complacent, and not 
very scrupulous woman, the countenance which they 
are said to have given her—the cordial, social habits 
in which they lived with her at the early period of 





her connexion with Mr. Coutts—is not among the 
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the following facts and testimonials to character :— 
When, after the death of Mr. Coutts, his managing 
widow was found to have the sole power of his 
enormous wealth, there was a very general bist of 
public indignation, at the gross injustice of the old 
man, whom dotage alone could excuse, and which, 
naturally, fell upon the mournful relict. The * profli- 
gate press” malignantly assailed “ her fair fame ;’ 
and the lady, rich enough to be the bride of Mammon, 
but sadly in want of a few scraps of character, deter- 
mined to prosecute the slanderets. She retained Mr. 
Brougham and Sir James Scarlett, who were directed 
to consult with her friends the Marquis of Bristol, 
the Earl of Lauderdale, and others, and to examine 
certain documents on which she rested her vindica- 
tion. Those documents consisted of many friendly 
and cordial notes from Mr. Coutts’ daughters, shew- 
ing on what familiar and intimate terms they and 
their female children had lived with their papa’s 
* blessed Harriot;”’ and some letters from Mr, Ocatts 
himself to Miss Mellon. The preliminary court of 
honour, consisting of the noblemen we have named, 
rather shyed the tdea of the Court of King’s Bench ; 
but nevertheless pronounced an opinion to the effect 
that they had never entertained a doubt of the blame- 
less nature of the patronage of Mr. Coutts, nor the 
strict propriety of Miss Mellon’s conduct. This was 
no doubt highly satisfactory; and the prosecution 
was drop It is unfortunate that the author is 
uot in a condition to lay even one of these documents 
before her readers ; so that, instead of forming their 
opinion on the alleged Lauderdale reports, they might 
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form their own judgment. We are sorry to find that 
the author’s materials for compiling the memoirs, are 
of the most general and flimsy sort: nor does she 
seem to possess one original letter. Old Coutts’ 
epistles, we are Jed to conclude, would shew him a 


very different person from what the world imagines ; | 


full of romance and high-flowo sentiment, and with 
such feelings! Yet we cannot perceive that the au- 
thor has even seen one of them. The familiar letters 
of Lady Burdett, the Countess of Guildford, and the 
Marchioness of Bute, to their father’s consoling an- 
gel, must also be great curiosities—that is, if they 
now exist atall. These documents 

** Consisted of a great quantity of letters from the 
daughters of Mr. Coutts to Miss Mellon, during many 
years, up to the time of her marriage; all couched in 
the most affectionate terms, making daily appoint- 
ments for accompanying their father to Miss Mellon’s 
house, or meeting him there; giving frequent details 
of their mother’s health, or forming arrangements for 
bringing parties of their friends to Miss Mellon’s 
villa at Highgate : all shewing, by their playful allu- 
sions, an almost sisterly intercourse between her and 
those admirably conducted persons. At that time 
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tion of his “ blessed Harriot.”” The other qualities 
for which the Duchess was remarkable, were cheer- 
fulness, which never failed, and wir. She was also 
amiably considerate for those about her. Though not 
jexactly celebrated for TruTHFULNESS—a quality 
scarcely compatible with the proper management, for 
a dozen years, of arich old gentleman who had his 
will to make—*a strong principle of rruTu pervaded 
the Duchess’ conduct, and implicit reliance might be 
placed on her word :—inclading, we fairly presume, 
her enthusiastic professions of attachment to old 
Coutts, living and dead, and her avowed extreme 
dislike of everything savouring of vanity, show, and 
ostentation; her genuine humility, and unobtrusive 
piety. Her “friendship” for Mr. Coutts was the 
|leading incident in her life ; and as Mrs. Baron-Wil- 
son justly remarks, * There can no friendship be per- 
preston which is not based on similitude of religious 
the parties; and it is a valuable 
fact, that al, favourite friends, and both her hus- 
bands, w nown to be remarkable for their devo- 
tional feelings.” Happy Mrs. Coutts, and thrice 
happy Duchess of St. Albans. Her mother was a 
religious character also, and early imbned her daugh- 








jfeelings betwee 





they were ail married to men of high rank, who like-|ter’s mind with the piety of eating pan-cakes at 
wise visited Miss Mellon, and received her among) Shrove-tidey ‘and goose at Michaelmas; while she 
their youthful families.” jwatohed as rigidly over her morals as ever did Mrs. 

In one of Miss Mellon's chambers there were four! Peachum over those of poor Polly,—seemingly de- 
little white cribs set apart for the four daughters of|termined that she should never throw bereelt’ away 
Sir Francis Burdett. Where, indeed, could so fair!on less than a lord or a rich old banker. “ The 
an example of the union of virtues and graces have |actress’s mother” is the gem of the work; the only 
been found, for the improvement of young female) piece of genuine truth and real life about it; we shall 
children, as in the dwelling of Mrs. Cornwell! Baron-| not lose sight of her, especially as Harriot, with a 


Wilson's paragon and Mr. Coutt’s protegee. 

Having, in a general way, stated the claims of the | 
virtues of the Duchess of St. Albans upon her com-| 
memorative pen, Mrs. Baron-Wilson enumerates and | 
dwells upon each in a formal preliminary eulogy. 
And, first of the first, though, we fear, Hannah More 
and the then Bishop of London never guessed as 
much, “Reticion was the most remarkable and 
striking quality of her mind.” This foundation- 
virtue is elaborately made out to have been at all 
times a characteristic of Mrs. Coutts. A cardinal 
virtue, eminently possessed and exercised by the 
Duchess, was cHanity, in the Sense of giving money 
—and a very good kind of charity itis. A third was 
GENEROSITY, (these leading virtues are all printed in 
epitaph characters in the original work,) and this 
was not merely generosity in giving, but in thought 
and conduct—as, for example, in bestowing large 
sums upon her husband’s family, though she pussess- 
ed letters from the imbecile old father, 

In which he has commanded her, under pain of 
his displeasure, not to plead to him in the cavse of 
his family, who (in his opinion) had spoken and acted 
unkindly respecting her, after the marriage ; and con-| 
juring his * blessed Harriot,”’ by very forcible terms, | 
not to share with them any part of the wealth after 
his decease which would be the cause of animosity 
towards her. Yet she had the generosity to persevere 
in pleading their cause, until she proeured his for- 
giveness for the parties. 

The forgiveness of the parties—bué nol any altera-| 
tion of his testamentary dispositions: Mr. Coutts 
claimed the right to do what he would with his own; 
and his whole fortune was but too little to mark his 








| better natural understanding, and a much better edu- 
cation, was, in al! points affecting her interests and 
destinies, quite mama’s own scheming daughter. 

Though we demur to the unmeasured measure of 
the higher virtues which it has pleased Mrs. Baron- 
Wilson to attribute to her gorgeous heroine, we do 
not mean to affect any extraordinary rigidity in 
judging of the moral character and conduct of a 
woman who, born and trained as we have noticed, in 
the most exposed condition in which a female can be 
placed, schemed to beeome the most prominent 
instance of the mean and sordid influences over the 
aristocratic, which modern times have afforded. We 
may have ten times more sympathy, and morally, if 
not prudentially, speaking, ten times more respect 
for many a frail and unfortunate member of the 
histrionic sisterhood, who has perished in shame and 
misery, than for the cool, wary, and prudent Miss 
Mellon—who, by the time She came to inveigle or 
cajole old Coutts, no longer, we apprehend, required 
the aid and tutelage of her watchful mother—than 
for the illustrious Bescheos of St. Albans; and this 
without slighting any one of her good points. There 
was a hearty audacity about her, a thinly veiled 
hypocrisy, a cool, unconscious, well-tempered, easy 
effrontery, which must have been really diverting ; 
and a merry and frank humour, and apparent good- 
heartedness, which were even amiable. 

Mrs. Coutts is chiefly precious to the observer and 


'the moralist, as a test of the omnipotence of Mammon 


in England in the nineteenth century. She was, at 
the worst, less base herself than the cause of bring- 
ing into Jight the latent baseness and poverty of 
spirit of those around her. What curious combina- 


sense of what he owed to the endearments and affec-|tions of the insolent and the mean, the temporizing 
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and the contemptuous, it must have been the fortune 
of the poor stroller, become the full-blown Widow 
Coutts, surrounded by a cortege of proud English 
nobility, to witness and to enjoy. A little adroit 
flattery, with fair interest and good security, might 
have sufficed from princes of the royal blood to the 
worldly banker ; Cae his magnificent relict, the 
blazoned impersonation of scrip and omnium, exacted 
deeper homage. Her worshippers must perform 
their “ducking observance” in the face of day, and 
in the eye of Fashion. How this shrewd insolent 
woman—in her spirit ever impudent, whatever gloze 
her manners wore—must have been tickled with the 
performance of the part her merry nature assigned to 
her high-born companions ! On them she took ample 
revenge for all the humiliations she had endured in 
her Couttonian bondage. Dr. Johnson relates, as a 
fine trait in a gentleman living at Inverary Castle, 
that, when the Duke of Argyle rather unceremo- 
niously ordered him to fetch something from anothe: 
room, he obeyed, but whistled as he went, to shew 
his independence and social equality. ‘The led 
noblemen, and young women of quality, bound to 
perform the hests of the Widow Coutts, durst not 
whistle. 

The difference between the spirit of the age of 
bronze and bank paper, of chivalry and cotten-rags, 
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the stage of a kind to awaken rivalship. Miss 
Mellon, always prudent, never walked the high 
ropes, like the greater heroines. Her climbing was 
\by creeping. About this time Miss Farren had 
disgusted the public by her airs and defiance of 
Kemble the manager, but had been compelled to 
give way, and to appear in a despised satin dress, 
which had been the mighty cause of the feud. 

** Miss Mellon being then just introduced to the 
principal green room, (through the‘amiability of Mrs, 
Siddons,) very wisely thought it better to listen to 
the conversational style of the grand actresses, than 
to indulge her owo bavarderie; and a great penance 
this silence must have been to her. Accordingly, 
when Lord Derby and other theatrical noblemen 
would assemble round Miss Farren, Miss Mellon 
used to stand near this glass of fashion. The great 
lady was very partial to the rustic belle, and, doubt- 
less, she derived much professional benefit from her 
intercourse with the most elegant actress on the 
stage, whose refined readings of Lady Teazle, and 
the more elevated class of comedy, are to this day 
quoted as beyond attainment. Lord Derby was a 
very singular looking little man for a lover. Al- 
though at this time but forty-five, he looked fifteen 
years older. He had an excessively large head, 
surmounting his small spare figure, and wore his 





was never more strikingly displayed than in the! 


instance of the Widow Coutts. The cruel Saccha- 
rissas, and beautiful Parthenias, of past generations, 
presumed to be insolent, capricious, and haughty, in 
right of their indomitable and all-conquering charms, 
and to treat their lovers as Johnson said of his 
Widow Porter, with whom, however, he belled-the- 
cat “like dogs.” But the well endowed ladies of 
the Age of Gold, which is the direct antipodes of the 
Golden age, sometimes treat their noble suitors like 
turospit cars. 

The Widow Coutts, “buxom, blithe, and debon- 
naire’ as she was, and always affected to be, must, 
however, have digested a competent share of chagrin 
and bitter mortification in her time. There were 
proud and high minded members of the aristocracy, 
the gentry, and even of the cominonalty, who would 
not fall Son and worship Mammon in the newly 
painted and bedizened female image, and though 
disguised in the garb of Fashion. Whatever Mrs. 
Baron-Wilson may believe, many besides the * pro- 
fligate” portion of the London press, which attacked 
Mrs. Coutts with an eye to her purse, despised the 
bustling and vulgar, vain and obtrusive dame, whom 
brassy honours and golden treasures, meanly acquired, 
only rendered more despicable in the estimation of 
the high-minded. . 

The long-suffering endurance and humiliations, by 
which this naturally passionate and violent woman 
acquired great notoriety and unbounded wealth, were 
never repaid to her in this life. Let every vain 
young actress, on or off the “= similarly tempted, 
ponder her history. Miss Mellon herself was not 
without warning. The brilliant fortune of Miss 
Farren might have been understood by her at its true 
value, had she desired to profit by the lesson. It 
was probably the happiest period of her own life, 
when, having procured an engagement at Drury 
Lane, she became popular with the manager and the 


hair tied in a long thin pig-tail. This, with his 
attachment to short nankeen gaiters, made him an 
easily recognized subject in the numerous caricatures 
of the day. . ‘ ° . ° ° e 

Miss Mellon was one evening standing near the 
green-room fire, and, while waiting for the play to 
begin, she was humming some popular dance, and 
just tracing the steps unconsciously. She was 
roused by the voice of Miss Farren, whispering, 
“You happy girl, 1 would give worlds to be like 

ou!” 

+: Poor Miss Mellon, recollecting her thirty shilling 
salary, thought she was ridiculed by “a lady with 
thirty guineas a week, who was to marry a lord ;” 
and she replied, with some slight vexation, that 
“ there certainly must be a vast deal to be envied in 
her position, by one who commanded what she 
pleased !” 

Pressing her hand kindly, Miss Farren’s eyes 
became full of tears as she replied, *I cannot 
command sueh a light heart as prompted your little 
song!” 

If, instead of the rank fudge into which the author 
of this memoir has been betrayed, in attempting the 
apotheosis of her RELIGIOUS, CHARITABLE, GENEROUS 
heroine—who lived the life of the most amiable and 
virtuous of women, and died in the odour of sanctity 
—she had simply contended that Mrs. Coutts was no 
worse in any respect than the majority of her com- 
peers would have been, if placed in her position, 
while few of them would have displayed her genial 
qualities, we should cordially have gone along with 
her; and have considered, which we still do, the 
poor base-born girl, who, by dexterity, became the 
richest woman, and one of the highest-titled dames 
of England, a mueh nobler creature than hundreds of 
the lordly things that swelled her train or bowed at 
her footstvcl. But, to make an angel and a saint of 
her! ‘The world wil! stand nothing so incongruous, 





company, by her cheerful good humour, and readi- 
ness to oblige. Nor were her indifferent talents for 


It can hardly longer endure “ Fair Rosamond,” or 
Bulwer’s “La Valliere.”’ Let us think no more of 
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this, but take the clever, intriguing, and ambitious 
woman as she is. In her genuine character, she 
will afford both entertainment and instruction. 

Like some other great adventurers whom the 
Christian publie styles * fortunate,” the origin of the 
enormously wealthy Widow Coutts—* ten pawn- 
broker's widows rolled into one’’—was doubtful. 








and low tastes, exposed to great temptation by his 
vagrant profession. ‘Though fond of his little step- 
daughter, he was unable to comprehend the grand 
projects of her scheming Irish mother, who was thus 
early calculating upon the advantages which were to 
arise to her from the beauty and fascinations of her 
well-tutored daughter displayed on the London 


Miss Mellon had a mother—a genuine “actress’s|boards! Entwisle did not gradge that part of his 
mother”’—often a much worse character than the|earnings—over which, however, he had no control— 
actress herself; but, as to her father, history is either | should be expended to the child’s education, of 
dumb or contradictory; and the parentage of the | which the expense was not great. 

Most Noble the Duchess of St. Albans, like that of| * At first, while they were too poor to hire any con- 
some other goddesses must ever remain wrapped up| veyance during their tours, Mr. and Mrs. Entwisle 
in mystery. ‘The mother was the handsome daughter |used to carry Harriot and his celebrated Cremona 
of a peasant near Cork, who, when her parents died, | violin alternately ; and afterwards, when their means 
became helper, or woman-of-all-work, to a little|were increased so as to allow of payment for one of 
shop-keeper or milliner, where she acquired those the group to be conveyed from one town to another, 
accomplishments of scouring rusty silks, and dying it was always Harriot who was thus sent, and wrap- 
gauzes and feathers, which, with a swift needle, | ped up in some rather finer habiliments than the 
rendered her, about the year 1775, invaluable to a) pedestrian pair.” 

strolling company of comedians. She had made, Mr. Kntwisle, in the first year of their marriage, 
“the tour of Wales” once, when the company was/being obliged t@ seek another engagement, it was 


scattered, and she returned to Cork. Her illustrious considered that Lancashire, his native county, would 


daughter was the consequence of an amour with a 
gentleman who “lodged across the way.” This 
erson is described. as “ Lieutenant Mellon of the 
Madras Infantry, home on sick leave.” He was 
never heard of more, though a rumour that a person 
of the name had died in the outward voyage did not 
prevent Miss Mellon’s mother from electing a lord 
as her gallaat, and boasting through life of the high 


afford the best prospect. Accordingly, having 
packed up his famous Cremona, they set out, carry- 
ing Harriot alternately; and near Preston they en- 
‘countered the Lancashire strolling manager, Bibby, 
who being then in want of a musician, was very 
glad to engage so excellent a performer. . . . . 
| Notwithstanding their slender means, however, Mrs. 
_Eatwisle devoted a portion of them to sending her 


blood in Harriot’s veins. Extremes meet. The little Harriot to a day-school. 

mother of the Duchess, who, though she could) The child ismother tothe woman. Little Harriot, 
neither read nor write, acted with shrewdness and fond of frolic and play, and idle at her book, 
cunning, seems to have been, in half-mad violence| ‘Used to relate, her custom was to enter the 
and vulgarity, the exact counterpart of the far- school room with a face of importance, as though con- 
descended heiress of Gight, Byron’s unhappy mother, scious of being well prepared with her learning ; and 
as she is described by the too faithful pen of Moore. |then, after making a knot of |ittle creatures giggle 
In their treatment of their offspring, each displayed by her nonsense, she would creep behind the open 
the same brutal ferocity, alternating with pride, door, where, reading her lesson, she could defy the 
tiger-like animal fondness. Such was the parentage | world and its cares.” 

of the illustrious Harriot. We look back with| Miss Mellon, we imagine, knew, through life, 
amazement to the times of joecund, good-natured) when to assume the face of importance. She was 
Nelly Gwynne, one of the great-great-grandmothers full of fun and childish mischief, yet, according to 
of the Duke of St. Albans. Our own times are as|her own account, a great favourite with her school- 
prolific of social wonders. Mrs. Coutts was too mistress. One of her early repartees, if genuine, 
shrewd to repeat her mother’s ridiculous tales about | shows blood :— 

her noble if illegitimate birth, without the saving, ‘ Miss Calvert one day endeavouring to check the 
clause of **My mother says so and so.’ ‘This |invincible love of chattering which was inherent in 
woman’s dexterity, with her needle, and accomplish- ber pupil, said—*O Harriot! does your tongue 
ments in dressing up old silks and gauzes made her never lie?? And her companion, who knew tho- 
so valuable to the strollers, that she made a second roughly she meant ‘lie quiet,’ slyly answered— 
excursion into England, where her daughter was * No, ma’am, it never Hes: that is so naughty !’” 
born, Shortly afterwards she married a lad of} She was already on the stage in parts fitted to her 
eighteen, named Entwisle, the sole musician of the age, or reqaired by the exigencies of the manager ; 
company. ‘The Irishwoman was, at least, ten years|and she could also recite and sing to her step-father’s 
older than her husband, whom she ruled with a rod| violin, and was initiated very early into stage-beg- 
of iron. ‘This was about the year 1778, and Harriot ging and other minor arts and mysteries of the craft. 


was now a yearold. But her real age is as proble- 
matical as her parentage. She was, asa child, “ re- 
markably tall of her age.” 

The incidental glimpses of the strollers’ wretched 


life, found in these volumes, is much more interest- 
ing than those sketches of the Duchess’ doings which 
have been found recorded in Sunday newspapers and 
old play-bills. The Entwisle family was notorious 
for rows, the wife claiming to keep the purse, and 
the young husband being a person of vicious habits 


“Mr. Entwisle used to carry her to different 
houses, to dance hornpipes to his playing ; and after 
executing the dance on the same elevated stage, she 
used to run round its edge to levy contributions for 
her avaricious relatives.” 

She could already dance neatly, and sing glees ; 
and, what is more remarkable, somehow acquired a 
‘+ diction remarkable for purity,” and deep knowledge 
of the erudite beauties of Shakspeare! She never 





was blue in any shade, nor even a reader of romances; 
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and she very early began to ‘ bode the silk gown,” 
of which she got not merely the proverbial sleeve, 
but the full at ample garment—* When I am a fine 
London player,” was already her style. She was 
pe performing all sorts of parts, and had a 
salary of something Jess than four and sixpence a- 
week. About this time, she saw at Harrogate, in 
strolling excursions, Mrs. Jordan, and some of the 
lesser London stars. The refusal of the manager to 
raise Harriot’s salary above 4s. 6d., made the virago 
mother revolt; and the daughter and husband, after 
a period of starvation, found another engagement, 
where the musician’s salary was one guinea weekly, 
and the daughter’s was raised, by degrees, to fifteen 
shillings. Wherever they went, the mother was 
dresser, and fount scope for her millinery and 
feather-dying genius. They were now in Stafford, 
in the troop of a Mr. Stanton, who strolled in the 
midland counties, and was respectable in his private 
character. While hanging on, waiting for this en- 
gagement, the future Duchess made her hrst brilliant 
appearance in some small town, where no Jess than 
a Baronet and his Lady had commanded the 
* bespeak” of the Country Girl. ‘Ihe play was then 
in high fame from Mrs. Jordan’s Peggy—and Miss! 
Mellon was to take the same part! One of the} 
wandering Thespians had to walk as far as Leeds to! 
procure a copy of the play! There were great diffi-| 
culties about Peggy’s dresses; but Mrs. Entwisle 
was as pushing a mother as a young debutante could 
have desired ; and neither daughter nor mother ap- 
pears ever to have lacked anything they wished 
from false delicacy. 

“ Half-past six arrived, and the one musician (Mr. 
Entwisle) led off with ‘Rule Britannia,’ + Britons 
Strike Home,’ and ‘The Bonny Pitman,’ an air 
then, and perhaps now, a favourite in the north. 
Up went the curtain, and the play commenced. The 
house, or barn, was crowded to excess. The elite 
of the neighbourhood all attended—being more 
anxious to testify their respect to the baronet who 
patronized the performance, than their admiration of 
the dramatic company. 

“The play, hurriedly as it had been prodaced, 
went on capitally. ‘The family whose * bespeak’ 
had proved so attractive were in what, out of courtesy, 
must be termed the sfage-bor ; and, at an early part 
of the evening, they singled out Miss Mellon (pro- 
bably from her extreme youth and talent) as the 
principal object of their applause. 

“Those who look at plays through the medium of 
metropolitan performances, can scarcely conceive 
what a young aspiring actor or actress feels, when 
making their incipient steps in a place scarcely the 
size of a dining-room, where they can hear every 
murmur of applanse or displeasure, and catch a glance 
of hope from the * Very well indeed’ of a fashion- 
able party on one side, or be depressed by the ad- 
verse ‘Oh, dear!’ of another. - - - - - - - 
Miss Mellon sung between play and farce, (accom- 
panied by the single fiddle,) and was encored; and 
finished her evening’s exertions by performing Miss 
Biddy, in ‘Miss in her Teens.’ All succeeded 











eapitally, so that the mother and daughter retired to 
rest, congratulating themselves on the result of the 
evening's entertainments.” 

The Duchess of St. Albans never could have been 
so triumphant in the royal drawing-room, to which 
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she pushed her way, as in this barn theatre. But the 
great family had discovered that some of Peggy’s 
clothes had come from their own wardrobe. The 
Baronet was furious—his father’s marriage-suit worn 
by Peggy as her boy-dress! ‘The housekeeper was 
found the delinquent, and the eloquence of Mrs. 
tntwisle and her daughter disarmed the resentment 
of the angry gentleman. The family came to Miss 
Mellon's benefit, and the lady gave her the first good 
frock she ever possessed. Her /uck was begun. 

On first coming to Stafford, the vagrant family 
had lodgings at only 2s. 6d. a-week ; but Harriot 
was sent to learn writing and arithmetic, for which 
her step-father paid by lessons on the violin. She 
was thrown back in het parts, as there were several 
respectable performers in the company. * Itis,”’ says 
her biographer, 

* Known at Stafford, that her morning dress was 
too shabby for her to appear at the churches there, 
and her mother used to send her regularly to Inges- 
trie Church, (built by Lord Talbot, and adjoining his 
mansion,) because she was less liable there to incur 
remark on the poverty of her appearance. 

* The vale between Lord Talbot's estate and the 
town was a great gathering place for the children to 
play; and Harriot, whose love of amusement was 
unconquerable, used te steal out perpetually from her 
close room to this pretty spot, where she was un- 
rivalled among the ‘ young ladies’ as a player at 
ball. Numbers of her playmates are now living, 
and well remember the disagreeable interruption 
which Mrs. Eatwisle would cause in her daughter's 
athletic amusements, by driving her home with 
heavy blows, (some of which occasionally fell on the 
associates,) and, amidst dreadful reproaches, the per- 
petual taunt that she was ‘a disgrace to the high 
blood in her veins.’ 

“The wondering children, who were all better 
dressed than the vagrant member of the aristocracy, 
used to torment poor Harriot dreadfully respecting 
the visionary grandeur. She bore it all in perfect 
good humour, if they would only play at ball with 
her; and their assemblies were delightful, until the 
light-footed Mrs. Entwisle would slip in amongst 
them, and disperse the terrified mockers of high 
blood like chaff before the wind.” 

Miss Mellon had always “a winning way,” and 
could joke and wheedle herself into favour from a 
very early age. She became a favourite in the 
manager’s family, and was invited to join their little 
parties. There was then a much less strict line of 
demarcation between the town’s people in provincial 
towns and the players than now exists. The ladies 
lent Miss Mellon stage-dresses ; and every kindness 
and mark of attention was punctually and gratefully 
acknowledged. She was at no time careless of her 
good fortune, or of the smallest means of advanc- 
ing it. 

“Giddy as she was, nothing could exceed her care 
of articles lent to her; if it were not too late, it is 
said they were always returned on the same evening 
after the party, or, at the furthest, early next morn- 
ing. Her attention was frequently rewarded by a 
present of the dress which she had so punctually re- 
stored; and she began now to have a wardrobe of 
her own.” 

There was hope of a girl of this shrewd thoughtful 
sort, ‘riding in her coach.” Her mother had 
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already begun to exercise the strictest vigilance over) would give the matter a second thought; and they 


her movements. The padlock was in hourly use,| were right.” 
but it was not clapped upon the mind.—The violence; No letter ever came; and when Miss Mellon ap- 
of the furious mother, and the sufferings and terror) plied once more to Mr. Wright the banker, entreating 
of the poor girl, are illustrated by the following) him to jog the great manager’s memory, an evasive 
anecdote :—After one of those rews in which Miss) answer was returned—* It was not worth Miss Mel- 
Harriot, at last, learned to hold her own part, the jon’s while, with her talents, to appear at the end of 
poor girl having received many blows, ran away,/a season.” But Mrs. Entwisle and Miss Mellon 
and spent the cold night in the fields; nor did she) were not thus to be baffled without another trial. 
venture to creep to the manager’s until twilight on| Her benefit had produced fifty pounds and presents, 
the next day, when she was famishing with hunger,| and the family moved to London, to push Harriot’s 
and blue with cold :— fortune. With the Wrights, her grandest friends, 
** Mr. and Mrs. Entwisle, by an unfortunate chance,| who had been very kind to her, she renewed her in- 
entered the room. Like a startled hare, Harrict flew) timacy after she became a greet woman; and, on 
into a corner behind the chairs to avoid her mother,| her departure, 
who exclaimed— Let me reach her—I will be the) “ When Miss Mellon went to take farewell of her 
death of her!" All violence was, however, pre-| best friends, Mr. Wright, sen., with a care almost 
vented, by the family of the manager, except the! paternal, gave her a small sum of money for her own 
violence of a tongue which nothing could allay./ use, and uttered the gratifying prophetic words (re- 
* Where have you passed the night, you young hussy?| membered by his descendants,) * Farewell Harriot: 
You, a high-born person’s child, to go away from| heaven bless you child. If you conduct yourself as 
your mother—yes, you are a great person’s daughter,) well as you have done ever since you have been 
though you behave so ill to me—but we little) known to our family, I shall see or hear of you riding 
guessed the wretch you would turn out!” in your own carriage !’”’ 
Such was the amiable mother of Miss Mellon, 








Mrs. Baron-Wilson does not admire Sheridan: 
whose ambition and low cunning had yet no other neither do we. It is scarcely possible to imagine a 
object than her daughter's aggrandizement. As the| character more vicious and debased, in a man who 
mother did not obtrude herself into society—which | escaped open disgrace. One rejoices to find opinion 
would have spoiled all—but showed herself grateful | righting itself about the individual whose convivial 
and proud of any attention shown to her deughter,| wit, and, to say the least, unscrupulousness, for a 
the shrewd and lively girl obtained a footing in se-|time threw a false and mischievous glare around 
veral respectable families in Burton-on-Trent and) him. The following extract illustrates the character 
Stafford, and was even patronised by ladies of fashion) of both Sheridan and our much more respectable 
in those places. And where she found an opening,| heroine :— 

she never failed to improve the advantage. ler} “The family party reached the metropolis in June, 


poor mother strove to keep her neatly dressed; and 
she made a rule both to take her tw the door of the 
houses at which she was invited, and to fetch her 
home. ‘The old ladies of Stafford gave her a high 
character as a well-conducted, industrious girl; 
highly-amusing, a pleasant singer, and a good dan- 
cer, and the most punctual person in returning what- 
ever she berrowed neat and unspoiled. 

In Mr, and Mrs. Entwisle’s rows, they frequently 
broke all the crockery and glasses, and Miss Harriot 
had often to attend the rehearsals without her break- 


without friend or acquaintance, trusting solely to the 
promise of a manager almost unknown to them, and 
with a very slender stock of money to support them, 
in case of any delay respecting an engagement. 
“The theatre had dened during the preceding 
month; therefore they considered that Mr. Sheridan 
was likely to be disengaged, and able at once® to in- 
form them of his decision. Accordingly, Miss Mel- 
lon, accompanied to the door by her mother, waited 
on him the day succeeding her arrival, to state the 
hopes which had brought her to London. After much 





fast. Her miseries at home procured her sympathy 
and consideration abroad. She was received as a| 
guest in a clergyman’s family, and, finally, was) 
patronised by the family of a banker in Stafford, 
named Wright. That town was, at this period, re- 


hesitation, she was received by the great manager in 
the most slovenly of morning costumes, unshaven, 
and bearing the exhausted, dull look of the over- 
night’s conviviality. . ° ° ° 

“ Mr. Sheridan had not only forgotten his promise 


presented by Mr. Sheridan, who, on one of histo Mr. Wright, but even Miss Mellon’s name and 
electioneering visits, saw Miss Mellon (a handsome) appearance; nor was it until the production of his 
girl of seventeen) play inthe ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,”’ own letter to Mr. Wright, (in which he had desired 


and the * Romp.” In his usual hyperbolical style, 
he praised the talents of the dramatic favourite of 
Stafford, and held out some vague hope of a London 
engagement, which he was, afterwards, dunned into! 
confirming by a positive promise. 

“Thus making her happy at the moderate expense 
of a compliment and a promise, he departed, after his 
week of acting popularity. Mrs. Entwisle was en- 
raptured, and saw visions of benefits and coronets. 
Mr. Entwisle dreamt of the bliss of perfect idleness ; 
and as for Harriot, she was not sane enough even to 
think or dream. She did nothing but watch the post 
which was to bring news of the engagement. But 
all her frienda doubted whether the volatile member 





Miss Mellon to come to London,) that he could re- 
call any recollection of the circumstance. 

‘* He then became prodigal of fine speeches to the 
mortified young creature, who was nearly fainting 
from this her first experience of worldly sincerity. 
He praised her mode of speaking, her effective per- 
sonal appearance for her profession, and sent her 
away with an indefinite promise about * keeping her 
in his mind,’ which she could not very clearly un- 
derstand, nor, perhaps, had he any intention that she 
should ! 

“On Miss Mellon rejoining Mrs. Entwisle, the 
latter overwhelmed her with reproaches for ‘ not 
having made Mr. Sheridan give her an engagement 
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for the opening season!’ and, on the next day, the 
matron resolved to try her own skill for her daughter. 
But the diplomacy of the manager (whom Mrs. 
Gore has lately defined as + the arch master of finesse!’) 
far exceeded the arts of his untutored countrywo- 
man; and she returned home from her fruitless 
errand, saying, ‘I saw he was telling me lies all 
the time, yet I could not catch him out with a direct 
one ! 

* The proverb of ‘ Fair words cost nothing’ (which 
must have originated in Ireland) seems to have been 
Mr. Sheridan’s motto ; for instead of stating at once 
the unwelcome truth, that ‘there was no vacancy 
for another actress at Drury Lane,’ he kepi these 
poor people in uncertainty during three months, by his 
unmeaning promises, thereby preventing them from 
returning to the country, or accepting engagements 
from minor companies. 

* At first they had taken lodgings near the Strand, 
in order to have a respectable address for the mana- 
get’s expected communications ; but as their means 
gradually melted, the provident Mrs. Entwisle con- 
sidered the situation to be too dear, and accordingly 
they removed to a small house ih New Street.” 

We are treated to some town adventures of the 
simple rustic Miss Mellon, (who had only trode the 
boards for above a dozen years,) which really look 
overdone, admitting the difference between London 
and the provincial towne Her best feat was wheed- 
ling and coaxing a coachman into driving her over 
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fraud was discovered, and the fact of the real object 
of admiration being Miss Mellon's salary, Mr. Barry 
was cast off with becoming spirit, and witheut any 
injury to the peace of mind of the young lady. Her 
mother often saw or suspected *detrimentals” in 
poor young men who got acquainted with Harriot, 
and was violent against sueh connexions; but no 
“ actress’s mother” could have desired a more pru- 
dent child. There was no sentiment, no romance in 
Miss Harriot; and, besides, her mother’s watchful- 
ness never abated. When her daughter was enjoy- 
ing the valuable patronage of Mr. Coutts, a Belgian 
colonel, introduced by Mr. Coutts, visited in Little 
Russell Street, where the millionaire now regularly 
lunched. Mrs. Entwisle heard of this suspicious 
guest, and hurried up from Cheltenham, where she 
was settled with her tusband, who, through her 
daughter’s influence with Colonel Macmahon, * the 
Prince’s friend,” had been appointed post-master 
there—in virtue of her solicitation and his utter un- 
fitness for the office. He was soon dismissed, in 
spite of his useful connexions. Mrs. Entwisle tra- 
velled by the night coach, and entered her daughter’s 
house just after breakfast. 

** She threw herself on the sofa—her countenance 
darkened with rage ; and, after various strong inter- 
jections, screamed forth, * That starving black fellow, 
I’ll be the death of him!’ 

* Miss Mellon vainly endeavoured to ascertain 
who was the subject of so much vituperation; guess- 


half the town without hire—** Would not dear old|ing it was another version of the old anti-matrimonial 


Mr. Coachman put her on just another street?” This} 


lecture, yet never imagining that ¢ the starving black 


was something to be proud of, though neither her fellow’ could allude to Colonel Raguet, whose means 


greatest nor last conquest over the proverbial nig 
gardliness and prejudices of old gentlemen. 
Staffordshire, a Mr. Jervis, a magistrate, had so 
= a prejudice to “vagrant players’’ that he 
would never grant them a license in his jurisdiction. 
Miss Mellon came, however, according to the story, 
favourably under the notice of Mr. Jervis, from having 
behaved’ with proper spirit when unceremoniously 
treated by his nephew and another London — 
who did her the honour of requesting that she would 
descend from her rural chamber in a miller’s house, 
with whose sister she was staying, and receive their 
Visit. 

“ The amiable old pair took a great fancy to the 
ertless, animated Miss Mellon, or,as she was always 
called there, * Little Harriot the player.’ She ma 
naged so well to remove the prejudice of the magis- 
trate; and actually, by her ingenuous grace, wheedled 
him into granting a license for the obnoxious per- 
formances, besides patronizing them afterwards.” 

The authoress remarks :— 

“There must have been something unusually 
winning and genuine in the disposition and manner 
of Miss Mellon; for it would be tedious to enume- 
rate the number of instances in which the money- 
making mind of trades-people seemed to take a higher 
tone of generosity in her favour.” 

Miss Mellon had come from the provinces heart 
whole. Indeed, save her grand passion, sentimental 
or platonic, for old Mr. Coutts, which came on by 
.very small degrees, she never appears to have had 
any love attachment. Her vanity was, at one time, 
somewhat interested by the attentions of a half- 
swindler, a West Indian, named Barry, who gave 
himself out as the heir of a very rich lady; but the 





n} 





were apparently ample, and who, moreover, was a 
fair, light-haired person. 

“She was at length enlightened by her mother 
saying, *He sha’n’t marry you, Harriot—I'd_ kill 
him first! his very name proves him a beggar. Mr. 
Ragey, indeed! Just think of your being called 
Mrs. Raggy; a nasty, black, deceiving, fortune- 
hunting, foreign fellow; if you marry him, I'll be 
the death of you both!’ 

* Argument was in vain with the furious woman, 
so Miss Mellon did not attempt an explanation ; and, 
in the midst of the storm, Colonel Raguet and a 
friend entered unannounced, for probably the old 
landlady was either baking muflins or measuring out 
milk at the time. 

* Colonel Raguet spoke excellent English; and, 
finding a seat next to Mrs. Enutwisle, rendered him- 
self so agreeable that she was delighted with his 
conversation. After staying some time, the visiters 
departed, and she was enchanted with ‘that nice 
fair-haired man, who must be a gentleman of fortune, 
from his dress and his horses; and if Harriot was 
going to make a fool of herself by marrying any 
body. why did she not fancy that real fine gentleman, 
who treated her with such respect, instead of that 
pennyless, worthless, ugly, black, ragged vagabond, 
Mister Raggy, who was sure to beat her !’” 

We return to the amiable Entwisles and their 
daughter, in a cottage rented at Jess than £10 a-year, 
somewhere about what is now the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens. For this dwelling the shrewd and active 


old lady, aware of the expense of furnished lodgings, 
and always trying to pay her way, purchased a table 
and three cane chairs, with other household gear on 
the same moderate scale; and, while waiting Mr. 
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Sheridan's awful fiat, mother and daughter gratified {in every way, and always desirous to make herself 
their tastes by fatiguing Sunday walks to see the fine| useful; and thus she won her way to better parts 
people in the fer distant Park. Their shabby finery | and a higher salary, by imperceptible degrees. In 
and country habiliments drew impertinent remarks | summer she procured country engagements, and was 
upon them, and offended Miss Mellon's sense of a great favourite at Liverpool. ‘This was about the 


dignity as a householder. 

**She would make her mother return to their little 
Surry cage, (with its sitting room about two yards 
square, holding a table and three rash chairs only,) 
and, in a fever of vexation, she would burst out 
crying, and say, * Perhaps those impudent people 
have not a nice place with furnilure of their own like 
ours!” 

The summer passed, and Sheridan continued ob- 
durate, after Miss Mellon had applied to him much! 
oftener than could be pleasant to the feelings of| 
either a lodger or householder. The banker a: 
Stafford was again applied to; and, at long last, 
having obtained an interview and reading, and, pro- 


|year 1795. Mrs. Siddons was gracious to her; 
and, next winter, during the absence of Mrs. Jordan, 
she obtained some of this great actress’s parts, and 
filled them respectably. Her provincial benefits and 
other emoluments now enabled the family to take 
better lodgings, and to come nearer the theatre ; and 
they, finally, removed to Little Russell Street, to 
which poor lane the most noble Duchess long made 
an annual pilgrimage on foot, to view the spot, and 
‘shed tears of pleasure,” When Miss Farren came 
to her promption by the death of the Countess of 
Derby, the Feneral of the Duke of Hamilton’s unfor- 
tunate daughter being immediately followed by the 
marriage of her rival, the admired actress, a further 








bably, flattering Sherry into good humour, Miss 
Mellon obtained an engagement at thirty shillings 


opening was made for the display of Miss Mellon’s 
taleuts. She was, however, getting on so slowly at 


a-week, and came out in Lydia Languish. Her) Drury Lane, that at one period she ruminated on ac- 
success in this character was very moderate; and|cepting a more lucrative engagement from Astley ; 
Sheridan remanded her to a sort of probation for 2|but caleulation and far-sighted ambition prevailed. 
time, that she might get familiarized with theatrical| Luckily ; for, observes Mrs. Baron Wilson, 
business upon the gigantic metropolitan scale. Mi-| “Tt is curious to reflect what change in the com- 
chaelmas Day came round, and we have this illus- plexion of her fortunes might have resulted from her 
tration of some points of Miss Mellon’s religion :— acceptance of Astley’s offer. In all human proba- 
“ Mrs. Entwisle had bronght her up with a firm bility she would in that case never have become Mrs. 
belief in the necessity of complying with the super- Coutts.” 
stitious customs attached to certain days, the omis- After Miss Mellon had got her mother and 
sion of which would infallibly be followed by ill Entwisle settled at Cheltenham, she frequently vi- 
luck ; and, therefore, the Christmas mince-pie, Shrove sited them, and performed at the theetre there. The 
Tuesday pan-cakes, Easter tansey-pudding, or Mi- place was then rapidly rising; and the scheming 
chaelmas goose, must be tasted, though in ever so|Mrs. Entwisle proposed laying out her daughter’s 
small a quantity—nay, even though disagreeable to| savings in building. One house was accordingly 
the partaker, as was her own case respecting the erected, ond let at a high rent, and Mrs. Entwisle 
Michaelmas dainty. An anecdote regarding the latter) contemplated a whole row. Meanwhile, Mr. King, 
has been sent us by an individual who recollects her the master of the ceremonies, had the audacity to 
in New Street. ‘To him she regretted bitterly that,! build on vacant ground immediately opposite Miss 
on her first Metropolitan 29th of September, she) Mellon's house, and, by intercepting the view, less- 
should not be able to purchase a goose, for the sake|ened the value of her roperty. The angry and 
of tasting a small portion to bring good luck. He! c!amorous mother urged oe daughter to come down 
adds, that the girlish delight she felt was excessive, | to Cheltenham, to perform and take a benefit, and 
on being informed that in some cook-shop near Drury|ovewhelm the master of ceremonies; and now, at 
Lane she might purchase even one quarter from the! last, we get fairly to the golden dawn of Miss Mel- 


dish ske only desired for its consequent good fortune. 
The little portion was accordingly, procured, and 
Miss Mellon and her relatives were quite satisfied in 
having thus fulfilled a superstitious duty at the ap- 
pointed season. 

“It must be admitted, even by us ‘doubters’ con- 
cerning luck, that, if we are to judge by the event, | 
Miss Mellon’s system of tempting the smiles of! 
Dame Fortune, was more successful than any which 
‘reasoning people’ can recommend !” 

The first five golden guineas that Coutts gave her 
at her benefit at Cheltenham, the largest preseni— 
as oe ma call the charities which degrade their 
profession—she had ever received, she kept ever 
sacred as “* /uck-money.”” ‘Those guineas were cer- 
tainly attractive of gold. A good deal of mere book- 
making is executed with an account of Miss Mellon’s 
performances in London and the provinces, and green- 
room anecdotes. It may be dismissed in one word. 


| 





She had no genius for the drama; she could not feel, 
nor simulate feeling. She had no genius for any- 
thing; but she was industrious, persevering, shrewd 





lon’s brilliant day, and to old Coutts :— 

“ Mrs. Entwisle, by her frank lively manner, and 
love of gossip, was very popular among the middle 
classes; so that, with her innate skill, she had 
always the power of * making good her own story’ 
to a large majority, who, in their turn, spread the 
story further; and, therefore, when she detailed how 
‘hardly the master of ceremonies had behaved to the 
dutiful child, who had relinquished every shilling of 
her earnings for her mother’s support,’ there were 
few residents in Cheltenham who did not hear of and 
sympathize in the tale. 

** Miss Mellon accordingly came down to gather a 
golden harvest from such well-prepared ground. Her 
temale friend, of course, accompanied her ; and when 
these two handsome and ladylike — women, 
guarded by the Argus parent, Mrs. Entwisle, went 
round to request patronage, it may be supposed that 
few were inclined to refuse them: in short, Miss 
Mellon’s benefit was such a dazzling triumph over 
the mortified master of ceremonies, that it is said he 
never forgave it. 
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«At that time there was, among the visiters at| box, although he had only taken it to patronise her, 
Cheltenham, an elderly invalid gentleman, who did without intending to go. 
not join in society, by passed many hours daily) ‘As a mark of Miss Mellon’s strong superstition 
taking exercise in the Long Walk. Mrs. Entwisle|regarding good luck, may be given the following 
soon discovered, from hints dropped by his servant) pendant to the foregoing facts.” 
to the lodging people, who, however, did not know! ‘The story of the golden /uck-moncy follows. On 
his name, that ‘his master, notwithstanding his/her wedding day, Mrs. Coutts shewed the five 
penurious appearance, was considered one of the guineas, and they were again produced on the day 
richest people in London; but that he was very un-| that she honoured the young Duke of St. Albans 
happy in consequence of thinking that.his wife, also| with her hand. ‘The happy acquaintance which en- 
advanced in years, was going out of her mind, which | sured her the * blameless patronage,” and ultimately 
preyed on his spirits so much that he had been ill, | the fortune of Coutts, commenced in 1805. 
and was now trying Cheltenham for a change.” | From the period of the first introduction of Mr. 

“Her immediate reflection was, that the richest Coutts to Miss Mellon at Cheltenham, a constant 
gentleman in London might take a box at the theatre | and friendly intercourse was kept up between them 
for the benefit night, though he were ever so sad;|iu London. There is little reason to doubt that this 
and this idea was comminicated to her faughter. A friendship was promoied by the scheming Mrs. 
respectful note of solicitation to that effect was given Entwisle, by every expedient she could devise.” 
to the attendant at the pump-room, a few days before) But Miss Mellon was now separated from her mo- 
the performance, to present to ‘the remarkable-look-| ther, and perfectly adequate to the management of 
ing old gentleman ;* but as no answer was returned, her own affairs, and throve better perhaps without 
the three females decided that ‘ the moping, thin, old |the old lady. The biographer gives her own ideas 
creature, was too full of his own troubles to care/ regarding the conduct of mother and daughter to- 
about those of other people.’ | wards the rich banker. 

«On the day but one after sending their note, Miss! ‘On this principle, then, we shall give here our 
Mellon and her friend were sauutering very early in ideas regarding the conduct of Mrs. Entwisle and 
the Long Walk, when they were overtaken by the) her daughter towards Mr. Coutts, 
old gentleman. | Numbers of their warm advocates assert, that 

** He introduced himself to Miss Mellon, whom he | they had no idea of Mr. Coutts becoming attached to 
said he knew by sight in Drury Lane green-room, to! and marrying Miss Me!lon; but that they merely 
apologize for not having sooner answered the appli- sought to take advantage of a weak and rich old 
cation, for which he accounted by a great pressure of man’s patronage as long as it would last. 

London correspondence; but he trusted his silence) ** From this opinion we differ totally. Let it be re- 
had been considered an assent to patronising her|membered how ambitious Mrs. Entwisle was, how 
laudable filial efforts, of which he had heard admira- unceasingly watchtul to advance her child's position 
ble accounts at every turn in Cheltenham. in the world, how careful (even ostentatiously so) 

“ The young ladies tendered their best thanks and | regarding her daughter's moral conduct, never allow- 
brightest smiles ; their new friend mentioned that he ing her to be out alone, even when in humble life; 
had had the pleasure that morning of sending to the |so that she might bring with her a thoroughly good 
post office his answer respecting the box; and, after) reputation. In addition to her ambition, Mrs. Ent- 
a conversation of some length, they separated, mutu-| wisle was selfish, and inordinately fond of money. 
ally pleased. Hence, she had prevented her daughter from marry- 

“On hastening home, they found Mrs. Entwisle in| ing through affection; because the former would de- 
e¢stasies. ‘There is no knowing what grand visions |rive no improvement in situation by it. She was 
had been conjured up in her wild brain; but the tan- |clever, artful, and scheming, like the generality of 
gible circumstance was, that she held in her hand an | the Irish peasantry ; and, considering a}! her qualities 
open letter from the old gentleman, * the richest per- | together, we have little hesitation in expressing an 
son in London,’ who had enclosed five guineas for a) opinion that, from this first introduction to the old 
box, which he desired should be kept for Mr. Coutts! |banker, she had marked him for her daughter's hus- 
Mr. Coutts !—rue Mr. Coutts !—well might the| band.” 
servant hint that his master was ‘the richest person} Butit was only the “ blessed Harriot” herself who 
in London ;’ a man whose name was a proverb of|could accomplish this wis). 
wealth even in country towns. ‘Thus Mrs. Entwisle| * We see and hear of such plans daily in the higher 
raved, wondering at her husband’s stupidity, that|circles, where the system is for young innocent girls 
when any one had called for letters to Mr. Coutts, he | to try and barter their hands for rank and wealth, no 
had not directly guessed he was the thin old gentle-| matter how revolting the possessor of these advan- 
man, and told her so! But the young friends de-| tages may be; and, in these nefarious schemes, we 
fended Mr, Entwisle, by exclaiming against the idea’ know that jewelled matrons lend the most incessant 
of any one supposing that the great Mr. Coutts, who|aid to their beauteous daughters, by plots to ‘take 
managed the royal tamily, and commanded every-|in’ any one they mark down as fair game. 
thing he liked, could be an old, pallid, siekly, thin} “ Why not, then, an humble edition of Almaek’s 
gentleman, in a shabby coat and brown scratch wig. | practices ia Mrs. Entwisle and Miss Mellon? A le- 

** Peace was soon restored, as Mrs. Entwisle was gal gentleman, long in the busy world, has assured 
in a sunny humour after the day’s adventure. The the writer that there existed a bond between Mr. 
new acquaintance met generally in their early pro-|Coutts and Miss Mellon, that if she would remain 





menade in the Long Walk; and when the day of the) unmarried while his invalid wife survived, he would 

benefit performance arrived, Mr. Coutts paid Miss|marry her whenever his hand was free to offer.” 

Mellon the compliment of pro.nising to occupy the} For such bonds there is the great precedent of 
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Miss Farren and the Earl of Derby ; and, in our own 
times, the engagement of the ** much esteemed Miss 
Stephens.” Notwithstanding these high and virtu- 
ous examples, we have yet to learn that such engage- 
ments have come to be generally considered repu- 
table. ‘To continue:— 

* On their return to London, the conduct of Mr. 
Coutts shews clearly that he intended to place Miss 
Mellon at the head of his house; for one of his earliest 
proceedings was fo present her to his three daughters, 
the Marchioness of Bute, the Countess of Guildford, 
and Lady Burdett. From the time of Mr. Coutts’ 
first aequaintanee with Miss Mellon, until his wife’s 
death, these three irreproachable ladies were on the 
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which were not even given up after she married thé 
Duke of St. Albans. If at first she might have been 
content to “burn old Simog” to warm her newer 
suitor, she afterwards took vehemently to “the dear 
old bit of wood ;” and her last respectfully worded 
request, on feeling the approach of her own dissolu- 
tion, was, that she might be removed to die in the 
room ** where Tom Coutts had died.” At that awful 
hour there may have been sincerity in her grateful 
feelings for the infatuated old man who had wor- 
shipped her; though, in imputing affectation, if not 
insincerity, we do her no injustice. We are told 
here that 

«The name of Mr. Coutts was continually on her 





most sister-like habits of intimacy with Miss Mellon. | |ips, his virtues magnified by the exaggerating power 
‘They were at her house in Little Russell Street con-| of affection—his statute the only o:mament of her 
tinually, the shopkeepers there recollecting their) state room-this portrait decorated her favourite 
wonder at such grand carriages waiting for hours at) boudoir. ‘The pillar on which he died was always 
so poor a place. They used to meet their father! placed ia her carriage while travelling, as she never 
there by appointment, to call to take him home.! slept on any other.” 
These ladies were married to men of the world, and| «The blameless patronage of Mr. Coutts” was, 
had daughters grown up; therefore there was every at first, of great use to Miss Mellon in her profes- 
reason why they should have looked with rigid seru-| sion, and 
tiny at the stranger whom they invited to their) ‘« Besides a great accession of theatrical ‘ friends,” 
houses, and at whose house they allowed their child-| the extreme probability of her eventual, and, perhaps 
ren to stay. They used frequently to make parties) not distant, union with Mr. Coutts occasioned Miss 
to lunch with Miss Mellon. ‘The Marquis and Mar-| Mellon to be courted by a highly respectable and in- 
ehioness of Bute, with Lord Dudley Stuart and his creasing acquaintance; and all ranks, from his Royal 
sister, Lady Frances Sandron, did so several times. | Highness the Duke of York to individuals of much 

** Miss Mellon’s manner towards Mr. Coutts,/ humbler elass, were daily making interest to inspect 
which was totally different to her careless style, was | the interior arena of the new theatre.” 
doubtless the result of her mother’s tutorage, and| She was now often, from good-natured impulses, 
certainly was politic in the extreme. It was steady | liberal in money, and her friends took the liberty of 
and respectful, like a daughter, perfectly free from! guessing whence came the funds that were expended 
7 ee (every - who knew the — states | _— a ee ostentatious a = ae 
this,) and, to prove her respect, no olhee was too she was aiso become mistress 0 olly Lodge and a 
humble , for instance, she never allowed a servant to carriage, and ventured on considerable insolence of 
open the door when he knocked, but either went manners where it was safe todoso. Yet she re- 
down herselfor requested the young lady living with membered the days of poverty, and, among other good 
her to do so. ~ deeds, was the secret benefactress of Kean, when he 

* From her steady demeanour, she was generally was waiting, in the utmost distress, the fiat of the 
considered by her friends to be an unacknowledged| Drury Lane manager, as she had done that of Sheri- 
daughter of Mr. Coutts; and, from the friendship|dan many years before. Miss Tidswell, his aunt, 
shewn to her by his daughters, they had possibly | (and, by some probable accounts, his mother,) had 
formed a similar conelusion.” llong been her intimate friend, which might have 

. snp } , g 

The Ladies Bute, Guildford, and Bardett, would) moved her sympathy for poor Kean. By some per- 
probably have repudiated the sisterhood; nor were) verse accident or other, her secret deeds of charity 
they likely to believe in the “unacknowledged always found fame, and we do not imagine that she 
daughter.’ For the rest, the existence of their ae fr very distressingly upon such occasions. 
ther gave them security against that folly in their) But there was more than money given, there was 
father, which, when he did marry, so strongly ex-| really good-hearteduess shewn by one of the grand 
cited the indignation of thee whole connexion. But} dames of Old Drury. 
it seems that the eccentricity and the “strong vein} On the mornigg of Kean’s first appearance she 
of romance—the high-flown romance”’ of the shrewd | was introduced to him during the rehearsal, at her 
banker's character—laid him particularly open to the own request; of her motive there can be no doubt. 
designs of Mrs. Entwisle. ‘There is little doubt that) He appeared distressed. Oxberry, who knew Kean, 
the mother filled her subordinate part well when she introduced them ; Kean, perhaps, guessed her inten- 
had anything to do; but the winning Harriot—now | tion—be this as it may, his manner was such, that, 
ee - age, ey by “ — esti-|it is — re feared = ne — — 
mate—must have ably backed her. The daughter) than soothe his feelings. Kean always spoke of her 
soon became all in all to the vain, and lonely, and pin terms of admiration, and he was so truly a demo- 
doting old man, who seems to have lived frieudless| erat, that he could seldom be brought to utter a word 
and joyless in the midst of his enormous riches and| in favour of the rich, be they who they might. Her 
numerous descendants. How be must have been) kindness (for in the forlorn situation in which a poor, 
earessed and flattered, and how gratified by the un-|ill-used, and ill-dressed provincia! actor stands at 
remitted devotion—the entire dedication—to him of| our national theatres, even to speak to him is a kind- 
his “* blessed Harriot,” we incidentally gather from | ness) was strongly contrasted to, and not improbably 
his widow’s subsequent freaks and affectations,| caused by, the cruel and uncalled-for observations of 
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an actress of great histrionic merit, who ‘ wondered 
where the little wretch had been picked up!’ and 
even went the length of advising him ‘to return to 
the country; for, amid such actors as surrounded him 
he could have no chance.’ ” 

Miss Mellon’s retirement had been speculated 
upon since her Cheltenham conquest, many years 
before; but she performed for several years, and, in 
1815, left the stage abruptly. She had previously 
showed more of her mama’s temper than was agree- 
able to her theatrical companions, and, for some 
time, Mr. Coutts had taken offence at some of the 
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stone, that “ she should never again be his 2udrey,” 
she stepped rather in advance of the other performers, 
curtsied profoundly several times to the applauding 
audience, not as Judrey, but as Miss Mellon, and 
such was the sole intimation and leave taking of her 
last appearance.” 

What did not Papa Coutts owe in requital for 
this prompt obedietce, this entire devotion, in his 
adopted child! 

Her biographer allows that her paragon of all the 
virtues had some little faults. She was reported to 
be profuse in the expenses of her table, even while 








theatrical persons who appeared at her dinners. Miss Mellon; but, with Coutts’ bank at her beck, that, 
* Her success in life,”’ we are told, or, in other) we submit, was a trifle. She was, also, somewhat 
words, the generosity of her friend, “had excited | ostentatious with her liberalities, but then she was 
the envious malignity of the less fortunate.” Our| liberal; and Dibdin bears testimony to her kindness, 
main debate with Mrs. Baron Wilson is, that she; which it is fair and pleasant to repeat. * While 
will affirm the “ good fortune” the great luck of her| many highly-respected actors have become extremely 
heroine. Mr. Coutts, though generally so munifi-|tich, and many virtuous and deserving actresses 
cent to her, was apt to take miserly fits, or whims | have been espoused by nobility and men of large 
and caprices of stinginess in paltry matters. | possessions, very few tf any have had the kind retro- 
In brief, Miss Mellon was on ticklish ground, and spectiun fo assisl or patronise their former professional 
Mrs. Coutts was dying. ‘This was not unknown to|4ssocra/es.” Iu an actor’s eye, this neglect must be 
her, and theatrical quarrels and squabbles got to a/4 deadly sin. One of her Jeading faults was blind 
height which Coutts could not always tolerate. Mr. ignorant fits of passion, in the style of her mother, 
Coutts was also liable to little jealous or pettish fits, directed against any one in whom she imagined of- 
and the following scene, it is said, led to his pro-|feuce against her state and dignity. She gave way 
tegee’s retirement :— \to very furious outbreaks of rage. ‘At times the 
**On the 7th of February, Miss Mellon was an-|veriest trifle wonld cause such displeasure, that all 
nounced to perform .fudrey, in * As you Like it.”* dreaded where it might chance to fall; and, under 
On repairing to her dressing room she found the | this excitement, nothing that could be said or done 
door locked; but as she had brought her costume,/at the moment could subdue it.” . . . “She 
she dressed in the ante-room of the private box. _had been too long accustomed to command not to be 
“Mr. Coutts, whose great delight was to attend extremely wilful; and nothing turned her determi- 
the theatre, fancied himself to be suficiently well to' nation from a point on which she had fixed, except 
be present at the performance; and he arrived soon \her own altered resolution.” . . . * Many per- 
after the play had commenced. Miss Mellon was sons include fickleness among her defects;” and, 
considered the handsomest .2udrey on the stage, the ‘finally, if a degree of pride or hauteur belonged to 
French peasant costume suiting her style. On this ber disposition, it must not excite wonder, consider- 
evening her dress was extremely fanciful and preity, ing her rapid elevation, and the mixture of mortifica- 
being a peculiar shaped black velvet hat, a yellow tions forced into her enjoyments in some instances, 
jacket, laced with black velvet, and a gold cross and against which a naturally high spirit would rebel.’ 
heart on her throat: while the striped, full, and ra-/In brief, the old proverb held—* Set a beggar on 
ther short petticoat, revealed very neat feet and an- horse-back,” &c. Miss Mellon did not ride out the 
kles, in little buckled shoes, and yellow silk stock-| race, but she often indulged in a canter on that road, 
ings, with black clocks. jand delighted to splash the poor plodding pedestriaus, 
** She was greeted with much applause, as being a her old compeers. 
favourite of the audience, and ove who had not lately| Coutts must have been seventy-three, but as pro- 
been much before them; so that, when the early bably seventy five, when he was first’ subjected to 
scenes were over, she went to speak to Mr. Coutts, the tascinations of the experienced actress, who had 
flushed with success, and hoping for his compliment been scrambling about the world for twenty-eight 
also. \years. In 1815, his wife died, ata very advanced 
“She was, however, disappointed in finding his|}age. The unhappy lady (happy so far in being un- 
kind countenance wearing a serious expression, as, | Conscicus of her husband’s folly and her own condi- 
taking her hand, he said that he could not allow her| tion) had accidentally scalded herself to death. Her 
to appear thus again. jhusband, then upwards of fourscore, chanced to be 
“In dismay she inquired what was his meaning, |il! at the time; but the tragi-comedy which follows 
and he explained that he could not bear to see her|deserves to be given in the author's own words. 
“made up” for the stage, and in such an absurd | On ‘I'welfth Day, Miss Mellon, who must have been 
costume. He therefore hoped this would be her | well aware of the dying condition of Mrs. Coutts, 
last appearance. who languished for some time after her accident, 
* His requests were so few, and she always had at-|saw her amiable mother depart for Cheltenham. 
tended to them with such deference for his better} ‘* After her departure, Miss Mellon (who was al- 











jadgment, that the matter of her retirement was set-|ways superstitious, and bad, moreover, an especial 
tled from that moment: all originating perhaps’in the |dread of any occurrence on ‘Twelfth Day) described 
«smart little yellow stockings with black elocks.’’|to those around her, “that she was oppressed 
She returned to the stage for her final scene, and at| with an overwhelming presentiment that she and 
its close, having whispered to the astonished Touc’s-| her beloved mother might never meet again, and 
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that her sensations were beyond description misera- jhis extreme illness should be sufficient warning 
ble.’ Her kind old benefactor also had been con-!against procrastination. 

fined to his bed for some days; she had received no| ‘Mr, Raymond had as little hope, knowing her 
accounts of him; and fancying that he might be dy-|wilful character and veneration for death; and Mr. 
ing also, her excitable spirits gave way, and bury-|Coutts was in despair, at his inability to justify one 
ing her face in the sofa pillow, she wept bitterly for who had suffered much annoyance for hissake. He 
a length of time. |knew Miss Mellon placed more reliance on Mr. Ray- 

** At last she heard her name feebly uttered, and, on | mond’s advice than on that of any other professional 
looking up, beheld the figure of Mr. Coutts, holding acquaintance, and therefore the invalid offered him 
by the door at which he had entered unheard. The/one thousand pounds if he obtained her consent.” 
early hour was quite unusual for his visits, which) Mrs. Entwisle, with her bold and impudent inven- 
were always about two o’clock. His look was so tions, could never have played her cards half so well. 
ghastly, his tall miserable figure so attenuated by|Sbe wanted skill, if not will. There can be no 
illness, his sunken eyes and faint voice were alto-'doubt that Coutts must have been in absolute do- 
wether so unearthly, that Miss Mellon, (who had/tage. One of his brothers died, after having been 
not seen him for some days during his illness) confined in a lunatic asylum for thirty years: an- 
thought he had died on the fatal ‘Twelfth Day, and /other had fallen into mental imbeecility as he ad- 
now reappeared to her. The poor man, indeed, was|vanced in life. He also must, at this time, have 
but little removed from ceath; he tottered to achair,/been a monomoniac in the hands of artful unprinci- 
and saying, * Harriul, she is dead,” covered his face, pled people. Never else could he have so disgraced 
and wept heavily. himself, and offered such gross insult to his daugh- 

**Miss Mellon’s superstitious impression was, ters and his grown-up granddaughters, as that sudden 
that her mother had been killed by an accident; and marriage. We continue the narrative :— 
the wild scene of grief which ensued was highly! “The physicians had given their opinion, that 
painful. Mr, Coutts at last had strength to explain their patient required incessant and careful watch- 
that Mrs. Coutts was that morning released from her ing in his dangerous state; therefore there was no 
frightful sufferings; and, though she had long been |falsehood in the plea used by the ambassador. 
incapable of companionship for any one, yet, being) “When he went on his awkward mission, Miss 
the mother of his family, he was overcome by the Mellon—who was in great distress at the illness of 
shock, though long expected, and, since her ineura- her friend—received the account of his increased suf- 
ble accident, less to be regretted. fering with deep anxiety. Lengthened reference 

“ After making this communication, which he was made to all his kindness to her and his family; 
would not entrust to another, the invalid was carried then “the irreparable loss his demise would be to 
down stairs by his servants, lifted into the carriage, so many persons; the physicians’ report, that the 
and taken home to his bed. sole chance of his recovery depended on the inces- 

“One of the most wicked of the falsehoods told sant attention of some one interested for him; and, 
against Miss Mellon was, the statement that she was finally, that the sufferer had fixed his mind on hav- 
married to Mr. Coutts within a few days after his ing that attendance from her only, beseeching her 
first wife's death.” \thus to save his life!” 

Surely, * most wicked” is a strong phrase. With; * Miss Mellon, agonized at the thought of losing 
the long-understood engagement of the very suitable one who had supplied the place of an re fa- 
parties, considering the whole prelimiuary proceed- ther to her, saw, however, that even in case of his in- 
ings, a few days, or even weeks, could be of no|creased danger, she could not with propriety go to 
earthly consequence. But the invalid, Mr, Coutts, his house. Then Mr. Raymond proposed the alter- 
was not quite ready to go through the ceremony, native of matrimony; but she refused, with a deci- 
though the delay, as it inight affeet his * blessed sion which even startled one who knew her violent 
Harriott,” pressed heavily on his conscience! * Miss impetuosity. 

Mellon’s youth was passing away,” } ‘They were several hours together; and, from 

**And although he had given ample fortunes to'the angry bursts of voice, a friend who waited for 
his daughters, yet in his dying hours he could not|Mr. Raymond, thought some unpleasant dispute had 
bequeath a reward for Miss Mellon’s attention and/arisen which his interference might quell; but, on 
excellent conduct, without leaving grounds of slan- entering the room, he saw poor old Mr. Raymond 
der which would turn his kindness into poison for actually kneeling in entreaty before Miss Mellon, 
her proud mind.” land the latter standing in such a state of excitement, 

We hope the reader will preserve his gravity, if that the unnoticed witness was glad to retire hastily 
possible. Coutts sent for Raymond, the manager, from a scene which seemed past his influence. 

**the great friend’? of Miss Mellon, and requested! Mr. Raymond, skilled in human nature, allowed 
his advice! Less than marriage would not save this violence to exhaust itself; and, when itchanged 
Miss Mellon's fair fame if he left her money by his to hysterical weeping, he taxed her with ingratitude 
will; just as if he had not been all along giving to the only friend she ever possessed, in garing for 
her money. Let the reader be grave and read on. |the world’s opinion of a delay more than for the 

* Mr. Coutts then suggested the only alternative,’ chance of saving her benefactor’s life; and he work- 
namely, that they might be privately married, to'ed on her sympathies by every plea in the power of 
give her a just claim to the sum he wished to be- his eloquence to urge. He quoted the example of 
queath, in case of his sudden demise; but he ex- Miss Farren, whom she had admired so much; who, 
pressed a dread that Miss Mellon, with her supersti-|for a length of time, was publicly known to have 
‘ious feelings, and ideas of propriety, would not be|been engaged to the Earl of Derby during even the 
brought to consent to an early marriage, er of his first Countess; after whose decease, 
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Miss Farren was married to the widower within six|her! But Mr. Coutts rallied, and the marriage was 
weeks, without having a plea of his dangerous ill-( afterwards publicly celebrated * by a numerous as- 
ness urged as the cause of such promptitude; and | semblage of high distinction.” 

yet no one had been more respected or better re-! Poor Mrs. Entwisle! how she must have exulted 
ceived in society than the second Lady Derby. in the great match of her well-tutored, high-blooded, 
Why not the second Mrs, Coutts likewise? as the daughter, for whom “Tom Coutts in point of birth 
first Mrs. Coutts had been morally “dead” to the| was — no match.”’ It is not likely that she ever 
world for years! At last, worn out, if not convinced,| saw the Lady of Woodham Walters in her married 
Miss Mellon agreed that, if her benefactor still con-| life, for she died in the sixty-third year of her age, 
tinued dangerously ill, by a given time she would|in the following May, of gossip and drinking fat ale. 
obtain, by a private marriage, the privilege of going, Her funeral, by order of her daughter, was on the 





to his house to nurse him, should an increase of dan-' 
lever crying out poverty, she had hoarded seven hun- 


ger require it.* 


Admirable, blessed, single-minded, devoted Har-| 


riot! It was to tender pity and affection that she 


most splendid seale. It was discovered that, while 


dred guineas in specie. Entwistle with this wind- 
fall, ate and drank, but was not very merry, for four 


yielded at last! We do not pretend to, believe one| more years, when Mrs. Coutts erected a monument 
word of all this—even as an acted drama, it mustjover him and her mother; which was afterwards 


have been better managed—and yet own that Mr. 


succeeded by another, bearing the name and title of 


Raymond fairly earned his thousand pounds; and we | their affectionate and humble-minded daughter Har- 


hope Mrs. Coutts, when she read her husband’s/xiot, Ducness or St. AuBans. 


will, made it at least two. She was always liberal 
to Raymond. That “ most wicked falsehood,” that 
the marriage took place in a few days after the first 


wife’s death, which se “shocks and revolts” Mrs. | 
Baron Wilson, is triumphantly rebutted; for it wes) 
fourteen days—each day no doubt an age to the par-| 


ties—before Mr. Coutts was able to smuggle himself 
out to St. Pancras’ Church ; where he received that 
long-coveted blessing, the hand of his adored Harriot, 
and Mr. Raymond, in a snuff-box, of what metal is 
not said, his one theusand pounds. 

The marriage was kept a dead secret, and Miss 
Mellon every day drove to her husband’s door to re- 
ceive the physician’s bulletin of health. Perhaps Mr. 
Coutts had not yet made his will ; but, however that 
might be, or if the devoted Harriot was now prepared 
for the eclaircissement, or for braving and defying 
the indignation of the family— 

“In about a month from the time of her marriage 
she drove one morning to the door in Stratton Street, 
and one of the physicians came down with great con- 
cern, to tell her Mr, Coutts was considerably worse. 
Alarmed out of all her caution, she clasped her hands 
and cried, ‘Good heavens, tell me all! I am his 
wife!’ The astonished physician then very forcibly 
described the danger of Mr. Coutts; and it was re- 
solved that she must at once assume her place in the 
house of her husband, the crisis of his illness requir- 
ing unremitting care. 

“Such was, in reality, the ‘* gay honeymoon of 
the poor dying old man of eighty-six, and the greatly 
afflicted object of his regard.” 

The afflicted bride! we must sympathize with 





* She had always the pardonable whim of a much- 
flattered person, viz. that whatever came from her 
hand must be most acceptable to the invalid, and 
that her presence would bring comparative ease to 
those she loved. ‘Thus it is said, when the Duke of 
St. Albans took the small-pox, during its prelimi- 
nary shiverings, the Duchess thought nothing could 
be so efficacious as a Cashmere shaw! from her 
neck ; and one after another of those hundred-guinea 
articles was just worn by her for a few minutes and 
transferred to the chilled sufferer, although she knew 
her own dread of infection would never allow her to 
resume their use.—Memotre. 





What a fortunate 
woman was Mrs. Coutts now: yet the attacks of the 
“ profligate press,”’ and the coldness of the Coutts 
family, and of those who adopted their opinions, 
made her life a burden to her. To preserve Mr. 
Coutts ative was now her earnest endeavour; but she 
was unfortunate in her choice of physicians. We 
may imagine how Mr. Coutts’ daughters took the 
singular scene here described— 

« While Mr. Coutts was at Salt Hill, he fell and 
broke three of his ribs, an accident which caused 
serious alarm at his time of life. His sufferings 
were extreme; Mrs. Coutts sat up continually with 
the nurses at night, and his daughters assembled at 
the inn, under an impression that their father could 
not survive. About three o’clock one morning, the 
invalid seemed to breathe with such difficulty, that 
Mrs. Coutts and the nurses roused all the party, with 
the exception of the doctor, who had retired for the 
night. Atlength it was decided that his presence 
was absolutely requisite, and one of the group went 
to request he would rise. While dressing, it would 
appear that he must have worked himself up to that 
state of excitement which is often observed in highly 
nervous persons whose rest is interrupted after tak- 
ing opiates; for,on making his appearance, instead 
of going to the patient, he levelled a torrent of anger 
at Mrs. Coutts in presence of the assembled party; 
he taunted her with a violation of the promise that he 
should never be called up at night; he referred con- 
temptuously to her origin, her early poverty and pro- 
fession; he ridiculed the infatuation of Mr. Coutts 
in his dotage, (the poor invalid lying insensible to 
praise or sarcasm:) in short, it is stated that there 
never was a more extraordinary or unprovoked out- 
burst of rage. - - + - The hasty violence of 
Miss Mellon’s temper had been so often shown in 
the course of this work, that her deep anxiety and 
alarm about Mr. Coutts may be inferred from the 
fact, that she made no reply to the torrent of unde- 
served violence of the doctor.” 

But she afterwards forgave the doctor; old Coutts 
became convalescent, resumed his place in the Bank, 
and lived for several years; and the villa of Holly 
Lodge became the chosen resort of grandees and 
princes. Lucky Mrs. Coutts was always supersti- 
tious, of which this is a diverting instance. 

* The steps at Holly Lodge, from the lawn to the 
hall-door, are composed of beautiful blocks of white 
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marble, that a statuary might envy; but the highest should rise and sit down again at once, that Death 


step is disfigured by two rusty, old, broken horse-|or the Devil might be perplexed in the choice of his 
shoes fastened to it, which she and Mr. Couts (who| victim. She was kind to the children of her friends, 
was likewise superstitious) had found in the toad, |and often had them at Holly Lodge. She must, we 
and they had caused these hideous bi's of rusty iron | presume, have been the legal Mrs. Coutts before old 
to be nailed on the threshold to avert evil and bring} Queen Charlotte, in subservience to the Regent's 
good luck.” | Lastes or necessities, gave occasion to this notice. 
She was also a believer in dreams, and once) “On the occasion of her grand guests arriving, the 
dreamed she was tried, sentenced, and hung. Her troop of children were deposited with the Highgate 
hairdresser at the theatre interpreted the dream that|schoolmistress, now a very aged woman, residing 
she was to become a grand lady, and to hold her| there, bed-ridden, yet acutely retaining all her facul- 
head very high, and perhaps attend the Court! And, | ties: and she relates how great was the wonder 
twenty years afterwards, this expounder was sum-/| caused among her usual scholars by the exaggerated 
moned from Worthing, to dress the Duchess’ hair|declaration of the new comers, that * Harriot was 
for the drawing-rooin, aecording to her promise at) going to have the Prince Regent and old Queen 
the time. For this he received thirty pounds. The | Charlotte to eat bread and jam, and peaches, and 
Duchess always loved to “ elevate and surprise.” | blanched almonds, for luncheon on that day !’” 
She had another awful dream of encountering black; Mrs. Baron-Wilson tells a great many anecdotes, 
lions that guarded a castle full of gold and diamonds, | showing bow the shabby dress or sordid habits of 
and of escaping from them by plunging into a river.|the old banker, Coutts, made him frequently be 
The dream-expounder, whe was a coach-builder, | taken, if not for a beggar, yet for a person in very 
predicated that she would encounter temptation, and |distressed circumstances, to relieve whom was a 
suffer from malignity; but, ultimately, pass through charity; and how the wealthy man enjoyed the 
ail dangers in purity and safety, and have such good humour of such scenes. Mrs, Baron-Wilson has, no 
luck, that she should keep “her coach.’  You/|doubt, heard all these marvellous stories, and some 
shall be the builder of it then,” cried Miss Mellon; of them may be true; but spontaneous charity to 
and the gracious Duchess, who piqued herself on strangers, making no appeal to the feelings, is not 
being the spoiled child of fortune, afterwards fre |constantly the habit of the benevolent English. Mr. 
quently declared—* My good old oracle shall build | Coutts died at the great age of ninety-one, by the 
my carriages as long as | can afford to keep one.” [account of his early acquaintance, the Earl of Dun- 
* Allusion has been already made to her dread of donald—at the age of eighty-seven, by the belief of 
some sad fatality on Twelfth Day, of which she used his family. His children were all assembled round 
tocite numerous instances. She wasa great observer his death-bed. What they said or felt when it was 
of fortunate dates, birth-days, wedding-days, and the learned that the whole of his immense fortune had 
old festival days of the calendar, with the proper ap- been bequeathed to his wife, our author does not 
pliances for each ; obliging her guests, half in earnest, | venture to guess. 
to taste’ mince-pies on New-year’s Day, tansy-pud-| ‘On the anniversary of her wedding, his grateful 
ding at Easter; to wear hawthorn on May Day, | widow always visited the bank, and pressed her lips 
holly at Christmas; in fact, such obsolete customs /|to the spots where he habitually wrote; generally 
as would have suited Bracebridge Hall and Irving’s remaining alone for an hour or so in the drawing- 
charming descriptions. room, and on coming forth, it is said, her eyes bore 
** Many of the trifling Customs of prejudice which witness that her feelings had been deeply affected. 
Miss Mellon observed were followed, no doubt, for! The disconsolate widow, ever studious of the de- 
the purpose of making her friends langh—such as,|cencies, did not mingle in public amusements for 
the lecture she used to bestow on the fire when the above a year; and it was not for two or three years 
impatient gas would mutter as it escaped from its | afterwards that, having rejected the addresses of the 
black prison, which sounds had the honour of being! Duke of York, as is hinted, and also those of the 
considered the voices of evil genii uttering maledic-| presumptuous Mr. Elliston, she listened to the suit 
tions on the parties around the fireplace, and the in-|of the young Duke of St. Albans.” 
jurious effects can only be conquered by out-scolding| ‘The * progress of the attachment” between the 
the fuming coal. Another was, on eating an egg,| widow and the Duke was greatly facilitated, we are 
she always made an aperture at both ends of the|told, by their * mutual admiration of Shakspeare.” 
shell, so that the witches might not find shelter there,| One of the Duke’s youthful and motherless sisters 
otherwise they were permitted to haunt with an in-| became a frequent guest at Holly Lodge, and travelled 
eubus the luckless wight who had eaten the contents /in ‘state with the desponding widow; and a few 
without taking the salutary precaution. months after the Duke came to his title, he and his 
* But there was one point of her superstitions |sister accompanied her in a grand progress in Scot- 
which no argument could shake—namely, the idea | land. 
that if thirteen individuals sat down at table, one of} * They visited all the principal towns, and stayed 
the doomed number would die within a year. So/some days with each of Mrs. Coutts’ friends—the 
strongly was this absurd conviction impressed on | Karl and Countess Breadalbane, at ‘l'aymouth Cas- 
Mrs. Coutts’ mind, that she has been often known to| tle; the Earl and Countess Lauderdale, at Duobar 
send invitations to intimate friends just at dinner|Castle ; Chief Commissioner Baron Adam, (the 
time, that her guests might outnumber the fatal | great friend of George the Fourth,) at Blair Adam; 
thirteen.”’ Sir James and Lady Stuart, at Caithness; (1?) Sir 
And, when thirteen was the inevitable nomber,/J. and Lady Majoribanks ; Sir John and Lady Stwart 
instead of making the butler sit down, or sending for | of Allanbank, (first cousins of Mr. Coutts ;) Mr. and 





the cook to make a fourteenth, she arranged thet ali| Lady Eleanor Balfour; and many others. But the 
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visit of most interest was that to Abbotsford. It is)graceful answer, she wrote another from the nataral 
thus recorded in the journal of its gifted host. *The| dictates of her first intention. This acceptance of 
Wizard of the North,’ under date November 25, 1825.| his offer brought the Duke to Holly Lodge.” 

«* Mrs. Coutts, with the Duke of St. Albans and} No time was now to be lost; the Duke behaved 
Lady Charlotte Beauclerk, called to take leave of us.| nobly + respecting settlements,” leaving all to the 
When at Abbotsford his suit throve but coldly. She} generosity of the bride ; and Mrs. Baron-Wilsen is 
made me, I believe, her confident in sincerity; she} of the belief that those who imagine that the Duke 
had refused him twice, and decidedly ; he was merely | married solely from mercenary motives are greatiy 
on the footing of friendship. I urged it was akin to} mistaken. It is certainly greatly to his honour that 
love; she allowed she might marry the Duke, only|she did not make him her heir. The Dachess’s 
she had at present not the least inclination that way.| wedding gift to her. young lord was thirty thousand 

©* Is this frank admission more favourable for the} pounds! or about a thousand for each year she was 
Duke than an absolute protestation against the possi-|older than her husband. We do not notice here, 
bility of such a marriage? 1 think not. ‘ - |though we recollect seeing in the newspapers at the 

««¢1f the Duke marries her, he ensures an immense | time, that the happy pair claimed and obtained the 
fortune; if she marries him, she has the first rank. If} Dunmow Filitch at the end of their first year of wed- 
he marries a woman older than himself by twenty |ded felicity. 

[thirty } years, she marries a man younger in witby| ‘lhe magnificent doings of the Duchess of St. Al+ 
twenty degrees. I do not think he will dilapidate! bans in London, Brighton, Cheltenham, &c., &e., are 
her fortune; he seems good and gentle. I do not|they not blazoned in Sunday newspapers, and im- 
think she will abuse his softness of disposition—shall| mortalized in fashionable magazines? so we leave 
J say, or of—head? The disparity of ages concerns} them in their glory. To the greatest riches, she had 
no one but themselves ; so they have my consent to| now added the highest rank; but the thing did not 
marry if they can get each other’s. Just as this is) work well. The lucky woman never seems to have 
written, enter my Lord of St. Albans and Lady | been the happy woman. Her life would appear to 
Charlotte, to beg I would recommend a book of|have been a series of heart-burnings, bravado and 
sermons to Mrs. Coutts. Much obliged for her good | mortification. She cut Cheltenham ina rage. She 
opinion: recommended Logan’s. One poet should | discarded ungrateful Brighton in disgust; nor, though 
always speak for another. The mission, I suppose, the public authorities entreated almost, on their official 
was a little display on the part of good Mrs, Coutts| knees, that she would come back and shine upon 
of authority over her high aristocratic suitor, I did | their eclipsed town, could she be moved to relent. 

not suspect her of turning devotee, and retract my| We may safely leave the moral of this lacky wo- 
consent as given above, unless she remains ‘ bur/y,)/man’s story to the dispassionate reflection of the 
brisk, and jolly.’’” reader. We trust that, instead of indulging in ma- 

The Duchess did noi need to turn devotee; she|lignant and envious feelings of her great good for- 
was always eminently pious. The first day on tune, readers will see that there was much to pity in 
which, as a peeress of the realm, she was to attend her life, and little to envy. Her only substantial 
the opening of Parliament, so occupied had ste been | distinction was enormous wealth, and it failed to 
all the morning with the pomps and vanities of the | acquire for her either love, reverence, esteem or true 
toilette, and other matters of ducal state etiquette, enjoyment. And does her conduct merit no blame? 
that she had forgotten to say her prayers. Just} When she formed the scheme of securing old Coutts, 
when stepping into the carriage, the tender-con-|she had not even the poor acuress’s plea of poverty to 
scienced Duchéss remembered the sin of omission—|palliate disreputable artifices and sordid ambition. 
dismissed the carriages—returned into her house—|She was already in good and improving circum- 
laid aside her diamonds and satins—and did penance, | stances—rich for Harriot Mellon, and at this time 
or made amends to heaven for some hours, in plain| honourably so. From the first hour of that connexion, 
grogram! She, so favoured of heaven, to forget the|every step was retrograde from respectability and 
gratitude she owed in return! It must kave been|from happiness. We are not going to debate the 
quite a scene. Can there be any question of the en-| exact nature of the connexion; it is enough that the 
lightened Christianity and moral principles of so| world will ever believe that it was quite as pure and 
pious and self-denying a Duchess; who, moreover, | platonic as suited Mr. Coutts’ principles and tastes, 
ranked the then Bishop of Derry and his lady among} and neither more nor less so. 
her dear friends ? A pitiable dradge in the galling harness of fashion, 

The skittish widow was as capricious, and hesi-|the poor Duchess became at last; striving, with 
tated as much about accepting the addresses of her| failing health and sinking spirits, against the heavy 
noble and youthful suitor as she had done about mar-| load; and bitterly feeling that all was vanity and 
rying her octogenarian * patron.” First, the Duke) vexation of spirit! A gentleman at Brighton, who 

was sentenced to a year’s probation, which trial, we)seems grateful and well-disposed to her, relates a 
presume, he had stood with courage and firmness;|good deal about her private life in her latter years, 

and then she accepted and then refused, and then} From the crowd and heat of those festivities, 
again repented her stern refusal; and, as there was|both of which were very apt to be oppressive, her 
this time no eonvenient Mr. Raymond, sent a mes-| Grace would sometimes seek a respite by taking me 
senger post-haste after the groom, who carried her|jaside, and chatting about olden times, green-room 
cruel missive, and who /uckily—-the Duchess was\jokes, popular actors, plays and play-writers; her 
always lucky—overtook him. beaming features and melodions laugh attesting the 

* The world would say that‘ she had tried for a| delight she took in these reminiscences. 

Duke and failed !’ for who would credit the folly she| * ‘I'wice, in instances of this nature, and nearly in 
had just committed! . . . On regaining the un-ithe same words, has her Grace exclaimed—* Ahy 
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those were pleasant days!—those were pleasantjartless Duchess “ would, for the remainder of the 
days! Few persons have seen so much ef the va-/morning, be as happy as a child whose playmate 
rious aspects—I may say of the two extremes of|had returned.” Now, some hard-natured persons 
life—as myself; and few persons, therefore, can be|may be tempted, Mrs. Baron- Wilson fears, to believe 
better judges of the difference between great poverty | that * this is all very well acted ;”” but no—*a deeper 
and great wealth; but, after all, this does not, by/insight into her character always brought the con- 
any means, constitute the chief and most important) viction, that at all times there was not a sufficiency 
distinction between the high and low states. No :/ of acting in her artless nature even to procure from 
the signal, the striking contrast is not in the external |the world common justice, much less a false reputa- 
circumstances, but in the totally opposite minds of tion for sentiment.” This passes! Our mouths are 
the two classes, as to their respective enjoyment of shut, and we take leave of our author in the hope 
existence. ‘The society in which | formerly moved | that, before she writes another biography, with better 
was all cheerfulness—all high spirits—all fun, frolic | and fuller materials, she may also have seriously in- 
and vivacity ; they cared for nothing, thought of/ quired, in what good fortune in life should really be 
nothing, beyond the pleasures of the present hour,|held to consist. Mrs. Siddons, with splendid genius 
and to those they gave themselves up with the keen-|in her profession, was an instance of true good for- 
est relish. Look at the circles in which [ now move; |tune; for she was beloved and respeeted for her 
can any thing be more * weary, stale, flat and unpro-|virtwes. Mrs. Inchbald, a woman of much higher 
fitable,’ than their whole course of lite? Why, one) genius, industriousness, frugal, charitable, unselfish, 
might as well be in the treadmill, as toiling ia the | devoted to her relatives, maintaining her integrity in 





stupid monotonous round of what they call pleasure, 
but which is, in fact, very clieerless and heavy work. 
Pleasure, indeed ! when all merriment, all hilarity, 
all indulgence of our natural emotions, if they be of 
a joyous nature, is declared to be vulgar.’ ” 





the face of great temptation, we also consider an 
eminent instance of true good fortune. From her 
obscure lodging, blessed with competence, and even 
with moderate wealth, honourably acquired, she 
could afford to look serenely down and pity the rich 
banker’s favourite, or the uneasy Duchess driving to 





“Sometimes she was obliged to retire at a very| Court in her blazing equipage. No,no, we are well 
early hour, or not appear at all, being confined by in-|content to take Mrs. Coutts as she was, with all her 
disposition to her couch in her own room, while the | faults and failings, ** burly, brisk and jolly: but we 
whole mansion, echoing to the sound of bands of| repudiate the artificial puffed-up personage presented 


music, and the merriment of the dancing crowd, was | 
at the same time pervaded by the fumes of the pre-| 

aring banquet; accompaniments to which no other 
invalid would have willingly exposed herself for the | 
sake of gratifying her acquaintance.” 

The gratification of her vanity had now become a| 
habit, and her passion for eclat might be at least| 
equally interested with the desire to oblige. The’ 
Duchess of St. Albans, when Dr. Brewster, one! 
evening, sent his pretty toy, the kaleidoscope, to the} 
universal patroness of the arts and sciences, related | 
an anecdote of her childhood. The shrewd girl had) 
been wont to exhibit some such thing to her childish 


to us in these volumes. This may be Mrs. Coutts’ 
funeral sermon, but it is not her memoirs, And the 
simple truth would have made a much more popular 
and interesting book. 

The will of this celebrated lady was quite in — 
ing with hercharacter. She seems to have regularly 
kept an account of the Jarge sums she generously 
disbursed among Mr. Coutt’s daughters during her 
life, which she was in the habit of showing to her 
friends and visiters. Instead of devoting any part of 
the great wealth, of which she had obtained the 
command, to public objects, or to some purpose of 
humanity; instead of even dividing it fairly and 


companions, at the rate of a couple of pins for a judiciously among the numerous descendants of Mr. 
p; with which pins she forthwith hastened to an | Coutts, she chose, like the dying old man in St. 


old woman to exchange them for lolly-pops. The 
story is illustrative of her life of restless, unsatisfy- 
ing grandeur; with this material diflerence, that the 
loppy-pops of fashion and luxury, bought with her 
cleverly acquired hoards, were no longer sweet to 
the taste, though the appetite for them had not 
abated. 

Her biographer must pardon us for saying that she 
kept up her affectations of sentiment to the last, or 
that they had become part of her nature. Mr. 
Coutts, who, in his dotage, was as romantic, super- 
stitious and sentimental as herself, or as she chose to 
make him, had on his death-bed promised to revisit 
her as a little singing bird—of all the poetical incar- 
nations of connubial love. She was always looking 





out for him from her boudoir window in Stratton 


Street; aad if a bird (ten to a hundred a sparrow) | 


did enter her room, tempted by the offered food, the 


Leon, to transmit her perilous gift to one young 
lady, who, we should hope, may have the virtue to 
feel humbled at being preferred, by the mere caprice 
of this vulgar woman, to all her own family, and the 
other grandchildren of Mr. Coutts. This is the ouly 
way in which enlightened morality and common 
sense must regard the extraordinary will, by which 
the Duchess must have intended to create, with an 
enormously rich heiress, a prodigious posthumous 
sensation. 

Let us conclude by inquiring, if there be any one 
wise or feeling woman, who can envy her prosperity ; 
or, looking to her whole life, any one man of honour 
and sense who would calmly desire for his daughter 
or his sister the brilliantlot of the unfathered beggar- 
child, and poor strolling actress, who died at last the 
richest woman in England, and the most noble Du- 


[chess of St. Albans? 
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moreover, in the very heart of a populous city, which 
was anything but agreeable while it lasted, and had 


From the Metropolitan. well-nigh proved fatal in its result. 
Malaga was the scene of my triend’s adventure 
oF ml M * ~ ’ 
A SCENE IN MALAGA. and bade fair to witness his last; but finally his bet- 


BY MAJOR HORT, OF THE EIGHTY-FIRST REGIMENT. | ter genius prevailed, and he escaped from the knives 
. : : of the assassins. 

Tueae is scarcely an Englishman who, in the pre-} Gentle reader, have you ever visited Malaga? If 
sent age of steam and velocity of travelling, has not! not, a view of the town from its beautiful and placid 
deposited himself and portmanteau on board one flay will well repay the troubles of your journey. 
the many hundred vessels daily leaving the Thames | There is something about Malaga which, to my im- 
for the Mediterranean, and instead of sauntering agination, has ever appeared more attractive than 
away his time in the libraries of Margate and Rams- many larger and far more maguificent Spanish towns; 
gate, listening to the equalling voice of some “ infant) the picturesque appearance of the old fort, towering 
phenomena,” or “ precocious genius,” and at the! over the many-coloured buildings beneath, and the 
same time losing his money in raffles to obtain prizes| massive walls and still unfinished turrets of the 
wholly devoid of utility, now speeds his way to-| cathedral, cannot fail to attract the attention of all 
wards Lisbon and Cadiz, and frequently extending | travellers. The latter edifice is a stupendous pile; 
his voyage to the Rock of Gibraltar, considers his|j, was commenced by Philip H., and in all proba- 
wanderings as but half completed without strolling| bility will be complet?d—never; certainly not as 
through the beautiful Alameda of Malaga, or gazing | long as the abnses exist in every department of this 
with admiration and awe at the elaborately deco-| miscoverned and distracted Spain. 
rated * Patios” of the Alhambra. : The interior of the building is, in point of size, 

en days from London, and frequently a lesser) traly magnificent; and had the plan and intentions 
period than a week from Falmouth, suffices to carry | of the original projector been carried on and executed 
the adventurer to Gibraltar, including a sufficiency | by his successors, it would have ranked as one of the 
of time allowed on the voyage for enjoying a cursory | finest cathedrals in the country. 
glance at Lisbon aud Cadiz. So far the veriest} ‘The time to visit Malaya is in the fruit season; 
cockney within sound of Bow bells may journey then it is, more particularly than at any other period, 
without hindrance or Interruption ; the steam-vessels| that the streets and quays are crowded with persons, 
are manned by Englishmen, the passengers from|all engaged in freighting the vessels in the bay with 
home are mostly of the same nation, and until the| the produce of the neighbouring soil. Wines of 
traveller leaves the Rock in 2 Spanish boat, and| many descriptions, far too various to enumerate, and 
ploughs the deep blue waves of the Mediterranean, | boxes upon boxes of the far-famed raisins, meet you 
his own language is sufficient to carry him through jat the turning of every street, while huge baskets of 
all difficulties, and amply provide for his wants. — figs and enormous packets of lavender wend their 

_Once, however, with the Straits behind, and ra-|way from out the various storehouses of the mer- 
pidly fading in the fast-increasing distance, every-| chants, and are borne along to one common goal, the 
thing assumes a different hue; the vessel is much | quay. And then the pleasures of a quiet stroll down 
smaller, and consequently far less convenient than| the broad pathways of the shady Alameda, when the 
the English steamers; the accommodation bad, the|cool evening breeze springing up is so gratefully 
provido’s department capable of considerable im-| hailed by those who have been compelled to under- 
provement, the sallow complexion of the passengers | go the burning heat of the mid-day sun—the hand- 
disown them as the children of our father-land; and|some houses on either side of the well-filled promen- 
the language which on all sides assails the ear of ade, the plashing of the fountains, the sound of the 
the wanderer gives little intimation of the sense of distant guitar, the gay apparel of the men, and, 
the speaker’s conversation; in fact, all and every-| above all, the bright eyes of the beautiful women— 
thing around is Spanish; and if the aspiring traveller} all tend to cast an influence over the senses, which 
has not made himself in some degree conversant with | we never can experience during an evening ramble 
the tongue, or, what is still better, provided himself through the most celebrated of any of our country 
with @ companion versed in the ways and customs of towns. 
the people, it would be far more advantageous to him- | It was on such an evening, and after having en- 
self were he to turn his steps towards his old sum- joyed the pleasure of gazing on the various animated 
mer-quarters at Margate, rather than boldly dare the | groups that slowly sauntered by, that my friend, 
dangers of a foreign clime. | warned by the thick shadows of evening fast closing 

It is not, however, always the stranger who meets | around, should have prepared to leave the rapidly 
with disagreeable adventures and mishaps, for very | thinning walks; lights were beginning to glimmer 
frequently the Spanish * caballeo” himself is made to| through the curtained lattices of the lofty ventanas, 
deliver over part of his worldly possessions, at the| party after party disappeared, and in a brief space 
risk of being anatomized with a sharp-bladed cuchil/o| nothing remained to break the stillness of the night, 
in case of refusal. In brief, not many months have | save ever and anon the gay strains of distant music 
— away since a gentleman, who for years had|as it came floating on the breeze, or the joyous laugh 
een resident at Gibraltar, and whose knowledge of|of happy childhood, or the more melodious voice of 
the Spanish language was perfect, encountered a|some fair senorita warbling one of the beautiful bal- 
meeting with two natives of Andalusia, and that, | lads of her native Andalusia. ; 
Lured by the delightful coolness of the evening, 








* The circumstances here narrated occurred but a}and yielding to the influence which was fast gaining 
short time since. the ascendeney, my friend was insensibly led into a 
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strain of musing, carrying bim far back among scenes | until the unwelcome assailant had swept by, our be- 
of other days—which, alas! never, save in imagina-| nighted wanderer fancied he perceived the figures of 
tion, oan return, to the total extinction of all reeol-|two men in the distance, who to all appearance were 
legiion of the lateness of the hour, and also of the stationary as himself, and possibly from a similar 
darkness which reigned around. What may have motive. 
been the precise nature of the ventleman’s cogitations| Now, the visible proof of two persons walking in 
I cannot take upon myself to determine, neither|the public throughtare of a large city would not, 
would I boldly assert that he had not for some time | during daylight, excite any feeling of astonishment ; 
past been sctually asleep; however that may be,|but at the hour when my friend discovered their pre- 
when he at length roused himse}f from his recumbent! sence, the knowledge of the fact was’ the reverse of 
position, the lights, which had previously glittered agreeable. Should they have any design upon him, 
from so many casements, were now rapidly with-| what chance had he against two persons, who, in all 
drawn, all sound of mirth and music had long since probability were well armed, whilst he had not so 
passed away, and striking his repeater, he discovered | much as a walking-stick wherewith to defend him- 
that it wanted but a brief period of midnight. ‘self in case of emergency ? Yet, after all, was it not 
To walk through the streets of London at that) possible that they were harmless individuals wend- 
hour would not present the slightest difficulty to the ing their way home, and probably in as great awe of 
mind, but to wander through the narrow alleys and him as he possibly could have been of them ? 
blind passages of a Spanish town, between eleven) has soliloquizing, the gentleman turned towards 
and twelve o'clock, is an affair of a very different his dwelling, and recommenced his walk, yet not 
complexion. In the one case you are actually in- fully satisfied with the appearance of the individuals 
commoded by the number of policemen who at every | he had discovered. My friend, every now and then, 
lamp scrutinize your features as though they expect-| turned his head to ascertain if he was followed ; 
ed to see * housebreaker” stamped on your forehead; when, to his excessive annoyance, he perceived that, 
while in the other you are equally liable to incon- whether he proceeded fast or slow, the figures main- 
venience, but from a very different cause, since you) tained the same distance from him as when first he 
might as well expect to meet the whole of the me-| observed their presence. To prove the fact more 
tropolitan force, as anything approaching either in| fully, my friend stopped suddenly in the street—so 
duty or appearance to a watchman; in short, no sueh|did the others; and when, determined to ascertain 
functionary exists: the principal gentlemen who stroll| whether they were purposely dodging his steps, he 
about at so unreasonable a period being confined to| walked towards them, the figures steadily retreated 


those whose inordinate appetite for the property of 
others induces them to sally forth when darkness 
favours their designs, and also affords good opportu- 
nity of enjoying a feeling of gratified revenge by 
poniarding an intimate acquaintance, who may chance 
to possess the unenviable notoriety of enjoying a 
greater portion of some Jady’s favour than had fallen 
to the lot of another. Neither of these characters 
were precisely those whom my friend felt desirous of 
encountering ; yet, having reached Malaga but on the 
previous day, he deemed it more than improbable 
that in so short a time he could have given cause for 
the most passionate to entertain a feeling of jealousy 
against so inoffensive a persun as himself; and as re- 
garded his property, he felt perfectly at ease on that 
score, conscious that a few dollars were the extent 
of the sum which at that moment he carried about 
him. Unhesitatingly, therefore, did the meditative 
gentleman pursue his homeward way, which abode, 
Wwe must premise, was situated in a street leading to 
the quay, to reach which it was absolutely necessary 


to pass the mansion of the English consul, an excel- 


lent house in itself, but surrounded by many various 
dismal-looking entrances, leading whereto it might 
be diffieult to assert. It was now about twelve 
o’clock ; the wind, which before had merely added 
its refreshing coolness to the atmosphere, was rapidly 
rising, sweeping in its way long and thick eddies of 
dust round the many angles of the streets. The night 
had become extremely dark, and the very few lan- 
terns—which by-the-bye were erecied by the English 
merchants—scarcely sufficed to point the road. 

My friend had just reached the house of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's consul], when a strong gust of wind, 
bearing in its vortex a mass of dust and rubbish, in- 


duced him suddenly to wheel round rather than en-| 


counter the nuisanee, 


as he advanced. 

His feelings now partook of a sensation somewhat 
allied to alarm ; and having by this time again reach- 
ed the consul’s door, it occurred to him that, as a 
prudential measure, it might not be altogether un- 
advisable to knock, and obtain some weapon where- 
with to defend himself, if attacked. With this view 
he entered the lofty archway of the building, and had 
already raised his hand to demand admittance, when 
the natural aversion which a man has to being sus- 
pected of timidity, induced him to pause ere he sum- 
moned any of the inmates to his atd; besides which, 
the very act of the figures retiring, as if alarmed at 
his having turned back, was strong presumptive evi- 
dence of an anxiety, on their part, to avoid him as 
pertinaciously as he was desirous of getting rid of 
them. Moreover, should it afterwards appear that 
the objectionable persons were actually acquaintances 
of his own, the story of having called up the consul 
in the middle of the night to afford him protection 
would undoubtedly be published throughout Malaga, 
as a most extremely pleasant story to relate, and a 
pretty strong instance of the weakness of his nerves. 

Cogitating to this effect, he released the knocker 
from his grasp, and was about to leave his sanctuary, 
which was completely hidden in shade, when his 
departure was arrested by hearing the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and in a few seconds the very 
persons lie so much dreaded passed him by. The 
cautious manner in whieh they progressed showed 
the little confidence they placed in the safety of the 
streets, and for the instant during which they stood 
under the solitary lamp, which is intended to illu- 
mine the open space, our adyentarer was enabled to 
remark their contour and their dress. By the latter, 


lee! roun they were evidently peasants of Andalusia; and by 
With his face thus standing|the former—if honest men—certainly under small 
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Obligation to nature for having inscribed “rogue” |of one syllable would most indelibly increase the 
most legibly on the countenances of both; one, the! pressure of the blade. 
least repulsive-looking of the two, was a man up-| So sudden and effectual was the attack, that even 
wards of six feet in height, while his companion was had our acquaintance been prepared, it would have 
extremely short, and gifted with as villainous a/been impossible to ward off the discourteous em- 
visage as could be invented for the direst imp in 0 | brace; and when by close scrutiny he recognised the 
Christmas pantomime. faces of the wanderers, and hy the smarting of the 
The Spanish “ladron,” or robber, however, is not divided skin covering his windpipe was enabled to 
precisely the style of gentlemen which romantic judge pretty correetly as to their intentions, the 
young ladies are apt to image to themselves, neither unhappy prisoner gave himself up for lost, though 
is that most respectable member of the community | determined, as far as in his power lay, to struggle to 
correctly represented by those intellectual individuals | the utmost for liberty and life. 
on our stage, who stalk forth with well-rouged faces) Acting on this principle, he commenced an ex- 
and black moustaches, having their backs and/|postulation in far from moderate terms, bat the effect 
shoulders protected with an exuberance of curls, as/of his harangue proved diametrically opposite to that 
was the fashion in the days of Charles II., while on| expected ; for, finding their prisoner bent on exclama- 
the summit of their heads what is technically termed | tion, the smaller ruffian of the two thrust his hand 
a large Spanish hat figures to considerable advantage, | into his sash, and pulling forth an enormous circular 
ornamented with a long drooping feather, descending | cork, such as is used to stop up the apertures of large 
half way to the ground. So far from such an appear- oil-casks, drove it into the mouth of the sufferer by 
ance approaching to the costame of the present day, main force with the hilt of his knife. 
the two worthies who, on the occasion related,| ‘The agony resulting from this operation must have 
stealthily took their way past the consul's door, were | been intense, for the mouth, though stretched to its 
habited in the high steeple-crowned hat peculiar to utmost limits, was incapable of holding so huge a 
the province, and not unlike the sombre beavers substance; the horrid consequence was, that the 
commonly worn in the time of Cromwell, saving that, | sides of his face were actually torn by the brutality 
instead of the enormous brim, a peculiarly-fashioned | of the wretch, and while hardly able to breathe, the 
and very smal! upturned ridge was substituted ; the| blood flowed so copiously from the wounded cheeks 
remaining part of the dress of the before-mentioned of their victim as to place him in momentary dread of 
— was picturesque enough, if viewed when suffocation. 
eautifully delineated on paper, but whenseen in its | Then commenced a systematic pillage; and so 
native squalidness was dirty and unprepossessing in bitterly enraged was the lesser robber at the insuffi- 
the extreme. leiency of the booty, notwithstanding that the gold 
Be it remarked, however, that round the body each | repeater fella sacrifice to their rapacity, that, uttering 
wore the thick coarse red sash wherein it is the a horrid imprecation, he again unclasped his knife, 
custom of the country to carry money, cigars, or what-| rushed upon his prisoner, and had it not been for the 
ever necessaries may be required, not excepting the | interference of his accomplice, the unfortunate object 
never-failing accompaniment of the Spaniard, his,in their power never would have seen the sun of 
constant companion—the knife. another day. As it fortunately chanced, the latter of 
Truly glad was the benighted gentleman on be-| the two bravos most strenuously objected to further 
holding the departure of such undesirable companions, force being used, adding, that although their spoil 
and as they appeared steadily to bend their course in| had proved far less valuable than they had anticipat- 
the way which it was his object to traverse, he|ed, yet it was worse than frivolous to add murder to 
deemed a few minutes well spent in his present re-| robbery, since no benefit could thereby arise to them ; 
treat, confident that each moment so expended would | but, on the contrary, the perpetration of *the act 
increase the distance between the strangers and him-| might, and most probably would, lead to certain 
self. Thus determined, my friend lingered on, until| detection, and consequent strangulation for their 
conjecturing that the obnoxious persons must have| reward, 
long since passed away, he noiselessly vacated the; Thus apostrophised, the greater ruffian of the two, 
shady archway wherein he had esconced himself,| albeit by far the smaller man, reluctantly and with 
and fearlessly and with speed passed onwards to-|much abuse returned his knife to the sheath; but 
wards his home. naturally savage, and worked up to a pitch of fiend- 
Having been thus detained considerably longer) like brutality, he thrust his bony knuckles within the 
than his accustomed hour in the streets, our adven-|neckcloth of his victim, and twisting the handker- 
turer found the increasing coldness of the air, and a|chief with his utmost strength, would most undis- 
naturally geod appetite, gradually becoming sharper ;|putably have placed my «acquaintance beyond all 
and as the anticipation of rest and refreshment which | necessity of rescue, had not the latter sinner again 
awaited him at his domicile passed through his mind, | stepped forward and preserved his life. 
he gradually increased his pace until but the lapse of} Let any one, whose good fortune hitherto has pro- 
a few moments more were sufficient to bring him to| tected him from such a fate, picture to himself what 
his door. But such a consummation was not readily | the feelings of the wretched man must have been. 
to be achieved, for when within fifty paces of his| At that hour of the night it was impossible to expect 
dwelling, and grasping the latch key in his hand to/aid from any quarter, and left in the grasp of two 
teeg any unnecessary delay at the portal, our un-| determined villains disappointed of a rich booty, one 
appy pedestrian found himself, as if by magic,}of whom had twice attempted his life, what could he 
encircled by a pair of athletic arms, while at the same | expect from such hands but death, and in all proba- 
moment a sharp knife was passed loosely across his|bility a death of the most appalling description ? 
throat, with the voluntary promise that the utterance| In a short time his person was again subjected to 
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a rigid examination, which proving as fruitless as} brushed the victim with his cloak, and yet so utterly 
before, the comrades withdrew to a short distance impossible was it for the prisoner to claim the as- 
from their prisoner, having previously warned him| sistance placed as it were within his grasp, that his 
not to stir on peril of his lite. |heart sank within him, as, undiscovered by the in- 

The dreadful gag which had been forced within trader, the sound of his departure was momentarily 
his mouth occasioned intolerable anguish; his neck) lessened in the distance. 
yet smarted froin the effect of the divided skin, and| That the passage in which they stood possessed 
the murderous grasp of the robber felt fresh upon his| another outlet exclusive of that by which it had been 
throat, his arms were pinioned behind, and as his) entered by them did not now admit of question; but 
persecutors stood but a few paces away in deep and/ to attempt to escape by flight was even more imprac- 
earnest consultation, the impractieability of accom-| ticable in that dismal vault thanamight have been the 
plishing his escape by flight was too great, and the case, had he subjected himself to the trial in the open 
certainty of death, if overtaken, too undoubted, to in-! street. 
duce him to dare the risk. Presently a sound as of The dreadful gag, and many though not danger- 
a distant footstep fell on his ear, and eagerly the ous wounds which the prisoner had received, caused 
poor wretch listened in the faint hope that deliver-| him excessive pain, and the agony of mind necessa- 
ance was at hand. Neither was the noise unheeded |rily attendant on such an awful situation proved 
by his captors; for, bending to the ground, they en-| nearly beyond what nature could sustain. 
deavoured to ascertain the direction from whence the! It was now full two hours since his capture, and 
unwelcome arrival might approach. Steadily, and| during the whole of that long and awful period he 
at measured intervals, the steps drew nigh, and at| had existed in expectation of suffering an immediate 
the same moment the clang of a sabre trailing on the! and cruel death; and as the last echoes of the 
ground proclaime d the owner of the weapon to be} stranger's footfalls died away in the distance, and 
armed. the brigand’s breathing more freely gave indication 

‘*Demonio!”’ suddenly muttered the smallest ruf-| that they considered their danger past, my unhappy 
fian, as rising from his recumbent posture he made aj friend, firmly conceiving that his last hour had ar- 
thrust with his knife at the unarmed prisoner, which,| rived, mentally offered up his prayers for aid to that 
fortunately glancing by a button of his coat, saved) Being whose power he was confident could preserve 
him from further danger than the infliction of a slight! his life, and confound the machinations of his ene- 
wound only on the breast. mies even in an instant. 

At that moment the other robber, seizing their) Once again the smaller savage approached his 
prize by the arm with considerable violence, thrust) fast-sinking victim, and, with a most diabolical ex- 
him before them towards one of the many dark pas-| clamation, would unquestionably have sheathed his 
sages abounding on the spot, and where the bright| knife in the prisoner’s breast, when at that most 
influence of the sun even at mid-day could searcely| critical moment a noise of a person entering by the 
lend a straggling beam to illumine the almost pitchy) way the other had departed, stopped him ere his 
darkness. ‘To what exit could so dismal a place) bloody purpose could be accomplished. 
lead? Was it possible that an outlet beyond what| The vile intention of the wretch being thus frus- 
the eye could scan, might place the adventurous ex-| trated, the two ruffians, not caring to take a second 
plorers on the broad quay ? or was it merely the en-|chance of detection, skulked stealthily towards the 
trance to one of those dreary and ill-ventilated vaults,| entrance of the passage, and treading noiselessly on 
pointing to the accumulated stores of some affluent) the pavement without, crept into the silent street, and 
merchant stowed below! Of what extent the pas-| were seen no more. 
sage might have been, the captive had not the means| Steadily the person approached, whose providential 
of asertaining; for, on proceeding about a dozen| coming had in all probability saved my friend’s life; 
paces in the gloom, the ruffians stopped, and having! yet, as it was fully as objectionable to be put to death 
placed my friend between them, and posted his back| in mistake by a stranger as purposely by the robbers, 
against the wall, each drew his abominable knife,) he judged it the wiser plan to remain passive until 
and holding one of the instruments at his throat and| the man had passed, when, dreading the reappearance 
the other at his breast, they enjoined the deepest) of his persecutors, he fled as rapidly as his declining 
silence. strength would permit towards the place where he 

Louder and louder grew the echoes of the stranger’s| well knew some egress must be found; nor was he 
footsteps as he sauntered slowly up the street; but) mistaken, for hardly had he traversed twenty yards 
having reached the entrance to the dark passage| when a sudden rash of fresh air convinced him that 
where the victim and his gaolers stood secreted, the| the portal was at hand, and in a few seconds he 
new-comer made a short pause, and having drawn| emerged from the lonesome avenue upon the quay, 
his sword, a very common and necessary precaution and within a few doors of the mansion where he 
in similar situations, he entered the very passage) dwelt. 
where the robbers and their charge lay perdu. Weeks had passed into months ere the evil conse- 

Although the figures of the party that first entered, quences of the harsh treatment he had received were 
owing to the extreme darkness, were invisible to the obliterated from his person; and though promises of 
stranger, yet as he advanced, and necessarily closed| reward were liberally offered for the detection of the 





up the aperture of the entrance, the outline of his| parties implicated in the foul and cowardly attack, 
form might well be traced against the uncertain) not a clue towards discovering the perpetrators could 
lights without; and as he paced onwards, his sword) be gained ; all remained a mystery, in as far as any 
extended at arm’s length, it may be readily surmised} disclosure was effected relative to the delinquents, 
what were the feelings of the captive at finding aid| and as time wore on, the sufferer allowed the affair 
so near, that the stranger passing onward almost] to pass from his mind, and the transaction, when by 
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accident it was recalled to his memory, bore relation} favour of Government by doubting the strict perform- 
but as an adventure which occurred in the distant|ance of any promise made by it?” 
days of auld lang syne. « With the utmost deference, colonel,”’ replied the 
Time, with the usual rapidity of pace, rolled on-|subaltern, “to you and the Government, } beg to re- 
ward on his course, and the evening of a beautiful) fer to the case of the officer who lost his life on a 
summer-day saw the hero of my tale landing from slsledien service some months back, on the failure of 
well-appointed yacht, in which he had ssosmpenion}tie attempt, but without the slightest reproach on his 
some friends to point out the beauties of Malaga. |courage or discretion; and whose widow is now de- 
* Buenas dias, caballeros,”’ uttered some half-dozen | pendent on the precarious charity of the henevolent— 
and half-apparelled ragamuffins to the party on step-|all parties in the State shifting the blame from them- 
ping ashore; and, exactly similiar to the good old|selves. ‘The Treasury required the vice-regal order 
custom in England, each of the polite welcomers|to pay the compensation promised—ihe Lord Lieu- 
proceeded to appropriate to himself certain particles | tenant, humanely disposed to yield, referred the claim 
of the baggage for the nominal purpose of conveying | for the recommendation of the Commander of the 
the articles to the domicile of the right owner, or,| Forces; but that distinguished officer (who has as- 
failing to discover his abode, appropriating the pro-| sumed the command since the transaction occurred, 
perty to themselves. and knows not the critical circumstances under which 
“I know your face to a certainty,” exclaimed our| the deceased officer undertook this dangerous service ) 
friend of midnight suffering, to a long bony fellow, | sets his face against the claim altogether, as offering 
who, among the others, was laying his hands on any |a precedent for officers stipulating for personal reward 
article he could seize. “Surely I’ve seen you before) for services which it is only their duty to perform. 
now ?” | Thus, for a point of etiquette between public depart- 
** No, senor, no es possibile,” calmly replied the ments, the compensation to this hour remains in ar- 
lathy mendicant; but my friend could not be mistaken| reat. With this picture before me, sir, I trust you 
in the man, for it was he who, although ruffian as he! will deem me excusable in requiring some specific 
proved himself on the night of the adventure, more | pledge, if merely an official letter, which would leave 
than twice preserved his life from the dagger of his my mind at ease with respect to my family, whatever 
companion. Under those circumstances, would it fate awaited me.” 
have been just to have seized him on suspicion of the| A frown on the brow of the man of office, and a 
crime? and even had he ventured so far, what proof cold bow of dismissal, with orders to await further 
had he of the man’s identity, saving his own bare instructions, sent the poor subaltern away in no very 
word? None; so passing onward without further | enviable mood. 
comment on the matter, he joined the party to which} Of all public functionaries, your high military 
he was attached, and his first and most energetic re- chiefs are surely the most intractable and cold-heart- 
commendation which he uttered to each individual ed; they seem to feel as if their digni/y would be 
was—carefully to avoid dozing on the Alameda until compromised, should they, for a moment, descend to 
midnight. |the level of common sense and kindness. It would 
a appear as if those heads of department had 
been chosen for those unamiable qualities alone, to 
|fill stations, abroad and at home, where the nicest 
spirit of discrimination, the most humane and liberal 
consideration for the feelings and remonstrances of 
THE REBEL CHIEF. jall those (particularly of inferior rank) who claim 
A Scene in the Wicklow Mountains, 1803. | their protection and justice, should form their chief 
|qualifieations for office. It would be an invidious 
“ WexL, sir, you are still disposed to proceed on|and ungrateful task to refer to particular instances 
the secret service which you volunteered ?” within our own times, but a glance at the list of those 
(This question was put by the late Colonel A » high functionaries, (colonial and domestic,) for the 
adjutant-general in Ireland at the period above stated, ast half century, would establish the fact. The in- 
to a lieutenant of the th regiment, then on | ferior officer would be forever ruined in his profession, 
Dublin duty, who attended for the great man’s| who should convict his superior of oppression or in- 
orders. ) |justice. The lectnre just read to an adjutant-general 
“I am ready, sir, at any moment, to proceed onjby a poor lieutenant of the line, about to proceed on 
my hazardous mission,” respectfully answered the|a perilous and yet inglorious enterprise, curdled the 
lieutenant ; * but, considering the risks of such a ser-| blood of the man of power, with momentary hatred 
vice, I trust it may not be deemed unreasonable on of the humble subaltern. And this was A————, 
me to request some pledge or guarantee from the Go-|a brave and honorable soldier, who at Vimeira signa- 
vernment, for the fulfilment of the terms on which I lized his valour, and who perished, on the retreat to 
venture to undertake it—namely, promotion, and the| Corunna in 1809, amidst the general regret of his 
proclaimed reward, for the death or apprehension of| gallant companions in arms! Surely there must be 
the Rebel Chief; or in the event of loss of life, a| some hidden curse in office, which withers and dries 
competent provision for my family.” |up the nobler fountains of the heart, or freezes them 
The cold and cautious A attempted to|into a cold forgetfulness of the fine and generous feel- 


From Tait’s Magazine. 











parry off any direct pledge on. the part of Govern-| ings of our nature! an opinion, which, of course, will 
ment, not “from any sinister views, but solely from)|be denounced by the officials of all ranks; but let 
official jealousy, which fired at the base idea of an in-\that pass; so long as man is the painter, the lion will 
ferior officer presuming to dictate terms. He sug-{be drawn as prostrate at his feet. 

gested to the subaltern, “ whether he did not risk the! The capture or death of Holt, the Rebel Chief of 
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the Wicklow Mountains, had long been an object of| cover of the falling twilight, eseaped with compara- 
deep anxiety with the Irish Government. This ex-| tively small loss. The fate of this body decided 
traordinary man, of whom little was previously| Holt’s movements. He saw the chance was lost by 
known, save that he had been a farmer in comfortable | the rashness of this premature attack—which, hap- 
circumstances, took the field in 1798, as chief of a|pily for the tranquillity of the country, was so 
formidable body of rebels; over whom he held a se-|speedily put down—and withdrawing his own fol- 
parate and uncontrolled command. Participating in| lowers from their allies of the hour, he made an 
the short-lived triumphs which the early successes of} instant retrograde movement, anticipating that every 
the insurgent army afforded, he subsequently shared | effort would be made to cut off his retreat to the 
in its defeat; but, being a man of uncommon vigour| mountains. His march was unceasingly pursued 
of body, great mental resources, and a master of that| while the darkness of night afforded him an escape 
kind of vulgar oratory and persuasive address which | from observation; and the morning’s light saw him 
is so effectual with the Irish, he succeeded in attach-| and his band of rebels safe within their old positions, 
ing to his green standard, under all his reverses, a| unbroken in numbers and unsubdued in spirit. 
tolerably large force of those desperate outlaws—the| ‘The proclamation of martial law, the calling out 
seattered remnants of the late formidable rebel army.| ef the yeomanry for permanent duty, and the rein- 
With these be withdrew, at the close of the above| forcement of all the military posts in the districts 
year, to the fastnesses of the Wicklow Mountains,|bounding on Dublin, in a few days restored some 
the wild scene of his nativity; with every glen and |show of tranquillity to the lately alarmed and still 
valley of which he had been familiarized from in-| agitated city. But the insurrection, though checked, 
fancy. Within the mazes of this nntravelled region,| had not been entirely crushed; but few prisoners 
Holt found means to elude all the efforts of military | were taken in the night’s action of the 23d, and of 
skill and enterprise, to seize him by force or ensnare | these not one person of note or respectability: the 
him by stratagem. ‘The utmost ingenuity was exer-| reputed leaders and promoters of the movement were 
cised to mislead and harass the King’s troops in this| yet at large. 
mountain warfare. The rapidity of the rebel’s move-| Holt, once more secure within his chain of posts, 
ments, and his apparent ubiquity, bafiled all the plans unknown and inaccessible to all but the experienced 
of the professional soldier: military science was put| mountaineer, defied all the powers of the executive. 
to shame by the superior tactics of the mountain! Various expeditions were undertaken to bring him to 
chieftain. In this manner he held all the powers of| action; but not one met with even partial snecess. 
Government at defiance for upwards of four years. |His superior knowledge of the scene of warfare 
On the breaking out of the ill-concerted and feeble | enabled him to anticipate and defeat every movement 
insurrection of 1803, Holt once more descended |of the troops. His scouts were numerous and faith- 
from the mountains, in all his former terrors, to join| ful: nothing in the garb of soldier or stranger could 
a large body of rebels from the adjacent counties of enter the mountain district without Holt being im- 
Kildare, Wexford, and Meath, which, to the number) mediately apprized of the circumstance. Itinerant 
of ten or twelve thousand, were to rendezvous in the beggars, sham cripples, even children, were on the 
vicinity of Dublin, and be ready to pour in their| look-out to guard his haunts, and make some signal 
force in aid of the metropolitan outbreak, on a given|on the approach of danger. His depredations were 
signal. Holt had actually advanced, on the evening |!atterly confined to mid-night attacks on the small 
of the 23d July, so near to the scene of action as | parties of troops scattered along the extensive line of 
Rathfornham, (a village only a league from Dublin,) | military roads which had for some years been in pro- 
when his further progress was suspended by the in-| gress through the mountains. In the course of one 
telligence of the defeat and dispersion of the dis-|night, his parties had been known to sweep away all 
organized rabble whieh attacked Dublin; and which, | vestige of the labour of weeks—plunder the provi- 
althongh contemptible in numbers and array, and|sion magazines—demolish the guard-houses—dis- 
without any known or ostensible leaders, took the| peree and drive in the picquets, pursuing them, pike 
Government so much by surprise, that their precipi-|in hand, to the very gates of their stockaded barracks 
tancy alone averted the most lamentable mischief.|—then disappear, as if by magic, before the morn- 
The atrocious although anpremeditated murder of|ing’s dawn, leaving neither trace nor clew to their 
the Lord Chief Justice Kilwarden in the streets,)/mountain retreat; while, on the very next night, a 
when on his way to attend a council, would have|similar and equally vigorous attack would be made 
proved but the prelude to more extensive butcheries, | on a post thirty miles distant. ‘ Hort,” the Rebel 
had the rebellious crew had any one man of talent Chief, was at once a word of terror and reproach. 
and sufficient daring to direct their excited energies.| Five hundred guineas of reward were ofered by 
The insurgents, to the amount of some thousands, | Government for his apprehension; yet, amongst the 
had proceeded within musket-shot of the Castle of shoeless, ragged, half-starved outlaws he commanded, 
Dublin (the seat of Government) ere their mad career|not one could be found to betray his chief! Was 
reeeived a check, by the appearance of a body of|this a virtue or acrime? Posterity will answer the 
eavalry and infantry, called suddenly to arms. Had | question! 
such a man as Holt been at their head, there can be! The officer whom we have introduced to the reader, 
little doubt that the Lord Lieutenant, and the officers|as a volunteer for this dangerous enterprise, was a 
of the State, would have become the prize of this) young Scotchman, of the humblest fortunes. He 
desperate attack ; but in vain the rebels looked for ajhad served in Holland and in Bayt yeipaouel 
leader. They stood a volley from the infantry, and |credit; and was esteemed by his corps man of 





a charge from the cavalry, with desperate resolution ; |distinguished courage, fortitude, and petséverance. 
but, unled and unsupported, they fled in all directions } With a young wife and two children to support on 
through the numerous streets and alleys; and, under | his humble pay, his enjoyments, it may be supposed, 
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were but few. Life be held at nought, except a tain track—a road so little used, siuce the year 1798, 


the sake of his family, to whom he was fondly at-/as to be scarcely distinguishable from the naked face 
tached, and for whose benefit he volunteered this|of the barren mountain. On leaving behind them 
present hazard. The excellence of his character in| the last military post, the party halted at noon to 
his regiment gained for him favourable consideration | water and feed the cattle, forming their bivouac be- 
at headquarters ; and the pledge he so earnestly ao) cide a mountain stream. ‘The Jieutenant took that 
quested having been unreservedly given, he prepared | opportunity of distributing the arms and ammunition, 
for his departure with his characteristic zeal aa giving his final instruetions. Each soldier was 
alacrity. directed to seat himself beside his musket on a car, 
Whatever plans he might originally have contem-|to be ready for instant action, but on no aceount to 
plated to effect his purpose, they were forced to yield) make any display of the arms until the moment for 
to one arranged by a conclave of official dignitaries.) using them arrived. 
before whom he appeared, to receive his instructions.|_ An idiot boy, (who either was, or assumed to be 
He was directed to selecta non commissioned officer,| dumb.) in a state of destitution, had attached himself 
and twenty of the most active, intelligent, and trust-|to the party the first day itentered the mountains ; 
worthy men from his own regiment, to accompany | and who, for the reward of a biscuit, and fragments 
him as the expeditionary force. The soldiers were|of the men’s rations, had rendered service by fetch- 
to be disguised in the uniform of the drivers of the) ing water, and cutting heather, for cooking, on the 
commissariat waggon train, himself wearing that of| three preceding days’ marches. Of this wretched 
a sergeant-conductor of that corps. ‘Thus equipped,| object no suspicions whatever were entertained ; but 
the whole were to be incorporated, and march with a/ his sudden disappearance, during this short halt—no 
detachment of the commissariat train couveying the | one could tell how or where—raised a momentary 
monthly supply of provisions and stores to the several alarm; and although it was accounted for, by some, 
depots established in the new line of road in the) as the boy’s terror at the sight of the fire-arms, the 
mountains, (in the progress of which the officer was) lieutenant could not divest himself of the suspicion 
to collect all the informration he could obtain of the| of weachery; and therefore drew together his party 
rebel chief and his parties.) This duty performed, in as compact a body as the long line of cars admit- 
the whole party was directed to take the short route, ted, enjoining the strictest silence, and concealment 
across the mountains on their return towards Dublin; of the arms. ‘The party proceeded unmolested, and, 
on which track it was supposed they might fall in| apparently, unobserved, for two or three hours, 
with some of the parties of the rebel chief, and, by| gradually surmounting a long range of hills, which 
possibility, himself. This ruse was suggested, it/they had been ascending since morning; when, on 
was said, by the then Commissary General, as a/ rounding a projecting kuol] which lay in their route, 
bait for the rebels—several small bodies of whom the ears of the lieutenant, who had ridden a few yards 
had, on former occasions, intercepted detachments of in front, were saluted with the whizz of a ball, 
the waggon train on this route; and to whom they! which passed within a few inches of his head. The 
ofiered no molestation, (that corps being an unarmed order—* Halt! stend by your arms,” brought in an 
body,) except a rigid examination for concealed arms, instant twenty fine light-infantry men into rank, and 
or ammunition. Several of the drivers attached to! ready for action. As yet, however, no enemy ap- 
the present expedition alleged that, on some of these peared. ‘The party then cautiously advanced, until, 
occasions, they had seen the General; but subsequent having left the knoll a couple of hundred yards in 
events proved that his precautions to conceal or dis- their rear, the lieutenant once more halted them and 
guise himself were so effectual, that, of the various prepared for action. Feeling satisfied that they were 
descriptions published of his person, appearance, and | in the presence of an unseen foe, he made a keen re- 
equipment, not one was found to be correct. | connoisance of the position, and more particularly of 
Plunder, beyond the means of subsistence for his) that part ver which the thin blue smoke of the 
daily diminishing force, no longer appeared to be the lately discharged fire-arms still lightly floated. 
object of the rebel chief, whose hopes of a successful Orders were given to the sergeant of the drivers’ 
rising had all been abandoned, when he learned the corps t@ form his cars in a hollow square,into which 
capture and execution of that ill-fated youth, Robert) the party might retire and sustain the battle, in the 
Emmett; and, as a Jast resource, he contemplated au event of an attack from superior numbers. This pre- 
escape to America; previously to which, he sought, caution taken, the officer dismounted, and, armed 
to reduve his followers, and eventually disband them.) with his double-barrelled gun, proceeded to take a 
as opportunities offered for their return to their dis-| nearer view of the localities of his ground. In front, 
tant homes with safety. They had stuck by him/)and about a mile distant, was the towering summit 
through all the vicissitudes of his fortune, and he de- of the Ram’s Head; beneath the craggy base of 
termined to share their perils until he alone was left; which stupendous cliff, lay their scarcely discernable 
to encounter the Jast danger. This state of the rebel| route: on the right, an open and partly broken range 
chief's affairs was im part, known tothe Government, of sterile mountains for many miles, extended to- 
and it was imagined he might be captured by a coup wards Blessinten: between which and their present 
de main in some unguarded moment of fancied secu- position, and not above three miles distant, a small 
rity: such was the object of the present expedition. military party was stationed during the day. ‘The 
The convoy marched from Dublin about forty| left presented the rough and tangled side of the 
strong, including the military whose arms were con- mountain, sweeping with a continuous descent far 
cealed on the carriages. After a march of four days,| as the eye could reach into the deep and lonely val- 
duriog which the whole line of posts were supplied,|ley. The chief object in their rear was the knoll 
the party proceeded on their return with the empty) they had so lately passed, between which and the 





cars, taking (as previously arranged) the old monn | party nothing could approach unobserved. There 
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was nota tree or shrub of sufficient size to form an/ ment, dispersed and fled; while the sergeant and his 
ambuseade for any number of men within the whole! perty, taking advantage of their confusion, suddenly 
range of his vision; but the lieutenant’s ready eye| wheeled round, and were three or four hundred yards 
saw that the low brakes of furze and tafts of fern, as| beyond the rebels’ fire ere the latter had collected 
well as the detached pieces of rock, which lay seat-|and reformed. Directing his retreat towards the 
tered about, afforded a seeure shelter for a single| nearest military positioh, the sergeant maintained his 
lurking foe. ‘The afternoon was overcast and sultry ;/ party unbroken, and kept his pursuers at a distance 
that awful stillness which is only to be found on the for some time, by the active fire of his covering 
mountain or in the desert, reigned around, unbroken|party. Butit was not in human nature to hold out 
by a single sound from the lips of the well-disciplined|much longer; the rebels were gaining ground each 
soldiers. Silence and the most intense anxiety pre-|/ moment; every effort which skill and courage could 
vailed for a quarter of an hour, without a move, with- suggest were made, but the odds were overwhelming. 
out a whisper, when the lieutenant fancied he per-| At length, seeing themselves within one hundred 
ceived a slight motion in a brake of furze about fifty yards of the deadly pike, the gallant soul, with his 
yards on his left. Hestealthilyapproached the spot, | panting and almost exhausted party, turned on their 
with a keen and fixed gaze, when his suspicions| pursuers, and standing, like lions at bay, determined 
were confirmed by seeing a fiuman face cautiously |to sell their lives dearly. At this awful moment, 
rise from the furze, and, after casting a wary look|the distant cheer of friendly voices (so different from 
upon him, again bury itself in the brake. He had|the rebels’ wild “ Hurra!’’) broke on their ears, and 
just time to send a bullet in that direction, when he | revived their sinking but unsubdued hearts. Another, 
beheld the idiot boy rolling and scrambling down|and a nearer cheer, followed by a random volley at 
the slanting mountain side, as he conceived, wounded; /|the rebels, assured them that succonr was at hand. 
he soon, however, sprang to his feet, bounding off|In another minute, on came a party of fresh troops, 
like a deer, and, before the lieutenant could discharge | headed by an officer, at a running pace, whose ap- 
his other barrel, his figure disappeared, as if the/ pearance soon turned the tide of battle. ‘The sound 
earth had opened to receive him, With greater of the musketry had fortunately reached the eais of 
caution the officer rushed forward to secure the trai- the advanced sentinel of this picquet nearly an hour 
tor, shouting to the sergeant to send a file of men to| before; and the whole line having been placed on the 
his aid ; but jast at that moment a body of rebels, alert, on the march of the party across the mountain, 
to the number of fifty or upwards, sprung up from | the officer, following the direction of the sound, lost 
every brake and tuft, like tigers from their lair,)no time in hastening to the rescue, and happily ar- 
roused by the lieutenant’s fire, and commenced their/rived in time to save a handful of gallant men from 





attack on the party with a savage fury, sufficient to 
appall more gallant hearts. ‘Their assault was met 
by a steady volley, which checked their advance, 
and sent some of the assailants, writhing in agony, 
down the mountain’s side. Nor was the rebels’ vol- 
ley ineffectual. Three soldiers fell wounded by the 
first discharge; after which several attempts were 
made to storm the position into which the soldiers 
had taken shelter, but each attack was met with 
vigour. Several of the rebels were bayoneted while 
sealing the cars which formed the temporary safe- 
guard; but against such a superiority in numbers, a 
much longer resistance was hopeless; particularly 
as the drivers’ corps were entirely useless from want 
of arms. Fortunately the rebels seemed to be but 
scantily supplied with ammunition; they had there- 
fore to depend chiefly on their pikes—a¥ weapon 
which the troops could not have contended against, 
but for the protection afforded by their barrier of cars. 
An effort, however, became necessary to extricate 
themselves from this unequal contest. Availing him- 
self of a momentary cessation of hostilities on his 
front, the sergeant despatched two of the drivers 
from the rear, unobserved, to search for the officer, 
for whose safety he now entertained the deepest ap- 
prehensi 3. Perceiving the rebels concentrating 
their foree to make one desperate attack on his little 
party, the sergeant, with a degree of skill and gal- 
lantry which would have done honour to a higher 
grade in the service, instantly determined to give the 
assault, rather than wait to receive it. One of the 
ears having been removed, the party made a vigorous 
sally on the besiegers of their position: forming a 
line, they poured a volley upon the rebel ranks, and 
then charged bayonets at the top of their speed for 
halfa minute. The rebels, panic struck for the mo- 


massacre. The retreat now became an advance, 
with fresh courage and renewed hopes. But the 
wary rebels, on the first appearance of the red-coats, 
jhad relaxed their pursuit, and having gained a rising 
jground, they discharged a few shots; then, with a 
simultaneous shout, fled like a flock of affrighted 
|birds in every direction, leaving the bewildered mili- 
tary at a loss what course to pursue. A few bullets 
were sent after the fugitives, but with what effect 
could not be known. 

The former position regained, the drivers, the 
|horses, and carriages, were found uninjured. The 
rebels had disappeared at the same time with the 
| troops, and no fresh party had approached. Having, 
in their united parties, thirty effective men, the officer 
direeted his attention to a search for the missing 
lieutenant—a task which the sergeant, with half-a- 
dozen of his own men, anxiously undertook ; but, 
jafter an hour’s absence, they returned ansuccessful ; 
land, to add to their fears for their officer’s safety, the 
jtwo drivers, who had been sent in pursuit of him 
during the action, returned about dusk, exhausted 
with fatigue, and in utter despair at what all now 
considered the certain Joss of the gallant lieutenant. 
They had traversed miles in various directions with- 
out seeing a human being, or any trace of footsteps, 
save in the immediate vicinity of the position; and 
also the impress of the bodies of the rebels in the 
clumps of furze and fern. It was evident that they 
had withdrawn from that side of the mountain for 
the present. ‘The wounded soldiers were despatched, 
on a car, to the nearest military post, for surgical aid, 
and with a demand for a reinforcement. The united 
party made their arrangements to bivouac for the 
night in their present position, placing sentinels at 
all points, and lighting a fire to attract the attention 
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of the absent lieutenant, should he still linger in}removed; the party who had been w ith in the hovel 
their vicinity. on his arrival, having, as he presumed, retired during 

We must now return to that luckless adventurer|his temporary darkuess. He was led inside. ‘The 


whom we left in full chase of the traitorous impostor, | Iflour of this wretched hut was some se bel ’ w the 
and whose sudden disappearance so astonished his/level of the surrounding turf, and had evidently been 
ursuer. Inthe ardour of his pursuit, and with hiseyes|holluwed out to form a cavern of retre: it Ilere he 


intently fixed on the spot where the boy had so unac- was deprived of his wate h, money, pocketbook, and 
countably vanished, the lieutenant fell headlong into) this instructions from headquarters: and it was inti- 


a narrow but deep ravine, or mountain gully, with a|mated to him, that no further rei val was intended 
grassy bottom, the edges of which were so thickly /antil they received the Gcnerc?s orders. “i he poor 
fringed with a border ot luxuriant fern, as to be almost ‘pris ner With a heart overwhelmed by gri ¢ disap- 
entirely concealed. In his rapid descent along its|pointment, gave way to the most poiguant feelings of 


slippery bed, he became entangled with some living self-reproach, at lis ind lise retion in allowing himself 


object, which clung to him with such desperate tena- to be betrayed to such a distance from bis party. The 
city, that he felt it impossible to disengage himself, |thoughts of his own death, which he looked upon as 
a further descent, accelerated by their mutual strug-|the inevitable consequence of his capture, did not 
gles, brought him on the green sward of a level affect him with one half the bitterness of sorrow 
patch of the mountain, clutched in the deadly grasp| whic h his rflections on his failure and disgrace 
of the idiot boy, who now evinced a degree of strength | brought to his agonized mind. H. knew not whether 
far beyond that which his former apparently fee ble!the traitor bi ry had perished by bis hé ind or not; but 
and imbecile appearance indicated. ‘The lieutenant the certainty, that to his treachery he owed his tis- 
had but a moment left for reflection; to use his gun} fortune, stifled all feelings of remorse at the summary 
were impossible, gripped and encircled as he was;|vengeance he had inflicted. ‘The evening, already 
but one dreadful altervative was left him, either to|lowered ; the dark clouds rolled down the mountains 
shake off his assailant, or perish in his grasp by the|side in gloomy masses; the sun fora moment ap- 
pikes of the rebel party. On setting out on this-ex-/peared, aud, shedding the blood-red tinge of its de- 
pedition, he had secrejed in his breast pocket a short/parting rays on the peak of the fofty Sugar Loaf, 
dagger, which he intended to use only in the last ex- sank beneath the dark and distant hills. An awful 
tremity, in the event of a close encounter with the/gloom hung over the dreary scene ! The lreutenaat, 
rebels. ‘This weapon he found means to disengage: overpowered by chagrin, and worn out by fatigue, 
in one moment it flashed before the starting eyes of|sunk on his rude couch of fern aud heather, to seek a 
the pretended idiot; in the next it was buried to the|brief repose, when his unsettled slumb.cs wer dis- 
hilt in the nape of his neck. ‘The long and piercing} turbed by the tramp of many feet eatside the hovel, 


shriek of the wounded wretch, who, relaxing his) and the piteous groaus of soins persons, whom he 


hold, now lay rolling and bleeding on the earth, at-jconcluded to be the wounded of thot day's -action, 
tracted a small party of the rebels to the spot. be pat ne of the two men who had been left to guard him, 
lieutenant, surrounded and hemmed in by at least ajrepaired to the opeving of the hut, and, after holding 
dozen of pikes, was compelled to surrender. He w as|some converse with a party outside, W a tone (al- 
seized, disarmed, and hurried or rather dragged away, | though in a ianguage not understood by liver en- 
he knew not whither, by four of the party ; chi de + re: semed to imply command, the guard returned 


distant shouts of the infuriated rebels, thea cunt te the side of the rough bed of the captive, UdmMy ing, 
in close action with his party, mixing with the heart-|that the shelter of Uie hovel was require? for some 
ening cheers of his own men, as they sent in their|of their wounded comrades. Misety Jevels all dis- 
steady vollies, rung on his distracted ear, Each jtinetions! ‘The poor lis uteuani was preparing to res 
moment hurried him still farther from the scene of|sign his humble berth: Sat this the guard retused, 
action; but the regularity of the British fire, which) and even, iar spoc ful 1 tert ns, EXpress d his concern 
he could recoguise and distinguist: from the flurried|at the iaconverience the officer would be exposed to 


and only occasional discharges from the rebel arms, lin thi it wéserable place. Four unhappy wretches, 
cheered him with the hope that they had not materi-| with cur®shot wounds, were borne in, and a rude lit- 


ally suffered, but would maintain their ground until|ter of heather spreod for their repose. Buta night 
succour arrived. ‘I'o him this was but a melancholy lof horror ensued. Bac int thunders rolled aloug the 
consolation—his fate seemed fixed. Aftera harrass-| desolate ranyve of untains which surrom di i their 
ing march or rather run of two or three miles, within|/dismal glen, through which the moaning wind swe pt 


t 


the mazes of the irackless mountain, the prisoner and |in sad accordance with the piercing moans of the un- 
his escort descended into a wild and savage glen,|fortunate unattended ‘sufferers within this narrow 
which presented no other token of human h abitation |prison. As the night advanced, the elements seemed 
save a faint stream of dusky smoke, which stole|to be engaged in horrid conflict; the awful peals of 
along the heather, scarcely rising above its surface | thunder following eech other in rapid su 4 ssion, 
as it issued from a low heather-covered hovel, tow: irds| uaited in wild reverberation, while the vivid light- 


which the lieutenwot was conducted by his guard. juing seemed to bestow permanent illumination on 
After challenging tiose within, in the Irish language, |this contracted scene of human su{ferit g and terror! 


and receiving their answer, one of the escort proceed-|'The wounded wretches, agonized by pain, and tor- 
ed to blindfold his prisoner, by tying his handkerchief|mented by a burning thirst, cried aleud for water! 
over his eyes. The first and most “natural suspicion or a bullet to end their misery! But it was not until 
in the poor lieutenant’s mind was, that hid? last rent 


after midnight that the torrent, rushing from the 
moments in this mortal life had arrived; and he pre- 





mountains by a thousand rills, afforded a supply of 


pared to meet his fate in uncomplaining silence ; but|the grateful fluid, to the parched lips of the almest 
after the lapse of a few minutes, the bandage was expiring sufferers. Nor was it less acceptable to that 
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silent sufferer, the captive lieuten 
tion of the welcome draught 
on pouring a drop of whisky, 
ed on him to acce pt a piece oi bise 
remains of their last The ‘ite received 
these proofs of kin ssion of er 
titude; and was then the lessou, that pity 


one 1ards insisted 


fhis gu 


plu ider. 
Iness with an expre 


taught 
~ 


and humanity had yet a resting-place within the! 
rebel’s bosom. 

The night was one of unmiti 
the wretched hovel, and with the detachment on the 
distant mountain almost equally so. After a night|st 


i 


of care and anxious watchfuiness, their morning broke si 
without tale or tidings of the respected and now la- 
mented officer. The Dublin party proceeded on their 
march to he ad-q jarters, with the } inful convietion 


on their mind that their nt heutenant had tallen 
a victim to the 
W he a the fir 


through the crevices of the 


savage vengeance of the rebel Holt. 
st beains of the m t | 


4 ; 
rning 8 light Droke 
hovel’s roof, it disclosed 


a horrid scene. ‘T'wo of the unhappy wretches had 
rielded up their guilty spirits during the night, and's 
y I I ¥ g 


the others lay senseless to al! but the torment of their 
festering wounds. ‘The lieutenant implored 
guard to allow liim to enjoy the invigorating air of 
the early morn, if only fur a few minutes. His jaded 
senses required that relief: he had awoke froin fe 
ish dreams only to the keener reality of his error and 
misfortune. (Great was 1nd grati 
at finding his request complied with; and his guard 
was in the act of him to rise, when some 
voice of authority suspended the movement until the 





his surprise de 





assisting 
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i-| march, passive 


bandage was placed over his eyes: this done. he was 


Jed forth. So 
parted; and he fancied he 
tin tongue, uttered in a low tene 
time he had reached, according to 
dozen yards from the hovel’s entrane 
as if for the inspection of 
tator; afier which an order as 
authority, (putin the Irish languag 
few moments preparation, set the captive and his 
guard once more on ihe march. More than half an 
hour elapsed, during which period they were con- 
stantly ascending, ere the bandage was removed from 
the eyes of the lieutenant, when ie was invited t 
repose by the guard, which had been increased to four. 
He cast his eyes around, but sought in vain she scene 
of the last night’s horrors: all about him breathed 
peace and tranquillity. ‘They had reached a verdaat 
and sheltered spot, where 
freshed by the late rain, scented the 
ful perfume. The morning breeze, play 
burning cheek, revived, with almost magical eiTe« 
his physical powers; while the painful ce 

his hopeless captivity, and probable execution before 
that glorious sun which now rose in splendour over 


une persen appe vared to enter as he de- 
neard a prayer, in the La- 
of voice. By the 
iis calculation, a 
. he was halted, 
soine, to him invis:ble, spec- 
given, in a tone of 


> air with its « 
ing over his 


—) 
rave 


riainty ot 


e,) Ww hich, after a 


the blooming heather, re-! 


t,' much disinclined for 
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ut, into whose por-!chief, some second in authority, whose sangninary 


Would 


decree would meet with prompt obedience. 


e oth r prev iil- the Government consider his destitute family entitled 
, the slender to provision under 


all the circumstances of his fail- 
Stunned by these reflections, he resumed the 
ly, almost listle ssly, moving beside 
guard Wrapt in dee p and fioomy meditation. 
After a silent march “¢ two or three hours, they 
gradually wound their fi down the mountain 


ure ? 


otsteps 


gated horror within!side, and at length reac ved a secluded valley, through 


On the bank of this 
bin, of rude formation, two 
iture, in the projecting 
a moss-covered rock; the others hy walls 
of mud and straw; the roof securely thatched with 
rt There was an air of se- 

(which appeared to be shut 
out from human observation,) that rendered it a most 
fittin retreat. A tew domesticated goats 
browsed about, undisturbed in this peaceful little val- 
le y; all beyond and around which was wildness and de- 


which a narrow rivulet flowed. 
ream stood a ne r ¢ 
les being afforded by 1 
points of 
roduce of the soil. 


tne rou pi 


curity in this romantic spot, 


iF pl ice ot 


lation, As the party approached the cabin, three half- 
clad but robust chil iren ran forth, as if to ereet with 
their embrnces some anxiot sly- -expecte “| visite eS. 


sight of these little ones kindled all the father’s 
ys in the heart of the poor captive ; and when, 
proach, they accepted his proffered hands, 
little savages one by one his arms, 
while tears of fond recollection peured down his 
manly cheeks. ‘The mother of these children, who 
appeared for a moment at the door of the cabin to 
answer the inquiry of one of the guard, beheld this 
affecting sight with all a mother’s tenderness; and, 
retiring within the cabin, she returned in another 
minute with a large bason of milk and a piece of gir- 
dle-bread, which was respectfully presented to the 
lieut nant by one of his guards. Seated on the rivu- 
let’s bank, a rom the lowly dwelling, 


| 

ive 
feelin 
n nearer ap 
he took the 


short distance 


‘and surrounded by the children, he enjoyed in thank- 


fulness his humble and, as he imagined, his last repast. 
During this period of repose and refreshment, he per- 
ceived, as he thought, a degree of restless anxiety in 
the countenance of his guards, who had evidently ex- 


ipeeted to see some superior in that lonely valley. 


One of the two men who had so kindly relieved his 
wants the night before, ascended the mountain’s 
brow, at the desire of the woman; but returned to 
express, as the lieutenant supposed, (for the conver- 
sation was carried on in Itish,) his disappointment. 
A long consultation took place, the woman apparently 
urging delay, in which she was seconded by the 
guard who had passed the night at the hut, while the 
rangers who had that morning joined seemed 
any. ‘The lieutenant heard the 
word general mentioned as, on each oceasion, one or 
ther cf the party looked up the mountain track. 
After a racking suspense of nearly an hour's duration, 


twos 


the glistening mountain top should again set indark-|the guard moved slowly from the cabin, encircling 


ness, weighed heavily on his heart. All his attempts 


their prisoner, who moved his hands in grateful 


to stifle the thoughts of wife, of children, and of \thanks to the woman as he cast his last look on her 


they 


home, were vain; 


and could not, for a moment, be banished from his | party proceeded 
not but believe that histo the view as the impending rocks rose in awful and 


tortured breast. He could 


doom had that morning been pronounced. The party 


whose arrival at the hovel caused such a stir, and be- ithe noonday sun. 
fore whom he was led, blindfolded, for inspection, | pers, passed between the guards. 
the Rebel Chief, into whose power he|those who had that morning joined, and the undis- 


was, perhaps, 


predominated over all others, land the children. Lez 


aving the rivulet’s sidé, the 
d through the valley, which darkened 


either side, screening from sight 
Suspicious looks, and low whis- 
‘rhe impatience of 


abrup t masses on 


had so unguardedly thrown himself; or, if not the|guised reluctance of the others, to execute’ some im- 
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portant order, of which he was, of course, the object, | liis kneeling posture, they instantly ran towards him 
left no doubt om the lievtenant’s mind as to his ap-/and renewed their caresses, 

proaching fate. Not more than a quarter of an hour; * O spare his life, husband of my heart!” cried the 
had elapsed since they left the cabin, the direct dis-; Woman, O father of my children have mercy 
tance from which could not have exceeded a furtong,|upon him! On my bare knees, I ask it.” 

when, after a brief altercation between his guards,) The poor children, seeing their mother on her 
one of those of the preceding night approached to) knees, in the attitude of supplication, happily uncon- 
his side, and, with evident emotion, announced that|scious of the awful cause, knelt beside her; and, 
*¢ their march had ended!’ a sentence which struck |eatching the infection of her tears, put up their little 
on the ear of the captive as the signal for immediate hands, and cried aloud—* O father, father !” 

death. His heart for a moment sank under the The husband advanced towards his captive with 
shock ; the colour forsook his manly countenance as| haughty stride and scornful brow, while his quiver- 
the thoughts of all most dear to him rushed en his) ing lip and moistened eye betrayed his better feelings. 
distracted memory: he cast his eyes towards the; + Look!” said he, while his varied passions al- 
blue unclouded heavens, which shone like a narrow} most choked his utteranee—** Look upon that poor 
streak of light above the horrid chasm, and on his} woman! now pleading, on her knees, for the life of 
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knees resigned himself to silent prayer! With his 
face buried in his hands, he remained undisturbed 
for several minutes, and almost unconscious of ex- 


istence, when he felt himself gently enfolded in the | 


arms of some kind benevolent being. Oa opening 
his eyes, he beheld, kneeling beside him, a venerable 
looking man, in soiled and faded black clothes, who, | 


him who eame, under a mean discuise, into the last 
wretched retreat your cruel government has left us— 
‘our wild and desolate mountains—to destroy the life 
of her husband! her on!y support or protection on 
earth ! and throw these poor innocents, destitute and 
despised, on a hard unfeeling world. Behold the 
Reset Curr! the proscribed, the hated Horr! 


with all the fervency of the priestly profession, en-- whose blood you were sworn to shed, now before 


treated him to accept the consolations of religion in, 
these his last moments of life! 

The guards, on the approach of the priest, had 
withdrawn to some short distance; but as the 
doomed one cast his bewildered glance around, he 
perceived one of them armed with his own double- 
barrelled gun. Hitherto he had anticipated a horrid 
and ignominious death by the pike or the halter; it 
was therefore a relief to the gallant soldier’s mind, 
to think (as appearances indicated) that he would at 
least meet a soldier’s death! Even that thought 
brought its consolation. Grateful for the attentions 
of the reverend Father, he felt al] the diiliculty of de- 
clining, without offence, his spiritual aid; but the 
kind pastor, availing himself of the privilege of his 
sacred office, to extend the respite between life and 
death to the latest possible moment, listened to those 
communications on his worldly aflairs which the) 
afflicted lieutenant thought fit to confide tohim. He 
was requested to write to his wife (whom her devo- 
ted husband already considered a forlorn widow) all 
the circumstances of his capture, his sufferings, and | 
ultimate fate! Then taking a kind farewell of the 
deepl y-aflect« d priest, he declared to his approaching 
executioners his readiness to meet his fate. With 
trembling hands and palpitating heart, the good pas-| 
tor took on himself the last sad office of placing the 
bandage over the eyes of the victim; and, with a 
fervent benediction and invocation to divine mercy, 
was about to hurry from the horrid scene, when the 
shriek ofa female voice—the eries of ** Stop ! Srop | 
—the sound of fast approaching footsteps—fixed him 
to the spot. Standing, with uplifted arms and ex-| 
posed breast, in front of the kneeling lieutenant, he | 
suspended the execution. In another minute, the 
bandage was torn from the captive’s eyes by that 
generous woman who had so lately and kindly re-| 


you! These’”—pointing to the papers of which the 
lieutenant had been despoiled the previous day— 
‘‘inform me of al] your plans! and this proclamation 
shows for whaf you sought my blood. Oh,” added 
the rebel in a subdued and melancholy tone, “ one 
half of this reward would have transported me and 
mine to a far distant land of liberty; but nothing but 
my blood will satisfy vour rulers. You see, sir,” 


isaid the chief, scornfully, * that we can yet defend 


ourselves !”" 

The lieutenant would not condescend to offer a 
word in vindication of his share in the expedition ; 
and, scorning to supplicate for life with such an 
enemy, he folded his arms, and coolly said—* I am 
in your power, chief—take your revenge !”” 

The peculiarly broad Scotch accent in which these 
words were uttered seemed to startle the rebel; who 
hastily called one of the guards to his side, who 
received from his chief some angry rebuke, and a 
command to order the others to fall back, Turning 
to the lieutenant, he again addressed him, saying— 

‘* No, sir—your life is now safe! but had you been 
an Jrishman, as your name implies,* by Him whe 
died for us on the cross, you should have been shot 
like a dog, and your bones left to bleach on the 
wildest crag of our naked mountain! As it is, your 
life is no Jonger in danger. Thank that broken- 
hearted woman for the delay that saved it. She saw 
you caress her children; she felt that you were a 
father; and for the sake of that father, who, God 
knows how soon, may stand in need of all their 
prayers, she pleaded for your life; and it is now 
granted.” 

The rebel chief then raised his still kneeling wife, 
and pressed her fondly to his heart; then, turning 
once more to the captive, said— 

** You must be content te remain our prisoner, and 





lieved his necessities. She was followed by a stern|share our mountain misery for a few days. The 
but care-worn looking man, in plain attire, but armed | same men who have been your guards shall remain 
at all points, whose angry chidings could not, for a/ with you, as well to preventescape as to protect you 
moment, arrest her humane purpose. After him 
crept the children, with fearful step; and when they; * ‘The Lieutenant bore the name of a family pe- 
saw their mother raise the drooping lieutenant from | culiarly obnoxious to the Irish in those days. 
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against the vengeance of others. The blood of five 
poor s vals lies on your head, and those who sent you ; 
but fear nothing from me.” 

. 


wn, taking up a ehild in each arm, whom he 
alternately kissed, he strode away towards the solitary 
eabin, closely followed by his wife. “The good 


pri th ; of joy in his eyes, took an arm of 
the | ant in kind st pport, w ho on the other bore 
the nore child of this ill-fated pair, whose little 
, " entwined round his neck. In this order, 
followed by the oe . the whole party re ached the 
miset eabin, into an inner apartment of which the 
lieu 1: the Interior, ce¢ nsisting of three 
cou h er pr nted a mel incholy pic- 
ture « of danger and privation to which 
thi { lef id’ h Lb en reduced. Here, 
left his re ti the poor captive found leisure 
to contemplate his strange and anomalous situation. 
But, half an } r before, the doomed and detested 
enemy—now the trdoned and protected cucst of the 
rebel chief. While pondering on the strange events 
of the last twenty-four hours, and still half doubtful 
of his ultimate fate, one of the men left to guard him 
broke in on his reveries, to intimate that the priest 
was about totake his departure, and had obtained the 
chief's lea r ve the lieutenant’s commands. 
The worthy man ent 1; and, having expressed his 
joy at the hay t ination of the captive’s late 
heavy trial ! $s promise to write to the 
wite of offies But ow to announce the glad 
tidings of his safety? 

* My) - | the priest, “into these wild 
sce s i $ Ww ace nilshed. J] am pe rmitted to 
c i t i your pers val safety— 
mn Il know n Led into these dreary regions in 
the ke t { even sol must return on 
quitting t valley. Miles must be traversed ere I 
gain my well-known read, and then the light of 
heaven wil! restored to me. Though death and 
danger stand in our path, the ministers of our religion 
dare not deny the Christian’s rite whenever it is de- 
manded—even to the guilty outlaw. Farewell, 
stranger! Your bidding shall be faithfully per- 
formed. And, O may the merey of the rebel teach 

r heart the les of pity and forgive ness! Hea- 
en p sper \ ” 

In a few 3 the noise of a horse’s footsteps 
ealled the attent of the lieutenant, who, peeping 

the single prxne which formed the window of 
hi prison, bel ld tk 1 pastor depart with ban- 
daged eyes, taking the route up the mountain’s side 
by which he had himself that morning descended. 
The horse was led by one of the ragged crew, while 


nother walked beside it, exched armed with a pike 
Exhansted by fatigue and anxiety, the 


prisoner sought that repose which his late sufferings 


demanded And here we must leave him—secure 
at least of life—to take a view of what was passing 
in the capital. 

On the evening of that eventful day, the defeated 
party reael Dublin. The sergeant who took the 
command, on supposed massacre of his officer, 
was next day examined before a privy council, to 
whom he gave a cireumstartial account of all the 
events of their brief but calamitous expedition. Ren- 


dered furic by fresh defeat, and disappointed ven- 
sanguinary party, to whose dominions 


the destinies of unhappy Ireland had been too long 


geance, that 
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committed, were loud in their demand for fresh sac- 
trifices. All moderate measures, all invitations to 
leoneession and surrender, were denounced; and 
| vengeance e was their ery! - Alas! against whom? 
A poor unfortanate outeast, who seorned their power ; 
but yet one whom a word of kind promise would 
jhave broucht a voluntary captive within the castle- 
igates. Blood had already been profusely shed—ac- 
leursed martial law, with all its horrors, had conta- 
|minated and despoiled the land. Executions, attended 
lwith all the brutalizing and diseusting butecheries 
consequent to a conviction for high treason—the 
| fi meine, be heading and embowelling, (literally per- 
| formed,) had stained and polluted every leading street 
jof the metropolis. Yet was there one party unsated, 
| whose ery was still—** More blood!” A fresh ex- 
pedition to the mountains, consisting of one thousand 
|light troops, was recommended ; a renewed procla- 
mation issued, increasing the reward for Holt’s body, 
dead or alive, toe One THousanp eutneas!!! anda 
| free pardon to his betrayer or assassin. ‘These had 
scarcely been posted on the walls of the city, when 
lintelligence reached the family of the lieutenant of 
|his perfect safety, with the addition that he owed his 
life to the clemency of the generous Holt! The 
letter, written by the priest to the lieutenant’s wife, 
appeared in all the papers; many of the proclama- 
tions were, in the course of that night, torn down or 
defaced, and songs and placards in favour of the 
brave Holt substituted. All this was wormwood to 
that edious party whose names will descend to pos- 
terity with merited execration. 

The untalented, but merciful and humane Earl 
Hardwicke, was the Viceroy of that day; who, fol- 
lowing the counsels of the British Cabinet, had 
hitherto resigned himself to the guidance of the do- 
minant party, but now called to his confidence and 
aid the few enlightened patriots who boldly with- 
stood their country’s degradation, and proudly main- 
tained their independent station, untainted by bigotry, 
unsubdued by corruption, and unawed by those ter- 
rors which sent to exile or the grave so many_of the 
friends of freedom and of law. Under their advice, 
\the plan of a general amnesty was drawn up, in order 
ito be submitted to the British government, and one 
|which would embrace the greater number of the de- 
\luded rebel party that yet remained in arms. This 
measure was, of course, warmly opposed by those 
| whose trade was diseord, who lived on the distrac- 
itions of their common country; but was hailed by 
the more humane and politic as a coming blessing to 

the long distracted nation. 

In the course of a week the lieutenant himself 
jarrived at the headquarters of his regiment, having 
[been unconditionally released. He reported that, 
|within the last few days of his captivity, an impor- 
tant change in his treatment had taken place: his 
gun had been restored to him, together with his 
watch and other property ; he had been allowed the 
range of the mountains, with only one man as his 
escort, and him he considered more as a protector 
than a guard, The chieftain’s band" had been dis- 


solved, and had retired by numbers each night to 
their different destinations ; but few remained of the 
once powerful Holt’s rebel party; and those appa- 
rently his own relations or dependents. 

The chief himself disappeared fora few days; but, 
on his return to his lonely cabin, he hastily removed 
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his family, and, within a few minutes from their de- 
parture, the humble fabric was consigned to the 
flames! Holt, seizing the arm of the lieutenant, and 

ointing to the blaze, exclaimed—* Behold, sir, the 


ast poor shelter of the rebel chief is now destroyed !| 
shall guide you to| 


You are free! Your guard 
within a short distance of a military post. We 
have now nothing to conceal; and you will travel 
with open eyes. Farewell.” 

The lieutenant expressed his sense of this gene- 
rous conduct; and, taking the chieftain’s hand, be- 
stowed a grateful pressure, as he bade him farewell, 
wishing him happier days. 

* One week more sir,” replied Holt, ** and I shall 
ve happier, or in my grave!’ Then, pressing the 
officer’s hand, he hastily withdrew. 

A few days subsequent to thelieutenant’s return, 
an unusual bustle and whispering in the castle and 
its purlieus, indicated that some important event had 
occurred. The preparation for the march of the bat- 
talion of light infantry for the Wicklow Mountains 
were all at once suspended ; and, to add to the sur- 
prise of speculators, a regiment of Highlanders, 
which had long occupied the position on the new line 
of road in that district, for the defence of the works, 
was called in. The usual conjectures—a French 
fleet off Bantry Bay, or Loughswilly, or Galway, 
formed the gossip of the passing hour; but, in another 
day, the mystery was cleared up, by the public an- 
nouncement, that the rebel general, Holt, was a 
prisoner in Dublin castle ! 

The lovers of military law, and of the atrocities 
which that law sanctioned, were rejoicing in the 
prospect of another victim, when their hopes and ex- 
pectations were suddenly checked, by a piece of 
intelligence, which set the **loyal’’ in a frenzy : no 
less than that Holt had made his peace with Go- 
vernment, and was to be allowed to depart, himself 
and family, to the colonies, under his Majesty’s par- 
don, and at the expense of the Crown! 

It was not until the lapse of some weeks that all 
the circumstances of the surrender of this extraordi- 
nary character became known; and, as they were of 
a romantic, and rather heroic description, the name 
of Holt obtained a degree of honourable celebrity for 
the while, which his former fortunes could not have 
promised ; while they threw a veil of pity over his 
past errors. 

On the dispersion of his followers, he collected, 
from the various places of concealment in which they 
had for years been secreted, whatever remained of 
his once respectable property; and having released 
the officer, and restored those articles, of which he 
had been deprived, he removed his family to some 
place of safety; then, assuming the plain dress of 
the ordinary farmers of that county, found means of 
eluding all the military posts and patrols during a 
rapid night march, and arrived in the suburbs of 
Dublin, unobserved and unknown. Here, it would 
appear, he must have remained a day or two in se- 
cret, collecting such information as the newspapers 
afforded, or as his private friends in the city could 
convey. He learned the safe arrival of the lieuten- 
ant, and saw the fresh proclamation for his appre- 
hension or death, in which his person was (fortun- 
ately for him) most inaccurately described ; a copy 
of which he found no difficulty in obtaining. With 


that in his pocket, and a paper, written by a friend, 
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in the name of Fitzpatrick, addressed to Mr. H 
a magistrate of the county of Wicklow, (and a gen- 
tleman holding a confidential office under the Crown,) 
in which offers were made to give some important 
intelligence respecting the rebel Holt, he boldly rode 
off tor that gentleman’s residence, situated about fif- 
|teen miles from Dublin. This was a daring. pro- 
ceeding of Holt, in his native country too; but he had 
| set his life upon the hazard, 

| Arriving at an early hour in the forenoon, he found, 
| paraded in front of the mansion, the corps of yeo- 
‘manry, Which the magistrate commanded, many of 
}whom had been within the length of the rebel’s pike 
lin the hour of action; but before whose gaze their 
llate formidable chief now quietly passed unheeded, 
to present his credentials to the servant in waiting. 

In a few minutes he was summoned to the study 
of Mr. H——, whom he found at his table, amidst a 
mass of papers, the most prominent of which was 
the new proclamation. ‘The chimney-rack was filled 
with arms of al! descriptions; and the captain’s 
holster pistols, which he had just finished loading, 
lay beside him on his table. He eyed Holt with a 
scrutinizing glance as he entered, but could perceive 
nothing in his calm and quiet appearance to excite 
fear or suspicion; however, tu shew that he was not 
to be taken by surprise, he took up one of his pistols, 
as if examing the priming, remarking that “ in these 
times, it behoved every one to be on his guard ; and 
now, Mr. Fitzpatrick, be seated.” Holt drew his 
chair close to the magistrate’s table, whose hand 
still rested on his pistol, and who thus continued— 
* You tell me in this letter that the person of Holt is 
| known to you ?” 
| «Perfectly, sir, as well as my own brother's! I 
have known him from childhood,’ answered the 
rebel. 

“* Look, then, at this description,” said the magis- 
trate, offering the proclamation to Holt. 

*T have one, sir,” (unfolding that which he had 
brought from town,) ‘and certainly see some slight 
difference; but to me all descriptions are unneces- 
sary; and, furthermore, sir, I can now give you a 
solemn assurance that I have the means of placing 
the rebel in your hands!” 

«Then the reward shall, in that case, be yours; 
but why not have given information at the castle? 
when a sufficient force might have been sent with 
you to ensure his capture.” 

‘Force, captain! ah, no! Holt never can be taken 
by foree! You shall shortly know my reasons for 
making you the instrument of his capture; but for 
myself, 1t is not the temptation of the high reward 
that leads me to surrender him; for,O God! ’tis 
hard to give up a fellow-creature to an ignominious 
| death, for the sake of paltry gold! to sacrifice a bro- 
|ken-hearted, and, perhaps, penitent man and his in- 
nocent family, for the Jucre of money ; not a guinea 
of which could ever bring luck or grace on the be- 
trayer. No, sir, there are higher and better motives 
for my appearance here—the peace and tranquility 
of the country I love.” 

“Whatever are your motives, Mr. Fitzpatrick, I 
trust you do not mean to deceive or baffle us; if you 
do, sir, we have our remedy, you know. You should 
recollect that this rebel has been for years the terror 
of our country, the enemy of his King and his Go- 
vernment.” 
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+ No, sir?” suddenly exelaimed Holt, with anen-|he entertained towards the daring rebel gradually 
ergy that rath r startled the gagistrate, “ of the Go-| yielded to sentiments of pity for his misfortunes, and 





rernment only—not of the Ainge! tis my belief,;admiration at his magnanimity. Ardenthy did he 
that were the | | Lieutenant to ¢ the poor man lk ng to suave him; but there was a bigoted council, 
his lif nd y, he w i withdraw forever from)and justly exasperated Government, to be won over 
the scene of his terimes, and trom the country, In| to the side of mercy. His chief h pe rested on the 
whieh he has now neither house nor home, fiend nor| well-known humanity of the Lord Lieutenant.- To 
protector.” jsee his Excellency—to make the first impression— 

* That may be your opinion, sir; but no terms will| was the great object of the magistrate’s solicitude. 
ever be made with the rebel until he is in the power| A pledge once given by the humane Hardwicke, 
of Government; for what security could he olfer for would ensure the safety of the rebel’s life. His re- 
his compliance, even supposing that the Lord Lieu- solve was instantaneous. Ringing his bell, he or- 
tenant ha y consented to accept of bis submis- dered four horses for Dublin, without a moment's 
sion on these terms t” delay; and intimated to Holt the necessity for his 

IT's honour, sit!’ replied the rebel, with an em- being confined to the house till his return; assuring 
phasis which in an instant raised a feeling of suspi- bim that his name should not be divulged, and that 
cion in the magistrate’s mind that he was conversing, no restraint, beyond confinement to the House, would 
if not with Holt himself, with some one of his band be imposed on him, ‘The officer next in command of 
in the immediate confidence of the chief. He grasp- the troops was called in, and informed that the 


ed his pistol, while he alternately glanced at the s/renger had made some important disclosures, and 
description given in the proclamation and the form had still further communications to make to Govern- 
and features of his visiter; then fixing his full dark ment, and must not be lost sight of for one instant; 
yet unmoved and firm countenance of the but no questions were to be asked or answered, ex- 
stranger, authoritatively demanded— ceptas to his personal wants, which the servants 

*And pray, sir, who are you that thus so confi- were ordered to attend to. With a mind oppressed 
- of the rebel chief?” by anxiety, but still not wholly divested of hope, the 


i 


eye on the 


dently vouch for the honour 
“ Himself!'—the unfortunate Hoxr !”’ worthy magistrate set off for Dublin Castle; and, in 
The magistrate attempted to raise the pistol, on the course of a long and secret audience with the 

ug | 


which his hand had for some time rested; but ere ne Lord Lie utenant and Chief Secretary, he rendered a 


could accomplish the movement, one was close to full and, of course, the most favourable account of 
his head, in the firm grasp of the rebel’s hand, who, his most extraordinary interview that morning with 
in a tone of humility and supplication, cried— the Rebel Chief, concluding with the announcement 


“* Easy, easy, captain! Your hand, sir, must not of his unconditional submission to his Excellency’s 
be soiled by my poor blood; or, if it must be so, we clemency. Pity, mercy, and sound policy prevailed 
die together! Uearme, sit. [ promised to explain over all narrow or vengeful feelings. ‘The pledge 
you the instrument of the rebel’s cap- was given; and Mr. H—— that evening returned to 
ture. You have been a blessing to our poor country his mansion, the joyful messenger of pardon and of 
under all its misfortunes, and often arrested the hand peace. 
of the murderer from the throat of his unresisting Next morning, without any parade, or even an 
victim. Unable to check the atrocities you hourly escort of troops, the magistrate conveyed Holt in his 
witnessed, without compromising your own character carriage to Dublin Castle, where, for safety, he was 
for loyally, (that hackneyed cant-word of the tyrants lodged in the apartments appropriated for State pri- 
of our island,) you have seen our poor houses in soners. 
flames—our herds destroyed or plundered, ovr crops; Every information which the grateful Holt could 
trampled upon—and ourselves hunted Jike wild afford was given with fidelity, and with no ordinary 
beasts, by a brutal foreign soldiery, or the still more show of talent, shrewdness, and good sense, during 
savage native yeomanry let loose upon us to drive us his several examinations before the Privy Council. 
to that rebellion which the Government itself pro-| He acted as guide to the band of general and engi- 
voked. You have seen all this; but you, sir, never neer officers who proceeded to the Wicklow Moun- 
wantonly oppressed us. Not a stick of your planta-|tains to examine the various positions in which the 
tions, not a hair of your cattle, nor a sheaf of your rebel chief for so many years had sustained himself. 
crops, have ever th en injared or plundered by me or, Passes through apparently unfathomable gulphs, 
mine. Whilst others were the firebrands to keep (the mere existence of which rested but on traditional 
alive the flame of the rebellion, you, sir, were always accounts)—by means of which, communications 
the peace-muker to mediate between the weak mis-| were held with distant posts with a rapidity which 
guided rebel and the all-powerful Government. To |bafiled all professional calculation—were explored 
you, sir, | surrender myself !—do all you can to pro-|under his guidance. New lines of road, branching 
tect my poor wife and children, then dispose of me/joff from the great military way then in progress, 


as you please.” were suggested and marked out by the intelligent 

Then drawing from beneath his coat another pis-| Holt, as opening a ready access to the very heart of 
tol, he placed the muzzles of both towards his ow n|the mountain recesses. These, and every other set- 
breast, while he thrust them forward to the hands of| vice he could render, were his peace-ollering and 
the magistrate, saying, “* Now, sir, the Rebel Holt ts| atonement for past offences, and an humble testimony 


your defenceless prisone ,” jof gratitude for Royal clemency. 


A thousnad conflicting feelings agitated the breast) In another month the fallen chieftain, from the 
of the magistrate, a man whose humanity was equal ldeck of the vessel which ¢ conveyed this wretched 
to his courage, (and both were unquestionable.) All| family to a far distant shore, cast a long and linger- 
that rancorous feeling which, a few moments before, |ing look on the blue hills of romantic Wicklow, the 
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scene of his triumph and of his sorrows; and, press- 
ing to his bosom the faithful partner of his past perils 
and future fortunes, he bestowed a tear and a blessing 
on the country of his heart. 


Frou Chambers’ Journal. 


A PEEP AT THE STAFFODSHIRE Pot- 
TERIES:- 


Some of the greatest distinctions amongst the 
people of this country arise from the trades and con- 
sequent habits of different districts. ‘The weaving 
and cotton spinning swains of Lancashire, the miners 
of werbyshire and Cornwall, the mechanics of Shel- 
field and Birmingham, the carpet-weavers ef Kidder- 
minster, and ribbon-weavers of Coventry, the potiers 
of Staffordshire, the keelmen of Newcastie-on-Tyae, 
the colliers of that neighbourhood, the shephe ol 
the North and the shepherds of the South Downs, 
the agricultural peasantry, each and all have their 
own peculiat characteristics of personal aspect, lan- 
guage, tastes and toue of mind, which it would be 
worth while to trace out aud record. Jt would 
have the good effect of making the dililerent dis- 
tricts better acquainted with each other, and would 
present features that would surprise many who ima- 
gine themselves pretty familiar with the population 
of their native land. We will answer jor it that 


there are few who have any accurate or lively idea of 


that singular district which furnishes us with the 
earthenware we are daily using, from the common 
red flower-pot to the most superb table-services of 
porcelain, trom the child’s plaything of a deer or 
lamb resting under a highly verduous crockery tree, 
to the richest ornaments for the mantel-piece, or 
chaste and beautiful copies of the Portland or Bar- 
berini vase. Who has a knowledge of this district ? 
Who is aware that it covers with its houses and 
factories a tract of ten miles in leugth, three or four 
in width, and that in it a population of upwards of 
70,000 persons is totally engaged in making pots, 
that cooks and scullions all over the world may enjoy 
the breaking ofthem? Such, however, is the reputed 
extent and population of the Staffordshire Potteries. 

The general aspect of the Potteries is striking, 
The great extent of workmen’s houses, street alter 
street, all of one size and character, has a singular 
effect on the stranger. From the vicinity to the 
moorlands and to the Peak of Derbyshire, the country 
in which the Potteries are situated is diversified with 
Jong ridges of considerable elevation, and intervening 
vallies, and to those who travel through it by night, 


presents a remarkable appearance. ‘I'he whole re-| 


gion appears one of mingled light and darkness. 
Lights are seen scattered all over a great extent in 
every direction—some burning steadily, others huge 
fliting flames, as if vomited from the numerous 
mouths of furnaces or pits on fire. Some are far 
below you, some glare aloft as in mountainous holds. 


They see a country which in its natural features is 
| pleasing, bold to a certain degree, and picturesque to 
a still greater. ‘There is the infont ‘I'vent, a small 
stream winding down from its source in the moor 
lands towards the lovely grounds of ‘lrentham, the 
seat of the Duke of Sutherland, through a fine ex- 
|panded aud winding valley, beyond which rises the 
lheathy heads of moorland hills towards Leek. 
} Among and between the pottery towns are scattered 


jwell cultivated fields, and the houses of the wealthy 
; 


} 


putters, in sweet situations, and enveloped in noble 
jtrees; but the towns themselves are strange enough. 
As you overlook them from some heivlit, they appear 

huge stretches of conglome rated brick houses, che ily 
of one size and kind, intersPersed with, here and 
there, a much larger one, with great square manu- 
actories; with tail engine chimneys vomiting black 

1 conical erections, 

much like those of glass manufactories, which are 
the pot-hoveis in which they bake their wares in 
As you advance, new character- 
Except just 


volumes of simoke, and with tal 





ovens or furnaces. 
istics present themselves at every step. 
in the centre of each town—for, to use the lofiy lal- 
cvage of a historian of the Potteries, they are a cale- 
nation of several towns, thouch the dwellings of oue 
reach preity near to those of the other, as Lane-hud, 
Lane-Delph, Stoke, Shelton, tiauley, Burslem, 
Turstal, &c.—You see no good shops, or houses 
which indicate a middie class, such as, in fact, the 
majority of common towns are composed of, ‘There 
are, generally speaking, but two classes of houses as 
of people—the thousands of those of the working 
order, and the fine massy and palace-like abodes of 
the wealthy employers. In the outskirts, and par- 
ticnlarly about Lane-End, you find an odd juinble of 
liouses, gardens, yards, heaps of cinders and scoria 
from the works, clay-pils, clay-heaps, roads made of 
broken pots, blacking and soda-water bottles that 
perished prematurely, not being able to bear * the 
lfurnace of afiliction,’” and so are cast out * to be 
trodden under foot of man;” garden walls partly 
raised of bauks of black earth crumbling down 
again, partly an attempt at a post-and-rail, with some 
dead gorse thrust under it; but more especially by 
piles of seggars, that is, a yellowish looking sort of 
stone pot, having mueh the aspect of a bushel-mea- 
sure, ia Which they bake their pottery ware. Many 
of these seggars are piled up also into walls uf sheds 
land pig-stys. ‘The prospects which you get as you 
jmarch along, particulariy between one town and 
another, consist chiefly of coal-pits, and huge steam- 
engines to clear them of water, clay-pits, brick- 
yards, ironstone mines, and new roads making and 
hollows levelling with the inexhaustible material of 
jthe place, fragments ot stoneware. 

As you proceed, you find, in the dirtiest places, 
troops of dirty childrea, and, if it be during working 
hours, you will see few people besides. You pass 
jlarge factory after factory, which are generally built 
round a quadrangle with a great arcliway of approach 
for people and waggons. ‘There you see a chaos of 


crates and casks in the quadrangle; and in the win- 





The darkness exaggerates the apparent heights and | dows of the factory next the street, earthenware of all 
depths at which these flames appear, and you ima-!sorts piled up, cups, saucers, mugs, jugs, tea-pots, 
gine yourself ina much more rugged and wild region | mustard-pots, inkstands, pyramids and basins, patuted 
than you really are. Daylight undeceives you in|dishes and beautifully enamelled china dishes and 
this respect, but yet reveals scenery that to the{covers, and, ever and anon, a giant jug, filling half a 
greater number of passengers is strange and new. | window with its bulk, and fit only to hold the beer 
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of a Brobdignag monarch. In smaller factories, and| been noted for the freedom of their opinions, as well 
house windows, you see similar displays of wares of|as for the roughness of their manners. But ia this 
a common stamp; copper-lustre jugs, and tes things,| latter respect they are daily improving. Nearly 
as they call them, of tawdry colouring and coarse| twenty years ago, we have seen some things there 
quality, and heaps of figures of dogs, cats, mice, men,| which made us stare. We have seen a whole mob 
sheep, goats, horses, cows, &c,, &e., all painted in| men, women, and children, collect round a couple o 
flaring tints laid plentifully on; painted pot marbles,| young Quaker ladies, and follow them along the 
and drinking mugs for Aane, and Charlotte and| streets in perfect wonder at their costume; and we 
William, with their names upon them in letters of} have seen a great potter walk straight through a 
pink or purple, or, where the mugs are of poreelain,| group of ladies, on the footpath, in his white apron 
in letters of gold. | and dusty clothes, instead of stepping off the path ; 
While you are thas advancing, and making your)and all that with the most perfect air of ianocent 
observations, you will generally find your feet on a} simplicity, as if it were the most proper and polite 
good foot-path, paved with the flat sides of a darkish| thing in the world. We also remarked at that time 
sort of brick; but, ever and anon, you will also find) that scarcely a dog was kept by the workmen but it 
your soles crunching and grinding on others, com-|was a bull-dog; a pretty clear indication of their 
posed of the fragments of cockspurs, stilts and tri-| prevailing tastes. But their chapels and schools, 
angles, or, in other words, of little white sticks ofjtemperance societies, and literary societies, and 
pot, which they put between their wares in the fur-| mechanics’ institutions, have produced their natural 
nace, to prevent them from ruuning together, Youjeffects, and there is no reasou to believe that the 
pass the large and handsome mansions of the master) population of the Potteries is behind the population 
potters, standing amid the ocean of dwellings of|of other manufacturing districts in manners or morals. 
their workmen, You meet huge barrels on wheels,| Were it otherwise, indeed, a world of social and re- 
white with the overflowing of their contents, which |ligious exertion would have been made in vain. It 
is slip, or the materials for earthenware in a liquid{is not to be supposed that such men as the Wedg- 
state as it comes from the milis where it is ground ;| woods, the Spodes, the Ridgways, the Meighs, &c. 
and at the hour of leaving the factories for meals, or|&ec., men who not only have acquired princely for- 
for the night, eut pour and swarm about you men in}tunes there, but have laboured to diffuse the influence 
long white aprons, all whitened themselves as if| of their intelligence and good taste around them with 
they had been working amongst pipe-clay, young| indefatigable activity, should have worked to no pur- 
women in troops, and boys without number. All|pose. Nay, the air of growing cleanliness and com- 
this time imagine yourself marching beneath great) fort, the increase of more elegant shops, of banks, 
clouds of smoke, and breathing various vapours of, and covered markets, are of themselves evidence of 
arsenic, muriatic acid, sulphur, and spirits of .tartar,|increased refinement, and therefore of knowledge. 
and you will have some fasfe and smell, as well as a| Ove proof of the growth of knowledge we could not 
view, of the Potteries; and, notwithstanding all|help smiling at the otherday. We had noticed some 
which, they are as healthy as any manufacturing| years ago that a public-house with the sign of a 
district whatever. leopard was always called the Spotted Cat; nobody 
Such is a tolerable picture of the external aspect of| knew it by any other name; but now, such is the 
the Potteries, but it would be very imperfect still, if}advance of natural history, that, as if to eradicate 
we did not point out al] the large chapels that are|the name of spotted cat for ever, the figure of the 
seattered throughout the whole region, and the plas-| beast is dashed out by the painter’s brush, and the 
tering of huge placard on placard on almost every | words, The Leopard, painted ia large letters, in its 
blank wall, and at every street corner, giving you, stead. 
notice of —plays, and horse riders, and raffles? No:| As in most populous districts, the Methodists have 
but of sermons upon sermons; sermons here, ser-|here done much to improve and reform the mass. 
mons there, sermons every where! There are ser-|John Wesley planted his church here, and his dis- 
mons for the opening of schools and chepels, ser-|ciples, under the various names of Wesleyans, New 
mons for aiding the infirmary, for Sunday sehools|and Primitive Methodists,are numerous. The New 
and infant schools, announcements of missionary | Methodists have in Shelton one of the largest chapels 
meetings and temperance meetings, and, perhaps, for|they have in the kingdom. The very Christian 
political meetings also, for it is difficult to say whe-| names abounding here seem to imply.that there has 
ther the spirit of religion or politics flourishes most|long been in the people a great veneration for the 
in the district. |Seriptures. In no part of the country do the names 
The Potteries are, in fact, one of the strongholds of| of the Old Testament so much prevail. We verily 
dissent and democracy. Nine-tenths of the popula-| believe that a complete catalogue of the population 
tion are dissenters. ‘The towns have sprung up} would present a majority of such names. Every 
rapidly, and, comparatively, in a few years, and the | other naine that you meet is Moses, or Aaron, Elisha, 
inhabitants naturally associate themselves with popu-} Daniel, or Job. This peculiarity may be seen in the 
lar opinions both in government and religion. They| names of almost all the potters of eminence, It is 
do not belong to the ancient times, nor therefure to| Josiah and Aaron Wedgwood, Josiah Spode, Enoch 
the ancient order of things. ‘They seem to have as; Wood and Aaron Wood, Jacob Warburton, Elijah 
little natural alliance with aristocratic interests and| Mayer, Ephraim Chatterley, Joshua Heath, Enoch 
establishments of religion as America itself. This} Booth, Ephraim Hobson, Job Meigh, &c. &c. Fen- 
people, indeed, are a busy swarm, that seem to have] ton the poet, who was from Fenton in the Potteries, 
sprung out of the ground on which they tread, and| was Elijah Fenton. 
elaim as much right to mould their own opinions as} But if the potters heve been fond of ancient and 
to mould their own pottery. ‘The men have always| patriarchal names, they have been equally fond of 
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modern improvements and discoveries in their art;/ment. his reason, were all in perpetual conflict, and 
and when we recollect that little more than a century | impelling him in ever-varying directions! 
ago the Potteries were mere villages, their wares} And so he pilgrimed it on through life, latterly, 
rude, their names almost unknowa in the country,|in his native vale of Glamorgan, with a walking-stick 
and now behold the beauty and variety of their/higher than his head, and a wallet of books and 
articles, which they send to every part of the world,| papers across his shoulder. Often he might be seen, 
not excepting China itself; when we see the vast/like Ben Jonson, with a book in one hand and his 
population here employed and maintained in comfort, | towel in the other. When he had learned to fabri- 
the wealth which has been accumulated, and the|cate his thoughts ard fancies into Welsh phrase and 
noble warehouses full of earthenware of every de-|metre, he entered the Bardic order atter the rites 
scription, we must feel that there is no part of Eng-|transmitted from the Druids, and was then every- 
land in which the spirit and enterprise of the nation| where welcomed by the Cymry, for the sake of the 
have been more conspicuous. song, the Englyn, or the tale of old times. He also 
wooed the muse, not unsuccessfully, in English ; 
and having attracted attention by some electionecring 
verses, he was presently encouraged to give to the 
public two volumes of English poems by subscrip- 
Piet és ’ juin, _,.{tion, While in London, under the cares of publica- 
A WELSH BARD AND THE PROPHET jon, upon this and other similar occasions, several 
BROTIIERS. who moved in the higher walks of literature dis- 
tinguished him with their notice; and by some of 
Some ten or a dozen years ago, death robbed |them haply, he may not yet be forgotten. Indeed, 
Wales of a worthy known there by the title of Jo/o| there is a letter of Mr. Southey’s published, in whieh 
Morganwe, bardd with frait, a defod Beirdd yrys\ he says, that in memorial of respect he had shadowed 
Pridain ; © Bard aceurding to the rights and insti-| the old bard ander the name of Jolo, in his Roderick. 


From the Metropotitan. 





tutes of the bards of the island of Britain: whose 
lot, although cast unfortunate and in a humble 
sphere, prevented not a poetical existence from hear- 
ing traits of interest, or from echoing to our social 
agitations in the profound retreats of thought and 
fancy, as may the depths of ocean to the storms 
along its surface. 

This late successor to the harp of “wilde Cam- 
bria” had come of a father who was a mason, and 
who brought up his sons to the same craft; but of a 
mother of whom it was ever a pride to him to relate 
how she descended from a superior though decayed 
family, and that of her he had learned to read Eag- 
lish, in a book of verses called the Vocal Miscellany, 
She also sang; and the hymns she warbled to his 
infancy thrilled in his memory through life. By all 
but her he had been Jooked upon tn his youth as 
stupid and uninteliigent; for he was then silent and 
moody; without language for what he felt; a fre- 
quenter of woods and solitudes, meditating on nature 
as on a volume full of matter, but in an unknown 
tongue. 

Sach he continued until about twenty-five years 
old, when, his mother dying, he fled his home, and! 
travelled as a journeyman mason into England. 
And now it was that he first betook himself seriously 
to books, as to the study of the great outward type 
of other men’s thoughts ;—in vain seeking a medium 


itt has also been said that at the literary meetings of 
| Saturday nights at Longman’s the bard had attended 
jand astonished them all, particulasly Mr. Eilis, Mr. 
|Canning’s friend, who was pleased to invite our 
|**journeyman mason” to his house. In his * gar- 
rulous old age’? he used to take credit for having 
once posed Godwin with a Jong-winded argument 
at a Mr. Clive’s; where they used to dine weekly, 
with Gilbert Wakefield, Harris, Priestly, Aikin, 
Barbauld, Dr. Abraham Rees, and some others. He 
had even asked Dr. Johnson, at a bookseller’s shop, 
which of the two English grammars was the best ; 
and received for answer, that “either was good 
enongh for him.” * But beyond all was the adven- 
ture which our title indicates, to hold his admiring 
countrymen agape. ; 

For the fame of the prophet Ricuarp Broruer’s 
had extended into Wales, and lingers even yet 
amongst her mountains. It is not forgotten there 
with what high pretension he came forward as 
Nephew of God and King of the Hebrews, to lead 
his people into the plains of Jordan, there to establish 
the New Jerusalem. Nor was his mission to those 
only who at present belonged tothe synagogue: bat, 
adopting the doctrine of Metempsychosis, he would 
recognise by a peculiar light in the left eye all whose 
souls had ever animated a circumcised body; and he 
even made honourable distinction of those who had 





for the deeper vibrations of his own being,—in vain 
any key to the shadows which encompassed him, 
or some glimpse into the mysteries that beset and | 
appalled him like enigmas of the Sphinx. And) 





been of the tribe of Judah in any former stage of 
existence. It was as such that he challenged Mr. 
Pitt, and some of the royal family, for his especial 
assistants. His plans, too, for the projected city 





while thus straggling down the “broad way” of|amazed even persons skilled in architecture, by the 
Society, he continued to the end fiery and indignant|magnificence and beauty of his * celestial order” 
in resisting the modern Procrustes, and preserving| Neither were his implicit followers few nor despica- 
his nature from the trivial standard—a warfare of|ble. ‘The gifted Haltred, whose story was so tinged 
manifold suileriags! Notwithstanding which, and | with the colours of romance, and whose aceomp!|ished 
the negleet and penury that were its ultimate conse-| minderrant seemed to escape from one Magick-Castle 
quences, perhaps the part of his destiny which more tof Thought, only to tall spell-bound into another, had 
pecoliarly oppressed him, lay in certain hard thougluts |now come forward with this conviction that this was 
and misconstructions, and ia the perplexity in which | the predicted lion of the tribe of Judah. 

even himself lived and diea, about his own princi-}| Our bard, happening to be in London ia those 
ples; for his emotions, his sensibilities, his senti-lays, was easily led by curiosity, and that David 
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Williams to whom poor authors are indebted for the 
Literary Fund, to pay a personal visit to Brothers, 
under guise of purchasing his Book of Prophecies, 
which, after a custom formerly not uncommon, he 
sold at his own house. Here they met Brothers 
himself, who invited them into a parlour, where they 
took seats, and were courteously entertained by him. 
Nor was it long before they felt themse!ves strangely 
aflected by his converse. For as he described to 


Them the manner in which the revelations had been! 


communicated to him by angels,—often heard in the 
very room where they then sat, and often visibly 
crossing him in his solitary walks,—the lustre of 
countenance with which his heaven-ward soul rayed 


thus disconcerted al] the bard’s plans for a dis~overy. 
Yet he presently cast about, and taking pen in hand, 
indicted an epistle to Mr. Pitt, setting forth his 
opinion of the manner in which Brothers had been 
practised upon, and how the origin of the matter ap- 
peared likely to be French. In reply came a note 
from the minister, requesting an interview at the 
Treasury, at a time appointed. When the bard re- 
paired thither, he was shown, as he used with some 
complacency to relate, into a room of great length, 
from one end to the other of which extended a table, 
surrounded with chairs, each opposite a portable 
writing-desk. Presently the * heaven-born minister’’ 
entered, and astonished him with the presence of a 





forth on them, made our Welshmen’s hearts burn |civil, ordinary, snub-nosed, gentleman, When the 
within them while he spoke, and ceased not for a|merits, as above, had been canvassed, Pitt intimated 
long while after to haunt therr imaginations. jan intention to sift the matter, and promised further 
At that time Brothers was everywhere the topic of communication; but afterwards again the object of 
conversation; and our bard omitted not, upon ocea-|government proved to be sufficiently answered by 
sion, to entertain his companions with the narrative having the influence of this spiritual monarch limited 
of his own visit to the prophet. But one day, at a|to Bedlam. 
dinner-party, he had come, after sundry ambages, to} ‘To our bard, however, the “ divine madness” of 
a somewhat high flown description of the angelic the prophet was never any proof that he had not 
sounds in which the revelations had been communi-|been the dupe of others; and he would often contend 
cated to Brothers, when he was suddenly damb-| before his admiring Cymry, that such an hypothesis 
founded by a fiery navy captain, with only one arm had no small corroboration in the fact that not only 
and one eye, who offered to wager him a thousand/among the prophet’s followers were Bryan and 
ounds that it was all the doings of a certain little}; Wright, who declared that such a deliverer of the 
— ventriloquist, by whom the said eaptain,|Jews had been shadowed in the revelations at Avig- 
amongst the rest, had been frightened out of ** Will’s”| non; bat also in that Bryan (who was not unlike to 
only a night or two betore. The Welsh stone-cutter, | Brothers in radiancy of countenance, and a calm but 
altogether gravelled by the offer of such a bet, was | most infectious enthusiasm) had been himself in the 
fain to retreat from his position by promising to pay |first place spirited to Avignon by a voice heard in the 
a second visit to Brothers, to try and detect the | night, while he resided at Bristol. ‘To that cabal at 
practices of this Frenchman; who was described, by | Avignon, therefore, it appeared to him not unreason- 
the way, as a person of low stature, affecting a naval |able to attribute the origin of these projects of Bro- 
dress, and addicted to the display of a pair of legs,| thers, as well, perhaps, as of others, that have now 
the calves of which cat in at a right angle. jand then startled us with their explosion beneath the 
But when, in much simplicity, he set about to re-|feet of Time. Our bard also learned of his friend 
deem his promise, the object of this second visit had | Mr. Southey, (whose attention and interest had been 
well-nigh been defeated, even at the threshhold ; for|caught by the same matter,) that a commission once 
Brothers now recognised the mark of his elect in the |issued from the Inquisition at Rome to ferret out the 
twinkling gray eye of his visitant, and with a bright |constitution, aims, and practices of the Avigon So- 
and beaming countenance was about to welcome him ciety; but that the report which the commissioners 
into the new faith. ‘The bard, however, recovered |published so quickly disappeared, that Mr. Southey 
himself enough to bring about the projected ques-|never could procure a copy, even although he sought 
tions. Nor at first, indeed, did Brothers show any |for it through persons of no inconsiderable influence 
reluctance in his replies. He said that the angels,}in Italy. 
three or four in number, always met him in his walks| 
veiled, and never appeared in his house, although 
often heard there; and that the revelations, although 
clothed in varied aerial sounds, did seem to come! 


from only one voice. He even acknowledged, with wifaT DE FELLENBERG HAS DONE FOR 
some hesitation, that beneath their veils the angels| . EDUCATION . 

appeared dressed in no celestial fashion. * But why.” vA a 

said he, “should they not assume the garb of the! ‘Ts isa little book, but the subject of which it 
time and place of their appearance? And who, now, treats is the greatest which can occupy the attention 
could bear the splendour of immortal countenances !”| of civilized man. This subject is education, in its 
However he soon became unable to restrain his agi-| widest and highest sense, including moral training, 
tation; and upon the inquiry as to whether he had as also the art of bettering the physical condition of 
observed anything peculiar in the legs of one ofthe poor, by teaching them practically and theoreti- 
them, he besought the object of such interrogation, cally the great science of agriculture. We believe 
with an emotion that to our bard was altogether con-|that while preserving the secrecy of the name, we 
vincing. Yet, wishing to proceed cireumspectly in may state that the volume has been published under 
80 grave a matter, he postponed the explanation to a/the auspices of a person not less distinguished by 
future day. rank than an ardent philanthropy, and a generous 
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But to poor Brothers that day never arrived; Ses senniety for ail that tends to promote the morals and 
| well-being of society. It is sad to refleet how little 


of a sudden, government threw him into prison, and 
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has been done in England to direct attention to the) 
important experiments that have been long in pro- 
gress in Switzerland. In our own reading we have| 
searcely met with anything (in English) about De 
Fellenberg and his institutions, except a short article, 
in the * Penny Magazine,”’ one or two articles in the 
* Quarterly Journal of Education,’’ and a small pain- 
phlet by Mr. Duppa. 

Besides an admirable sketch of what De Fellen- 
berg has really done, the pages before us contain a 
Jucid view of the history of education and society in 
Europe at large. Our inclination would lead us toa 
long essay upon these important topics, but we have 
neither time nor space to indulge it; and, afier all, | 
we doubt whether we could say anything so good as 
what is here said by our author. We shall, there- 
fore, simply extract a few passages to convey some 
notion of a little book, which we most earnestly re- 
commend to the attention of all who have heads 
capable of thinking, and hearts capable of feeling for 
their fellow men—and especially to the study of all 
who are aware of the necessity of reforming educa- 
tion, of which we may say now, even as Milton said 
in his days, that this is “one of the greatest and 
noblest designs that can be thought on, and for the 
want whereof the nation perishes.’’* 

In the following passages the merits of De Fellen- 
berg, and the demerits and criminal apathy of govero- 
ments in general, are not overrated. 

“The name of De Fellenberg is familiar to all 
the civilized nations of Europe and North America, 
and may now be mentioned without offence. ‘This 
expression implies that it once was otherwise. Yes ; 
the age in which he has lived having been one otf 
political storms, every name which was eminent 
enough to appear above the surface of the troubled 
waters was claimed or denounced by a party; none 
could escape. Even those who disclaimed all party, 
but who, from the highest motives, thought they 
were not to live for themselves alone, nor to hide 
their t»lents in a napkin, but to labour, like the holy 
men of old, according to the light given them, tor) 
the permanent good of their fellow-creatures, were 
exposed to a moral martyrdom, from the ignorance, 
misconception, and hostility of their contemporaries. 

* Schools and education had certainly been heard 
of from the time of Rome and Greece—had not been 
totally destroyed at the fall of the Empire—and had 
in a degree revived with the revival of learning: but 
the kind of education which Fellenberg contemplated 
with its application to the lowest as well as the 
highest class of society, was so new, that it is still 
a novelty in enlightened England, after his forty 
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aad from a place of irksome constraint to one of 
pleasing and beneficial occupations. 
**As these objects had never been attained, nor 


‘even attempted, with a direct, specific, and undivided 


purpose, Fellenberg’s wise and benevolent plans for 
the improvement of character were looked at as 
dangerous innovations in the usual mode of bringing 
up the young, and as connected with some deep, 
secret piot for the subversion of society. He had, 
therefore, to contend, during many years, with a 
combination of ignorance, prejudice, and, we fear we 
must add, in some instances, of malignity. Before 
his time, almost the only medium of instruction for 
the people was the pulpit; almost the only means 
of discipline, of training and forming character, were 
domestic; which domestic training consisted in a 
short intercourse between parent and child at certain 
hours of the day, when labour was over; and in 
permitting the children, during the rest of the day, to 
wander at large in the streets of towns, or the fields 
of the country, encouraging each other to vice and 
impiety. It was this pernicious training which Fel- 
lenberg proposed to supersede by one of order, 
method, and discipline; to put useful employment 
in the place of mischievous idleoess, and hourly 
christian instruction and superintendence ia the place 
of total neglect and ignorance. Was such a scheme 
feasible? and if so, would it not be better and more 
christian than the former state of things ? 

* Fellenberg was led to study this question in con- 
sequence of observing the state of Europe, at that 
time convalsed by the French revolution. The 
ambition of politieal power was the moving principle 
of the few, to which the many were made subservient, 
and the lives of all, instead of being passed in the 
exercise of peaceful virtues, with the hope and 
expectation of a better world, were exhausted in the 
rage and passions of savages. Fellenberg groaned 
over this exhibition of human forocity,—over the 
social ruin which it occasioned,—over the total 
absence of christian character which it betrayed. He 
beheld christian men, as they called themselves, 
tearing one another to pieces, and for no ostensible 
good,—the mere instruments of the few ringleaders 
of the world’s misery. Human nature seemed to 
have discarded all virtues, and to have become the 
receptacle of that assemblage of vices denounced by 
the apostle—‘ eavy, variance, wrath, strite, hatred, 
sedition, drunkenness, revellings, adultery, murder.’ 

“Fellenberg at first imagined that something 
might be dene amongst the rulers of mankind, the 
directors of the political sturm, to calm this turbulent 
State, and to introduce harmony into this chaos; but 


years experimental labours at Hofwyl. The great/Ae fownd them totally indifferent and apatietic, and 


ebject to which he had determined to devote his life|//ind to all but the scene in which they lived, 


was the practical solution of the question, whether 


it is possible to influence and form the human cha-| thoughts, and readiog. 


racter by early discipline and instruction; to set 
the motives, feeling, and passions in a proper 


Every 
man forms a horizon for himself by his actions, 
‘The demagogue sees nothing 
but the mob before him; the soldier, nothing but 
the battle ; the politician, often, especially in trou- 


course ; to fix in the mind moral and religious prin-|blous times, nothing but the intrigues around him. 





eiples, giving rise to corresponding habits of action ; 


None but the christian philanthropist can take an 


to store the mind with just ideas, and the heart with enlarged view of man in his present and future hopes 


Christian sentiments. He wished to raise the school 
from a mere technigal system to one of intelligence; 





* «Of Education. To Master Samuel Hartlib.” 


Milton’s Prose Works, 





—his social conditions, his capabilities of improve- 
ment, the possible extent of happiness or misery for 
which he may be born. ‘The Bible presents him 
with the ideal perfectibility of universal man; in- 
spiring those who drink deep into its spirit with high 
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and noble hopes for the welfare of humanity, and jopen, and whieh will, or ought to, call up the most 
with an ardent desire to promote it; while those who} serious thoughts. 
are wholly absorbed in the business of life remain} “At one time vice was the test of loyalty, as 
pagans in a christian age, and all their ideas of man/ piety was of disaffection; and the spread of infidelity 
are mean, low, and perishing; to them man still | was by some cousidered as a sign of national pros- 
continues ‘a brute that perishes.’ Fellenberg, there-| perity. We venture to say that these feelings and 
fore, found no sympathy from the statesmen of his|judgments are not yet extinct. Jn our own age it 
day; they were callous to the common social rights | has been scarcely ereditasle to belong to Bible or mission- 
of states and of men, as well as indifferent to all|ary societies ; and infant-schools were once considered 
views and projects of moral improvement. In fact,|as the nurseries of freethinkers, or as the visionary 
what does the mere politician, whether demagogue or| projects of Utopian philanthropists. It seemed to be 
tyrant, require of man, but to be a blind instrument) absolutely necessary that mankind should experience 
in his ambitious grasp? He wishes his follower| practically the utmost horrors, misery, and anarchy 
io have enough mind to direct his physical strength |of vice and ignorance, and have that experience 
most effectually according to the command of ajreiterated upon them generation after generation, 
euperior, but no more. It is the enlightened poli-| before they could be convinced of the inherent and 
tictan—the leyislature properly so called—who con-|indefeasible malignity of vice, and of the sublime 
siders man not as a tool with which he is to work,|beauty of holiness. ‘The French revolution did 
but as a ward committed to his charge, and for whose | indeed strike terror into the hearta of men, and made 
character, usefulness, and happiness, he will be held | crime at length detestable. Not that it was the first 
responsible at the day of judgment. or only consequence of vicious principles which 
* Fellenberg living in such an age of vice, impiety, Europe had witnessed—far from it—for she was 
and misery, felt keenly the degradation and corrup-| bred in war and rapine; but vice appeared in a new 
tion of man; and also that this was no new state of| garb, and less under the direction of its usual leaders. 
things, though an aggravated one. He saw that|Still the horror that was felt was more political than 
Europe had vever been practically christianised;/moral. Men feared the miseries of vice as exhibited 
that she had been converted from paganism little|in public convulsions: but they continued blind to 
more than in name; and that her barbarism had |its eflects on social and domestic happiness. Pre- 
never been extirpated. He beheld in history aswarm | vided the state were free from change, they cared not 
of vations issuing from savage forests, conquering a for the tears shed in secret over the degradation of 
comparatively civilised pation, separating into feudal-| private infamy. Another step was necessary in the 
ities, continuing their war with each other, ignorant) moral demonstration ; which was, that publie pros- 
of letters, studying no art or science but that of the|perity and security should be deemed to be utterly 
sword. The outbreakings of modern revolutions | incompatible with private vice.” 
were nothing but a continuance of the history of the! * * 
race. It was no new or sudden voleano, acting by| We have said that parents, as soon as society 
new and unknown laws: the causes were deeply | passes from the barbarous state to the pursuit of arts, 
laid in the ignorance and barbarism of the people, |are totally incompetent to educate their own children, 
and in the pugnacious and arbitrary principles of|and that the artificial education of the school must 
the rulers. We are not here questioning the provi-|commence. This is true of all classes of society, as 
dential wisdom of the history of man, as shown in| well as of the lowest. Education becomes an art, as 
the European march from barbarism and paganism! well as the manufacture of articles of consumption. 
to civilisation, Christianity, and rational and con-|It becomes subject to the law of the division of la- 
stitntional liberty : but we cannot insist too strongly |bour; and they who engage in it will excel in it by 
upon our pristine barbarism and ignorance, and the | the same necessity that a mechanic excels in bis = 
total want of any general moral means of removing |culiar occupation. Upon this principle sehools be- 
them, beyond the formalities of religion; Jest it|come necessary for all classes, to supply the want of 
should be. imagined that the mass of the people | time, attention, and knowledge, in parents of all 
among our ancestors were in possession of ample and|ranks. If mankind had been capable of anticipating 
eflicient means of moral and religious instruction.|/and foreseeing their own wants before they were 
* Fellenberg was one of the few who traced the} pressed upon thei by a painful experience, schools 
tumalts and troubles of his age to the moral depravity | and schoglmasters would have been coeval with the 
of men in their social relations. With the Bible in| first transition from a state of barbarian war to one of 
his hand and ao enlightened philosophy in his heart | incipient civilisation and the cultivation of the arts. 
he considered society and men as they were in fact,| But man cannot foresee, and can only learn by pain 
as they ought to be as Christians, and as they might|and sorrow how to obviate the recurrence of similar 
be under a proper guidance and system of early|suffering. The formation of character by means of 
discipline and instruction, Unlike others who had | schools—#. ¢. by means of systematic discipliae and 
preceded lim, but with partial and theoretic views of | instruction—is a new thought. Schools were first 
the subject, he did not propound his ideas to the| established for other purposes ; and when establish- 
public in writing ; but, convinced of the truth, power, | ed, the formation of character was wot an element in 
and foree of the principles he had arrived at, he|their system, nor is it so yet. Schools were esta- 
determined upon submitting them to the test of an/blished for the sake of mere knowledge ; for cultivat- 
experiment, to which he pledged his talents, property,|ing the intellect, not the heart. The progress of 











and life,—and for so doing was denounced as the/society required a certain number of persons who 
enemy of his race !” could read and write, in order to fill, in church and 
The next passage contains solemn truths which |state, certain offices which had sprang up from the 


will be recognised by all who have had their eyes|necessities of society; and it was long before these 
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mecessities were really supplied. Of those who 
were thus educated, some turned their attention to 
literature and general knowledge, and thus opened a 
new field for the employment of the human mind—a 
field of mere abswact knowledge and speculation, 
totally unconnected with practical purposes. 

“ But by the same coulis that the practical po- 
sition of government and of the church required that 
a certain number of persons should receive what was 
called a learned education, the position of affairs in 


the middle classes of society also began to make) 


some education appear desirable. Persons were not 
fitted to carry on the common business of life with- 
out a certain amount of instruction ; and as only one 
kind was to be had, men were obliged to send their 
childrea to the schools which happened to be in ex- 
istence. These schools were all of the same cha- 


write it. The withering effects of this contracted 
system of teaching, this limiting of instruction to 
Greek and Latin, were not so much felt in the higher 
departments of society, for which it was chiefly in- 
tended, because such instruction occupied only a por- 
tion of a long period of pupilage, and because no 
other knowledge or science was required in some of 
the professions ; while in others, personal labour and 
perseverance made up for all deficiencies of elemen- 
tary teaching. And we must never forget that the 
innate powers, faculties, and principles of the human 
|mind, are not to be judged of by the results of any 
teaching which has hitherto prevailed. ‘Teaching 
cannot create: mind is a creation, ‘Teaching is 
only moulding that which already exists; and this 
moulding, if not conducted skilfully, and agreeably 
with the original Jaws and intentions of the Creator, 





racter: the subjects taught, and the mode of teach-! will only deface his work, instead of bringing it to 
ing, were the same, whatever condition of life the its intended perfection. The mind of original ability 
pupils were intended for; and this system was a|and talent, therefore, made its way amid all difficul- 





necessary one under the circumstances, because 
some of the scholars being intended for the learned 
professions, as they were called, became the princi- 
pal objects of the master’s care. He adapted his 
system to them; and the others were obliged to fol- 
low it, and to make the best of it, though it might 
not be the best preparation for them and their pro- 
fessions, as it was supposed to be for others. 

“In order to understand the history of schools, 
and to make allowance for the defects of the early 
ones, and through this history to improve our own, 
we must consider that the early schools were con- 
fined in the materials they had to work with. These 


ties, and amid the vices of all teaching, to its proper 
station in the world of mind, and was no proof of an 
excellence in the system under which it was trained. 
With the majority of minds it was far different. A 
|contracted and dry system was to them a second na- 
|ture, and frustrated the first which they had received 
|at birth; and the faults of the teaching were imputed 
to the original creation. Thus nature became libel- 
led by the very persons who ought to have worship- 
ped her: the beauties they had defaced were pro- 
{nounced never to have existed, and the distortions of 
|art were asserted to be natural deformities, 

“The incurable and ruinous consequences of this 





were few and scanty both in kind and degree. Every contracted system were seen and first remedied in 


science and art had to be discovered before it could | the profession of arms. 


be taught: grammar and logic, geography and maps, 
arithmetic, geometry, and natural philosophy, ele- 
mentary history, the mythology of the classics, illus- 
trations of manners and customs, dictionaries,— 
everything had te be constructed; so that it is won- 
derful what and how the early schools contrived to 
teach. ‘The subjects taught, and the mode of teach- 
ing, had to undergo a progress of discovery and im- 

rovement, like all other sciences. It might have 
—_ expected, the teachers should have discovered 
what they were most in want of; but we should bear 
in mind, that their time and thoughts are occupied, 
not in discovering, but in teaching. Many of the| 
most important materials of teaching are derived | 
from other professions. ‘I'he teacher ouly selects and | 
eoncentrates what he finds useful to his purpose. | 
The early schools, of necessity exceedingly imper-| 
fect, have unfortunately entailed their imperfections | 
upon their successors. The objects they contem- 
plated were unfavourable to enlarged views, or to 
anything like an educational system. With them 
education was a mere apprenticeship to the learned 
languages—a mere trade, not a science. ‘They pro- 
fessed to teach oné thing, and one thing only, the 
grammatical elements of Latin, and perhaps, of 
Greek. We say elements, because that degree of 
teaching which consists in writing and speaking 
those languages with facility, has hardly yet been 
attained in any school. ‘Thie leads us to consider a 





wonderful fact, that, though every child learns to 
talk his own language while he is a child, yet, after 
ten years’ teaching of the Latin or Greek language, 
the scholar has not learnt to speak, and scarcely to 





As the art of war became a 
science, and dependent upon mind more than upon 
brute force, real knowledge, a knowledge of arith- 
metic and geometry, became the only basis upon 
which it could be erected. Government was there- 
fore obliged to establish schools of its own, adapted 
to its purpose; not merely schools for completing 
education, analogous to universities, but elementary 
schools for teaching the simplest properties of num- 
bers and space. When other persons demanded that 
these elements should be made a part of teaching in 
schools, they were pronounced unnecessary and use- 
less, except for certain mechanic arts. When ad- 
mitted, they were taught by permission rather than 
upon principle, and a certain air of contempt was 
thrown over them. Elements upon which depended 
the perfection of the arts of war and national security 
and independence, and upon which the whole fabric 
of the universe was created, were pronounced to be 
contemptible, and are still held in all the higher 
English schools to be of very inferior importance. 

“ The middling classes of society also at length per- 
ceived the imperfect and inadequate teaching of the 
schools, At the age when parents were obliged to re- 
move their children from school, they found them not 
only deficient in all knowledge calculated to prove 
practically useful in the employments for which they 
were destined, but even in that to which their time 
had been solely devoted. Not to have been taught 
useful practical knowledge, was an evil; but not to 
have been taught that which alone had been attempt- 
ed, was more serious stil]. ‘hese middling classes, 
however, had not the power, like government, of 
correcting these evils: they could not establish 
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schools and professorships of their own; neither | few, the moral spirit of the day was roused to carry 
their time nor their funds allowed of it. They were|such a system into practice; and the magnificent 
compelled to accept what the schools offered, and to! ‘idea oceurred of giving to every Christian child a 
make the best of it. Fortunately the consequences, Christian education. 
however injurious, were not so fatal as they would} ‘The era of popular education had therefore 
have proved in the other case, had that also been begun—it was the companion of the Bibleera. Both 
without a remedy. Inferior and limited teaching had the same object in view; the moral improvement 
rendered them a less intelligent class of people, less ofall mankind, of the universal race, as far as might 
skilful in their employments, less capable of im-| be permitted by the conditions of this imperfect stage 
proving their situation and circumstances, less useful | of existence. ‘The one was the foundation, the other 
members of the community, with fewer resources,|the super-strueture; the one was the light of the 
fewer means of self-recreation and rational amuse-| world, the other the guide by which that light was, 
meant, and left their moral character much lower than | humanly speaking, to be reached and disseminated. 
it ought to have been; but it did not expose these} ‘* But the schools established upon this principle 
classes to absolute ruin, as would have been the case | could imitate at first none but those which preceded 
with the nation, had government not taken the edu-|them in their immediate object, which was, as we 
cation of its military servants out of the hands of the | have said, more intellectual than moral. They pro- 
common schools.” | posed to improve the methods of attaining the ele- 
. ° e . ° | ments of knowledge; and though the Bible was 
“The lasthalf century has seen such changes in) introduced as a class-book, yet the mode in which it 
‘European society, manners, habits, education, arts, | was read partook more of an intellectual than of a 
and sciences, as cannot be paralleled in the history! moral exercise. Spelling-lessons were made from it, 
of mankind. One of its grandest features has been | and detached parts were extracted for reading-lessons, 
a moral one: it has been the era of Bibles. In all; which lost much of their force by being separated 
ages of the Christian dispensation, missionaries have} from their context; and sometimes sentences were 
been sent forth, more or less, to announce tbe glad | associated for the mere purpose of learning to read, 
tidings of salvation to all lands; but in ngne has the/ having no connexion in sense with each other. Be- 
Bible itself been sent forth to be its own herald, with | sides, it is very possible to learn to spell and read, 
or without the accompanying missibnary, with the| without having any comprehension of the sense. At 
same zeal or to the same extent. In no former age | this day, the children of those who speak the Gaelic 
had it been felt, that nations of professing Christians| language in Scotland are taught to read English 
might be enveloped in pagan darkness as much as_ fluently, without os it. The effects of 
those who never heard the name of Christ; and that | these schools, therefore, were less perfect than had 
the possession, and therefore the spirit of the Bible, | been anticipated, though as good as, under all the 
was in many Christian places as rare as in pagan|circumstances, could be expected by those who had 
land. ‘This was a great moral discovery, however a practical knowledge of early education, and of the 
strong the term may appear to be; and the men who intricacies of the human mind, and of the numerous 
could make and feel the value of that discovery pos-| difficulties to be overcome, before the results of edu- 
sessed no ordinary mind and heart, and were an /eation can be reduced toanything like certainty. An 
earnest of the moral spirit which was awakening opinion is now very generally gaining ground, that 
from its slumbers. This spirit could not fail to dif- | taese schools have not attained all that was desirable, 
fuse itself into all those subjects which concern the | and that their methods require and are susceptible of 
character, happiness, and improvement of man. It! improvement—that they have been too exclusively 
should have been watched, appreciated, and directed, | intellectual and mechanical—that they do not suffi- 
instead of being confounded with a mere ‘revolutionary | ciently influence the moral habits, and therefore the 
mania. If, indeed, this spirit had not sprung up, ail | religious principles of the children. ‘The term educo- 
Europe would probabl y have run the same course of| tion is beginning to be understood in its full and legi- 
‘decline and fall’ as did the empires of old. ‘The timate sense, as afiecting the whole character of the 
Bible stood between us and the precipice, and saved) man, moral as well as ‘intellectual, but principally 
the world politically, as the divine Author of C bris-| the former; that its great end and aim should be to 
tianity had saved it morally. |form good practical principles and habits, and not 
“It was this moral spirit which prompted the| great readers and arithmeticians: and these ideas 
education of the people at large—of the lowest order| have spread from the lower to the higher schools. 
of society, as they have been called. Education had} Man may be useful and happy with hterary attain- 
begun to spread among this class beyond the mere | ments, but not with inferior moral principles and habits. 
demand for it of which we have spoken ; but it was/The miseries of the world in past ages have been 








expensive, and extremely imperfect, even in impart- 
ing the trifling elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. ‘lheimportance, however, of this degree 
of education, as the handmaid of religion and morality, 
was beginning to be perceived; and though the 
ostensible object was amayeey the acquisition of 
the elements of knowledge, the real object was an 


ulterior one—namely, the improvement of character, 
and the acquisition of Christian instruction. When 
it was discovered that, by proper arrangement, one 
master might teach the elements to three hundred, 





or even five hundred children, as perfectly as to a 


oceasioned by its vices, not by its ignorance of Jan- 
guages, arts, and sciences, any farther than as the 
latter may influence the former. There is a growing 
conviction that the great antidote to vice and crime, and 
therefore to political disturbances, is to be found in an 
improved moral education in the mass of the people.” 

In relating what De Fellenberg has done. our 
author does not forget the ground-work laid by Pes- 
tolozzi—that man who was in truth the t friend 
of humanity and practical religion, and who became 
a martyr to the grand cause for which men were 
created. Passing over the agricultural establish- 
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ment Hofwyl, which has been described by Mr. 
Dnppa, wecome to the following account of Mey- 
kirch :— 

“When Fellenberg had proved experimentally the 
truth of his ideas by the success of his agricultural 
school, he proceeded to prove it still more decidedly 
by the colony of Meykirch, six miles from Hofwy!. 
In the year 1816 he purchased fifteen acres of wood- 
land. Thither he sent a master with about twelve 
children, ‘They were to build themselves a house, 
to clear and cultivate the land, and to employ their 
leisure time in learning to read and write, and the 
elements of knowledge. They were supplied with 
tools and materials from Hofwyl, and with food till 
they could raise enough for subsistence. In seven 
years they repaid all the expenses of their outlay, 
which was about 150/., and maintained themselves 
upon their little territory. Fellenberg calculates 


that fifteen acres of land would support a colony of; 
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sal love to his creatures, and the inexpressible glories 
of his works. In the prayers which the master and 
pupils offer up morning and evening, they never 
omit to refer to the advantages and blessings which 
they enjoy in this asylum, nor to pray that all or- 
phans and destitute children, in all the world, may 
everywhere find kind protectors who may establish 
similar asylums for instructing and educating them, 
so that they may become good Christians and useful 
| members of society. 

“This colony is one of the most affecting sights 
in the world. ‘To behold the happy results of youth- 
ful labour, the intelligence of the children, and their 
contented and grateful dispositions, living upon a 
fare which most people would despise, and eating 
nothing but the produce of their own exertions, 
having converted a wilderness into a garden, and 
made the desert to blossom as a rose. 

“When Meykirch was first established, they 








thirty children upon this plan, which is the greatest) wanted water. To attain it, they were obliged, un- 
number suited to such a system ; and that it might! der the direction of a skilful workman, to excavate a 
be established upon land not available for the gene-| passage into a sandstone rock five feet in height and 


ral purposes of cultivation. The only difficulty is, 


to obtain a superintendent properly qualified by tem-! 
per, character, religious principles, and a complete) 
| 


knowledge of details. 

“ This colony was compared very naturally to the| 
story of Crusoe upon the desert island. It drew all! 
its supplies at first from Hofwyl, as Crusoe did his, 
from the ship. The children were delighted at the 


two hundred and eighty in length. 

** On Sundays, they attend the service at the chapel 

of Meykirch, and very frequently at Hofwyl.” 
* 7 * . . 

** We may take this opportunity of observing, that 
an industrial education in these days is totally dif- 
| ferent from what it was, or could have been, a cen- 
jtury ago. It would then have been mere labour 


comparison, and worked at their enterprise with the) without mental exertion, and without principles either 
greatest alacrity and zeal, and became naturally| moral or religious: that seems to have been the 
strongly attached to the cottage reared by their own character of many of the old charity-schools; the 
hands, and the land converted from a waste toa gar- children were kept to constant labour, like animals, 
den by their own labour, When these little emi-|in unwholesome apartments, and upon a bad diet, 
grants arrived at the spot which was to be their| without any mental instruction whatever; they were 
future home, they found nothing but a shed on the consequently cramped in mind and body; the mas- 
side of a precipitous mountain, under which they ters frequently abused their office, and over-worked 
slept upon straw covered with sail-cloth. ‘They had’ and il]-treated the children. ‘The present day-schools, 
to level the ground, and with the earth and rock to which attend merely to mental instruction, however 
form a terrace in front, which soon became a garden. imperfect in forming character, are still far superior 
The cottage they built was of one story, with a to the old charity-schools. But the enlightened la- 
basement which became the kitchen and dairy,) bour-schools of Fellenberg gives to labour a moral 
which occupied together twenty-five feet in front. character; and the instruction with which the labour 
Above this was one room, about twelve feet wide, is accompanied, and the intelligence and kindness of 
for the day-room, behind which was a dormitory of, the superintendent, give to the same name a totally 
the same size, and behind this a stable of the same differeat meaning. In this school the children, even 
length, and about nine feet wide. An open gallery, if they were never to learn to read, would become 
was in front of the day-room. At each end of the| more intelligent, and better qualified for serviee, than 
building was a shed about fifteen feet wide, and run-| most of those who are now educated in our best na- 
ning back upon a level with the stable. So that the/ tional schools; they would have a practical know- 
whole front of the building was fifty feet, and the, ledge of an extensive kind. Agriculture taught in 
depth thirty-three ; and it was finished in about two} this way comprises in itself a vast fund of know- 
ears. The colony subsists upon milk, potatoes, and | ledge, and all of it of importance: soils, geology, 
oor Three hours a day are devoted to instruction, | mineralogy, drainage, Jand-measuring, manaring, 
the rest to labour accompanied by explanations.) chemistry; plants, vegetables, forest trees, fruit 
The same system is pursued as at Hofwy! :—reading, | trees, botany ; implements, machines; animals, for 
writing, drawing, singing, natural history, the his-| labour or for food—their habits, food, management— 
tory and geography of their country, common arith-| are but a few of the particulars, 
metic, mental arithmetic, geometry, land-measuring;| “+ In Fellenberg’s school the knowledge is chiefly 
a portion of botany, so far as relates to agriculture ;| communicated to the children by word of mouth, not 
the nature of soils and manures, and the rotation of| from books. 





crops; planting, sewing, spinning, weaving; social 
prayer night and morning, religious conversations, 
Bibie lessons; the feelings and affections aroused 
into action in the midst of their tasks; the duties of 
life pointed out, as depending upon their relation to 
one another and to their heavenly Father, his univer- 





“« The secret of the system lies with the educator.” 
There is one little fact in the history of De Fellen- 
berg, with which we were not before acquainted. 
His wother, it appears, was the grand-daughter of 
the celebrated Dutch Admiral Von Tromp. The 
noble-minded educator has devoted forty years of his 
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life, and the whole of his private fortune, to his plans 
of agricultural and edneational improvements. He 


has not been better treated than the other great bene-| 


factors of mankind, who have had to attack estab- 
lished prejudices. At first his attempts drew upon 
him the odium of the aristocratic party, which were 
suspicious of his intention and the consequences of 
his plans, and subsequently the democratic party 
assailed him, thinking his plans equally hostile to 
their interests, 





In the appendix our author gives a short but in- 
teresting account of an agricultural school for orphans | 
at Fearuhead, near Warrington, Lancashire, in which 
the Swiss model has been successfully followed by | 
Mr. Cropper, a member of the Society of Friends, | 
whose efforts in this direction are so laudable. | 

The little volame is exceedingly well timed, and 
will tend to give a proper turn to that excitement and | 
inquiry which now exist on the subject of national | 
education. We again and again claim our reader’s| 
attention to the whole book, which may be read} 
through in a single evening. 


| And then his features changed ; 2 sudden fear, 


From the Duolin University Magazine. 


Iv. 


And in that dark pavilion slept the wind. 
While gazing o’er the ocean far-outspread 

The dreamy moon enchained my passive mind. 
I saw the lazy Billow reise its head, 

And then sink down as if it sank with dread— 
As if it knew the storm was sleeping near, 
And feared to wake the maniac from his bed. 

I heard a footstep by my startled ear, 

And suddenly I saw an aged man appear ! 


v. 


His hair was white—his ample forehead high ; 
I thought | saw an ever-active ray 

Burning in his intolerable eye, 

As if a fire, which nothing could allay, 

Was in his bosom burning life away. 

I often heard a weary sigh from thence, 

As though his restless spirit semed to say 


The inward agony was too intense 


For her controul—too fearful for her sufferance. 


vi. 


| Vague, yet increasing, bound me, as it were 
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| Like a cold hearth when not a spark is there. 


| Again he changed, and his contracting brow 


At eve I rested on a turfy knoll 


| 
By the seashore, beneath a rocky height; 


And all around was tranquil as my soul; 
The lord of day bid farewell for the night 


To all the gentle waves—a gorgeous sight ; | 


I gazed with pleasure on his latest ray, 


And saw the west in all his robes of light, 
White, gold, and crimson, and the journeying day 
Half down the blue horizon vanishing away. 


Then all the world seemed lone, the storm was stil! 
The shouts of billows now were heard no more, 


The infant waves were singing on the shore; 

Like hymning children, learning to adore 

Their Father, God, their song was sweet and low ; 

And in their play they laved the pebbles o’er, 

And tossed the little limpet to and fro, 

The billows sleeping by them till the winds should 
blow. 


' 
But, like the music of a gushing rill, 


| 


The south horizon was a dreary view ; 

The dismal billow was the boundary there, 

And clouds that rose above the moufaful blue 
Spread o’er the endless waters everywhere. 

And still the clouds which seemed to awe the air, 
All silent now as if it feared to stir, 

Rose darker, like the midnight of despair, 

And higher still, as if they would deter 


| 


Some proud Armada’s host or fearless mariner. | 


| 


| Is unsubdued, and darkening in its pride ; 


' 
| 
} 


With chains of ice—for now did he appear 
As if appalled ; his look a withering stare ; 
His face grew bloodiess, and his hoary hair 
Rose up erect—his eye so burning, now, 


Told of the agony to which he would not bow. 


Vil. 


We watched to see the far-off storm arise. 
Ere long he spoke, still looking o’er the tide : 


' Behold, my son, to yonder distant skies 


That ocean flowing, fathomless and wide, 


It scowls on heaven, and laughs at man’s controul 
And holds as captives millions who have died 
Where those insulting waves for ever roll, 

Oh, as that ocean is, so is our monarch’s soul !” 


Vill. 


“He comes, he comes,” eried he; * the tempest 
raves ;” 


The wind arose, and walked upon the sea, 


And called around him all the darkening waves, 

Which rose in wrath, as if he set them free 

From all the deeps below—as Anarchy 

Calls up around the insurgent multitude 

To swell the drunken roar of “ Liberty.” 

Meanwhile the skies assumed a sterner mood, 

And waves urged waves to shore, like hosts by hosts 
pursued. 


IX. 


I saw the old man watch my startled mind, 
Aad now observed a rainy mist prevail 
Far o’er the sea and wandering with the wind . 


** Look there,” he said ; “ the shrouded dead are pale, 
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For now the rude waves, wakened by the gale, 
Disturbed the sea-deeps where they found repose ; 
They now, in crowds, tell o’er the fearful tale 

Of their wild shipwreck and their many woes, 
To waves that only mock, while still the deaf wind 


blows.” 
x. 


I turned to where he pointed; crying “ See ;” 

And o’er a mountain, while the old man bowed, 
The moon rose red in her full majesty. 

Then howled the winds—the shores cried out aloud, 
And, like a vast, innumerable crowd, 

Which falls before the idol it adores, 

The frantic billows rose to grasp the cloud, 

And, rolling, tumbled on the deafening shores, 

As if the hosts of hell came bursting from her doors. 


xt. 


And then, retiring, all the waves deplored, 

And o’er the sands rolled backward to the main; 
And, like the wail of nations when the sword 
Of some resistless tyrant, drawn again, 

Is threatening death and centuries of pain— 
When freedom leaves the land, and all the brave 
Are dead or dying on the battle plain— 

Such was their voice, and each receding wave 
Was like a dirge sung o’er some mighty monarch’s| 


grave. 


XI. 


The thunder rose, and gave his mandzte—then 
As smitten by the arm which he defied, 

The falling demon, not to rise again, 
A sheet of flame came diving to the tide ; 
The shores, the billows seemed as if they cried 
Like children, when the tyrant thundet spoke, 

And the loud wind was heard as if it sighed, 

Like grief that sighs above the heart it broke, 

Their voices nearly drowned when that dread peal 

awoke. 


xi. 


Again the thunder rose—the lightnings came, 

His fearfal ministers ; what light they shed ! 

Beneath, the earth seemed throbbing through her 
frame— 

Our System shattering o’er my reeling head, 

And all the clouds in frantic horror fled 

From that reverberating voice, and they 

Broke from the lightnings flashing fast and red, 

Like rebel crowds dispersing in dismay, 

When vengeance blears upon them ou the battle day. 
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Thou shalt for ever be, for we reserve 

Such powerless gouls not in a silent grave, 

But in those depths of pain from which no time can 
save.” 


XV. 


So spoké my weird companion where we were 
Aloné dpon the shore; but now I thought, 

While something whispered to my soul * bewafe,” 
That we went onward till we swiftly walked 

O’er lonely mountains, while the old man talked 

Of strange and distant worlds, and still we saw 
The red round moon before us, and were brought 
Close to her orb; then overpowering awe 

Came quickly over me, unable to withdraw. 


XVI. 


Throtied in the moon one sat, while clouds fell round 
In sable folds about his gorgeous throne, 
Approaching me, and suddenly | found 

Myself where all the crimson moonlight shone 

On towering rocks and wildernesses lone. 

The wail of winds—the roar of waves, below, 

Came far and feebly, like a dismal moan, 

I felt my senses stunned, as with a blow, 

And horror seized my soul e’er she could fly from woe. 


Xvi. 


That was the King of Torment; fearful name! 

Like dark electic clouds, his brows and hair 

Were black and matted, in his eye a flame 

Seemed waving, as if the my Rp ge 

Flashed forth defiance from his soul’s despair ; 

His features wore, with all the awe of death, 

‘That dusky red the moon’s eclipses wear 

When Fear’s dark form, while nations dread to 
breathe, 

Stands in the shadowed moon and awes the world 
beneath. 


XVIII. 


Recovering now, I thought I saw a star 
Approaching speedily, and waxing bright 

As it came near, though still it was afar, 

Where all the sky was sunny to the sight, 

And blue and mild as if it were not night, 

But some elysium shone there free from storm— 
And ther I saw, like the Aurora’s light, 

A flashing robe about an angel’s form, 

While all the air felt soft, deliciously, and warm. 


XIX. 


And now I gazed on him who stood before, 


And he was known! oh, yes! for well I knew 


He The dead whose memory I still adore— 


“If you embrace the high resolve to see 

The God We worship, and the Prince we serve ; 
His power, weak mortal, shall be given to thee— 
But dare not then, oh, dare not then to swerve; 


Of hope was gone, and whom I thoug 


The long-loved dead whom death, at last, withdrew 


From those reluctant arms, when —— hue 
t the wave 

Had closed for ever from my wistful view. 

Yet here he was; and oh, the smile he gave 


Though you feel agony in every nerve, Might throw the hue of Heaven even on the moulde 
From thy intention ; if thou dost, a slave ; 
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114 ON SEEING A MANIAC SUDDENLY SMILE.—TO THE EARTH. 


The worn-out west-wind in his slumber sighed ; 
The stars were listening from their thrones of light 
To hear the wave-song as it rose and died: 
And Hope, while smiling on my soul that night, 
Pointed to starry worlds almost too dim me ron 

. HS. 


XX. 


And all the majesty of earthly thrones, 

With all the glories that around them shine— 
The flash of gold—the blaze of all the stones 
That Nature treasures in her deepest mine ; 

For which the lord of empires might repine 
And dream of still in vain, oh ! what were this, 
And still'far greater glory, to decline 

And cast away for glory such as his, 

And all the endless ages where that Spirit is. 


XXI. 


And surely never dil the morning break 

With such sweet gladness in his golden beam, 
On those that wake from sleep, but only wake 
To live all day in some delicious dream, 

As he brought with him there; for he did seem 
To bring such light and happiness to me, 
That oh, I thought that moment might redeem 
For days of pain—for long captivity, 


When years and years were spent in longing to be free. 


NAL. 


As when from far, beneath the glowing sky, 

A burning town arrests the traveller’s gaze, 

It’s crimson mantle strikes his startled eye 

And wearied heart with horror and amaze ; 

And o’er the tide of flames—the wrathful blaze— 
Pause smoke and ashes, like a sable pall 

Which grim Destruction, while she yet surveys 
Her burning work, holds ready to !et fall 


O’er the low ruins, as o’er the dead, to mantle all. 


XXIII. 


So did the distant moon appear, as now 

I felt that I was rushing through the air, 

And horried onward, but I knew not how; 

I could not, as I passed along, forbear 

To look a moment on the mountain where 

I left my aged guide; can I forget 

His look of inexpressible despair ? 

It haunts my memory and my pillow yet, 

And lives with me as strong as passion or regret. 


XXIV. 


And now we stood upon the moonlight beach, 
And feeling ali my fainting spirit rise, 

There first I heard the music of his speech, 

The mild compassion beaming in his eyes 

I still remember while my bosom sighs, 

“ They who, above this cold dim world, desire 

Our heavenly kingdoms, are The Truly Wise.” 

I woke—methought I heard his voice expire 
Like the departing tone of some enchanting lyre. 


XXV. 


it was a lovely hour; the mild moon flung 
Her golden mantle on the sleeping tide, 

And all along the shores the sweet waves sung 
Some ocean-song, and where the caves replied 





Pencil Hill, 1839. 


From the Metropolitan. 
ON SEEING A MANIAC SUDDENLY SMILE. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


Wuere are those poor thoughts wand’ring now ? 
Almost a sunny gleam 
Broke o’er that melancholy brow, 
To light its cheerless dream ! 
So swift the smile shot o’er thy face, 
As if relentless thought 
Resolv’d, unpitying, to efface 
The transient joy it brought! 


O! was it borne on Future’s wings, 
So radiant—so bright ? 
Where Hope its gladsome sonnet sings— 
Of never proved delight! 
Or was it of that joyous Past, 
When boyhood’s laughing hours 
In sanguine projects speed so fast, 
No disappointment lours ? 


It cannot of the Present be, 
Wrapp’d in the fearful gloom 
Of dull and drear insanity, 
Which antedates the tomb ! 
Ah! sure it was of that fair sky, 
Where reason lives again— 
In holy calm reality, 
Releas’d from folly’s chain! 


An angel, from that bright abode, 
Sent thee that fleeting thonght— 
Painting the mercy of a God, 
By patient suff’ ring bought! 
Ah ! who can tell what radiant gleams 
Of future glory shine, 
To light the maniae’s brooding dreams— 
Shed by a power divine? 





From the Christian Observer. 


TO THE EARTH. 


Sreep on, thou ancient bark, 
Through ether calm and pure : 
To pining sense a prison dark ; 
To patient faith a sheltering ark ; 
Charter’d with heaven’s own royal mark, 
In covenant blest and sure! 


Around the Isle of Light, 
Thy beacon-tower, the Sun, 
Trace, like a bird, thy circling flight ; 








it 
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Wrapt in cool shades, or flashing bright, 
As yon true stars, of morn and night, 
Tell how thy course hath run. 


Haste ; for thou bear’st the dead ; 
A moving house of graves! 

Yet o’er each silent, sightless head 

Thy surface thrills, beneath the tread 

Of youth’s gay dance; and hope hath spreac 
Flowers o’er thy gloomy caves. 


Launch’d in Creation’s morn, 
Through Time's majestic portals ; 
Now bear’st thou, sear’d and voyage-worn, 
Man’s earliest dead, and latest born, 
The love and hate, the fame and scorn, 
All hopes and aims of mortals! 


Unanchor’d and unmoored, 
On thee is risked our all! 
Rude surges rock the festive board ; 
Wash o’er the the miser’s coffer’d hoard 
Yet still each pilgrim’s niche is stor’d 
With idols, great and small. 


Baste ! ruin round thee raves ; 
Time’s ancient arches shake ! 
Decay creeps forth from mould’ring caves ; 
And dark mutations whelming waves 
Shall barst thy spheres,—disclose thy graves, 
And bid the slumb’rers wake! 


Haste ! for no home in thee, 

Our heaven-bound spirits find ; 
Our wistful eyes no anchorage see, 
In time or space, or earth or sea ; 
No rest in all immensity 

For man’s immortal mind. 


Our hearts still yearn to hail 

Those calm eternal hills! 
The flowers we tend are faint and frail ; 
Those broken cisterns soil and fail; 
We sigh for Zion’s soft land-gale, 

Her pure and living rills. 


We seek that city grand, 
The home of Deity ! 
By love’s benign omniscience plann‘d ; 
Bas’d through all! depths, by God’s right hand, 
Rear’d to all height; whose pillars stand, 
Built for Eternity ! 


In hope we watch and weep, 

For One hath gone before ;— 
One only, whom thou couldst not keep ; 
By glory waked from death’s short sleep, 
He left thy chambers, dark and deep ; 

He claim’d the boundless ghore ! 


Now, o’er his vacant tomb 
A pure and peaceful dove 
Is hov’ring seen ; whose spotless plume 
Rays of celestial light illume ; 
Rearing, from bowers of changeless bloom, 
The olive branch of love. 








Hail: Messenger from land! 
Sent from those shores unknown, 
By Him whose scarred, yet conquering hand 
Scall guide the ransom’d pilgrim band ; 
*Till friend with friend united stand 
Around his Father’s throne! 


F. M.S, 


From the Sunbeam. 


CHRISTIAN ASPIRATIONS. 


Ask’st thou why, the world despising, 
Unsatisfied with joys terrene, 

The Christan’s soul delights in rising 
To the world of bliss unseen ? 


*Tis not that earth affords no pleasures 
Which he may taste with pure delight ; 

It is that brighter far the treasures 
Known to faith but not to sight. 


*Tis not that there are none around him 
Whom his soul delights to love, 

It is that stronger ties have bound him, 
To the Holy One above. 


*Tis not that he would bear no longer 
The toil that is man’s portion here ; 

*Tis that he longs with powers far stronger, 
To labour in a higher sphere. 


*Tis not that here, in darkness shrouded, 
The present God he fails to trace ; 

*Tis that he longs, with eye unclouded, 
To view his Maker face to face. 


CONVERSATION, 


One thing that occasions our finding so few people 
who appear reasonable and agreeable in conversation 
is, that searcely any one thinks Jess of what he is 
about to say, than of answering-correctly what is 
said to him. The most artful and con)plaisant people 
content themselves with affecting to pay attention to 
what is said, whilst it is evident, from their looks 
and manner, that they are little attentive to it, and 
impatient to take up the conversation, without reflect- 
ing that they thus offend others, and fail to convince 
them on any point. Listening attentively, and 
answering to the purpose, is the perfection of conver- 
sation. 


THE PRESS, 


The press is a messenger of truth, the herald of 
science, the interpreter of letters, the amanuensis of 
history, and the teacher of futurity. ‘Like the sun, it 
dispels the gloom of night, irradiates the shade of 
ignorance, and pours a flood of knowledge on the 
world: it dilates the perceptions of man, extends his 
intellectual vision, inspires his heart with sensibility, 
and his mind with thought, and endows him with 
past and present omniscience ; it directs his way to 
the temple of fame, and discovers to him the path 
by angels trod to Zion's holy hill. 
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ips my pronunciation, and sung ballads for my amuse- 
ment with all the good-humour and simplicity imagi- 
nable. ‘Then, they had a pet bulfinch, which was 
THE THREE mightily taken with my whistling of the Irish melo- 
. dies, which he would sometimes echo with a truth 
Many years ago, whilst travelling on the conti-\ har was really surprising: and if it was evening, 
nent, | avas attacked by a slow fever, which, after and we looked into the garden, ten to one there sate 
clinging to me fer some time, and baffling all my) og Carl Openheim in a osieean, wii his pipe ip his 
efforts to shake it off, fairly got the better of me, ard) youth. and by his side filling up the rest of the nar- 
laid me oe bed of sickness at Frankfurd-on-the | 4, beerh, might be econ his wife, the roundest, 
Maine. The inn at which I put up was clean and), -arest jittle housewife that ever existed, in her 
orderly ; but an inn, in its best estate, is a desolate | onal] close cap, and her knitting in her hand. 
and uncomfortable halting-place for an invalid, aod hen, tourna twilight we ofien heard the heavy 
as soon as I was pufliciently recovered fur the exer | iep of Herr Steinbach, followed by the entrance ef 
tion, | applied myself to find private lodgings, as ny |his somewhat burly person —when 1 considered it 
medical attendant decTared that it would be sti)l some! only prudent to beat a retseat to my own apartment, 
weeks hefore I could safely travel, ‘which, (it is no wonder,) seemed rather solitary. 
I'he apartments | engaged were in the house of a| go six weeks passed away, and, at the end of that 
tobaeconist named Openheim, who kept a small shop|ijme Amelia having taken aon adie Oe the purpose, 
in the town, and had his private dwelling in a narrow | informed me, with much blushing and giggling, that 
street, near the outskirts. 1 was so pleased with the| ihe ensuing Monday was fixed for the celebration of 
neatness of the dwelling and the quietwess of the jer sister's marriage, and that she was commissioned 
situation, that I unhesitatingly engaged the rooms |;, give ine a formal javitation to be present. 
for the whoje term of my intended stay. ** All our relations and friends are invited ;” said 
The family with whom | scjourned, consisted of a! she, + even my little sister, Roschen, is coming from 
father, mother and three daughters—the eldest ofigchool on purpose, for it is the first wedding in our 
whom, named Gertrude, was twenty-five years of age; family and as it is a far better match than any pf us 
the next, Amelia, twenty ; and the youngest, a little | gould reasonably have looked for, my parents wish 
girl of twelve or thirteen, called Roschen; she re-'t9 do Herr Steinbach and my sister all possible 
sided, principally, with a distant relative, who kept honour.” 
a sort of school at some distgnce, and, at the time of) | gladly accept the invitation, and looked forward 
my arrival, was absent. ‘The two elder sisters were) to the ensuing Monday with much pleasant anticipa- 
smart, merry, dressy young women, not remarkable jijon. 
for beauty, but still sufficiently pretty to be belles on| Here I must just observe, that though Gertrude 
a small scale, and flirts on a large ope, whenever/Qpenheiin was about to marry a man much older 
they found opportunity. This latter quality, indeed, | than herself, plain enough, and very rich, there was 
had deprived Gertrude of no less than seven lovers—| nothing like a sacrifice in the whole proceeding. Her 
six of whom being neglected, in succession, for each parents were, undoubtedly, much pleased that she 
other, were finally revenged by the seventh, who/should marry so respectably, but they loved her too 
neglected her. But, atthe time my story commences, dearly to attempt any restraint on her feelings or 
Gertrude was in possession of an eighth, and he hO}actions, in so important a matter. She had aceepted 
less a person than a banker, from Cologne—twenty| Herr Steinbach of her own free will; her previous 
years older than herself, it is true, and wot particu-|firtations had lett no very deep impression ou her 
larly handsome, but supposed to be possessed of no!affections, and, amidst all her gaiety and good-hu- 
inconsiderable share of that unfailing beautifier—| mour, she possessed worldly wisdom to be quite 
gold. Perhaps Gertrude might not have found Herr| live to the advantages resulting from a marriage so 
Steinbach quite so charming as she upheld him to| mach beyond her expectations. Herr Steinbach’s 
be, had he ‘been unprovided with that marvellous! offer she considered as a perfect god-send, which it 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
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cosmetic. 


itself, to win him some share of favour. 

The Openheims were possessed of very limited 
means, but they seemed, on the whole, a happy 
family. ‘They were torced to Jet their first fioor, in- 
deed, and the daughters wok in five needle-work, 
but they samg their old German songs over their 
tasks, with such cheerful, happy voices, that it did 
one’s heart good to listen to them. 

German manners are simpler and less forma) than 
ours, and almost without effort either on their part or 
my own, I became domesticated with them as part 
of the family. My sitting-room, commanding a view 
of the street, was, for far the greater part of the day, 
untenanted. ‘Their’s, on the ground floor, at the back 
of the house, overlooking a pleasant, old-fashioned 
garden, was infinitely more agreeable, especially 
when those two merry maidens were its inmates. 
There they laughed at my bad German, and correct- 


But she was poor; and his choice was | 
disinterested one, at least, which was enough, in| 





would have been worse than foolish to refuse. 
Fraulein Gertrude had chanced upon a party, given 
by a distant relative of Herr Steinbach’s, who ree 
sided in Frankfort. The fete took place in honour 
of her wealthy relation’s arrival, and, though its 
giver stood a little higher in the seale of Frankfort 
society than the Openheims, she was not insensible 
of the value of attractive belles, on such ani occasion, 
and invited the smart daughters of the tobacconist 
accordingly. Here Herr Steinback met Gertrude, 
was much struck with her appearance and her gaiety, 
—inquired who she was,—was introduced,—and, 
forthwith, became her devoted admirer. They had 


been engaged a few months, and for the last six 
weeks of the period, the somewhat elderly lover had 
managed to let his business detain him in Frankfort, 
and at length observed, it was not worth while to 
return home till after the wedding. So Gertrude, 
who, to tell the truth, was not yet tired of parading 
herself amongst her young’ friends as the betrothed 
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of the rich banker, and who, we may suppose, was 
net in any violent hurry to convert into a mere bus- 
band, a hover of whom she felt tolerably certain, was 


obliged to “‘ wame the day,” and accelerate her pre-| 


parations as much as mightbe. Saturday,—the last 
day but one before the important Monday arrived,—I 
was, as usual, admitied as visitor to the cheerful 
work-room, where chairs and tables were now strewn 
with the hundred articles of female finery deemed 
indispensable for a bride’s wardrobe, 1 was much 
diverted at the make and appearance of sundry of the 
decorations, which might have caused a London 
milliner to lift up her hands and eyes in astonish- 
ment; and we were all talking and laughing, in the 
highest glee, when the duor softly opened, aud there 
stood before us a creature so loveiy, that 1 coujd not 
suppress a slight exclamation of admiring surprise. 
This was a girl of twelve or thirteen years of age, 
as might be conjectured from the litte, childish out- 
line of her figure, which had evidently neither at- 
tained its full height or its entire perfection of shape; 
but a year or two older, if the intelligence expressed 
in her countenance could be trusted. Her eyes were 
intensely dark, at once soft and penetrating ; ler fore- 
head so pure and smooth, that it had more the ap- 
pearance of polished ivory than of living flesh; but 
the cheek, with its deep but changefu] crimson—the 
soft, rioh red lips—the dark ringlets, which trembled 
in the light air that played through the opened 
windows, ail told, plainly enough, that no vision 
stood before us. but a lovely human bud, that should 
expand into a scarcely more lovely flower. She was 


dressed simply, in a dark travelling pelisse, of the 


pane fashion, and one hand held a large straw- 
onnet, of which she had just disencumbered her 
bead, while the other was lifted up, as if her first 


burst of gladness had been checked by the sight of a 


stranger. All this was impressed on me in a few 
moments, for the sisters flew towards her, delighted, 
and half smothered her with caresses, 

* Roschen! dear, dear little Roschen! when did 
youcome? How was it we did not hear you? and, 
where is my aunt? Dearest, we have been so long- 
ing for you,—and now you must come and stay at 
home, to comfort our parents for the loss of Gertrude ; 
my darling, darling child !” 

The moment | looked upon Roschen Openheim, I 
felt that there stood before me a creature as superior 
to those around her as the diamond to all other gems, 
—that this was one of the unaccountable instances 
in which nature places in an ungenial soil a plant of 
the rarest and most refined beauty. The elder sisters 
were merry, good-natured girls, but Roschen was a 
great deat more. Even in that early spring of girl- 
hood, there was the stamp of mind on her counten- 
ance—of that pure and high intellect which casts so 
undefinable a glory over the perishable body that 
enshrinés it. ‘The familiar intercourse of weeks had 
produced kindly feelings in my heart towards Ger- 
trade and Amelia; the silent gazing of an hour in- 
spired me with intense and undying interest in her. | 
once said, in the bitterness of my heart, it had been 
well if she had made a less lasting impression on my 
mind, but I have lived to recall that saying. 

The day of the wedding rose bright and cloudless, 
as a wedding day ought to be. ‘The volatile Ger- 


trude, and Amelia, the no less volatile bride’smaid, 


around them was mirth, joy, and gratulation. Herr 
Steinbach behaved with all due decorum, and re- 
iceived his wife from the hands of her father with an 
‘air of tender protection, and solemn gratitude, that 
|was really touching. The ceremony was over, the 
/wedding-feast was eaten, and the happy pair, ac- 
companied by Amelia, set off for Cologne, amidst 
the blessings and prayers of relatives and friends. 
There was one present on that day, who, though 
'she aitracted little notice from others, in the general 
| bustle and excitement of the occasion, had withdrawn 
|my attention repeatedly from the scene that was en- 
jacting before me, and won my thoughts to dwell 
upon ber with an indescribable fascination. That 
one was Roschen. Amidst the mirth that surrounded 
her she evidently was absent and dispirited. Her 
dejection partook iu no degree of the demureness of 
her elder sisters; it was not an assumption of the 
behaviour deemed proper to the occasion, but per- 
fectly involuntary. 1 drew her aside, unobserved, 
and inquired what ailed her. Her eyes filled with 
tears : 

**1 do not know,” she said; “I never was in this 
way before; I have heard people talk of a presenti- 
ment,—I1 think this must be one.” 

* Dear child,” I replied, * of what kind is ,this 
presentiment t Surely it is not respecting your sister’s 
marriage with Herr Steinbach ?” 

“ Alas!’ she replied sadly, “I almost wish it 
were,—it might be accounted for then, for it is na- 
tural to mistrust one’s hopes, when they run in the 
track of one’s wishes for a person so dear. No, It 
is not ‘haf, but—"’ She cast her eyes on the ground, 
and a deeper crimson suffused her cheek. 

“Surely something distresses you on your own ac- 
count, Roschen ? = are not well, little pet, or 
somebody has been unkind to you.” 

**No one,”’ she answered. “1 had better tell the 
truth. Last night I dreamed a strange dream.” 

“ Well, and so did 1, Roschen; and so, I dare 
say, did half this company, if they only remembered 
it. But, come, what was this wonderful dream ?”’ 

“I dreamed it wag my—my wedding-day, instead 
of Gertrude’s; an@ ‘he who stood beside me,—my 
husband, you know,—was very, very dear to me; 
oh, so dear, that I love him even yet, though he was 
only part of my dream !” 

** Surely, prettiest,” said I, smiling, ** you are not 
weeping for the love of a lover who has no existence 
but in your own imagination ?” 

**I know not,” replied the little maiden; “ I only 
know, that I never had such a feeling towards any 
living creature ; and I feel as if I were changed in 
my very soul since | laid my head on my pillow last 
night. But this was not nearly al! my dream. [ 
thought——must I tell you all?—I thought we had 
left the church, when we were married, and we went 
forth, we two, alone, to walk, and he was talking to 
me in a low,.sweet voice. I remember not a word 
he said, save that it was something very dear; but 
the sound of his voice lingers in my ear still ;—and 
we went on, hand in hand, through fields and plea- 
sant gardens, till we came to the side of a beautiful 
river. Then the scene suddenly changed, and we 
were on the sea-shore, where the great waves rolled 
up to our very feet, and presently | saw that he was 








for once looked subdued and composed when all 


not by my side, but was struggling amongst the 
waves. He cried aloud for help, but there was none 
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at hand, and | saw him swept away; and in my| with our little home on her return as ] could wish 
agony I awoke.” ‘her to be. If f ask her what made her so happy, 

« And what then?” she immediately tells me of the crowds of people 

« Nothing more. I tell you I awakened; and I) with whom Gertrude visits; of the fine dresses she 
never had adream before that gave me such a mixed wears, and the gay equipage she commands, I can- 
sensation of happiness and misery.” not understand the connection between happiness and 

* And pray, Roschen, do you know any one at all |these things—how they alone can fill the soul with 
like this visionary lover? Do you think you would contentment. If I must say the truth, I do not think 
know him again ?” all these fine possessions would have reconeiled me 

“I never saw any one at all like him; and yet Ito the thought of passing my life with Herr Stein- 
seemed to have known him for years: indeed, his bach—not that he is unkind or gloomy, by any 
face is fast fading from my memory, but his voice, 1}means; but I do not see how he and a young person 
think 1 shall never forget.” \like Gertrude can think alike, or feel alike. But 

“Indeed, my child, the sooner you forget the | this may be only my ignorance: I am but a youn 
whole dream the better. See, they are going to foolish girl, and so Amelia often tells me when 
dance. I wish you had a younger partner than my- talk to her in this strain. Yesterday | was present 
self; but as there does not seem to be one at liberty jata little fete given by one who was once my school 
at present, come with me, and let us see if a waltz companion, on her birth-day. All the other ladies 
will not help to lay this spectre bridegroom!” |were very merry, Amelia amongst the rest, and they 

Roschen looked up in my face almost upbraidingly, |amused themselves with singing and dancing to a 
whilst the tears filled her large, dark eyes. She! much later hour than we usually remain up when at 
evidently felt annoyed atthe jesting mannerin which home. I felt unaceountably melancholy, just as I 
I seemed inclined to treat her communication; but did at Gertrude’s wedding, when you may remember 
she said no more, and we joined the dancers. She|I was so saddened by a dream of the previous night. 
grew more cheerful in the course of the day; but|It is very strange, but it always seems that, when I 
when she was not talking or dancing, I perceived the am partaking of any gaiety, that dream returns upon 
same expression of melancholy pervading her face, | my mind, and I hear the same wordless voice echo- 
and felt that she was sti!l brooding over her ominous|ing through my very heart that I seemed to hear 
dream. ithen. The young ladies saw my dejection, and 

My after sojourn in Frankfort was too short to|rallied me much upon it, saying they supposed I was 
admit of my completing what I much wished to pos-| beginning to think about some lover, which brought 
sess—a portrait of this lovely child ; but Ihave, still, all the blood burning into my cheeks, and at this 
a coloured sketch, which conveys to me as perfect they langhed the more. I have never trnsted that 
an image of what she was ¢hen, as the most elaborate|dream to any bat you, and I would not tell it to 
picture could do. Long before I parted from Ros-| another for the world.” 
chen, however, we had become fast friends. Had! The following was written a few months after :— 
she been a few years older, it might have been other-| It is an old but true saying that this world is full 
wise; but between a man of thirty-five, and a girl of of changes. A week ago we were called upon to 
thirteen, free intercourse might safely be allowed ;| rejoice in the prospect of Amelia’s marriage, and to- 
and her rich imagination, poetical temperament, and |day we have been saddened by the news of the death 
clear intellect, made her a far more delightful and|of Gertrude’s new-born baby. But joy after all is 
instructive companion than most full-grown and full-| our predominant feeling, for our sorrow of course is 
educated women. Nor could I bear that this fair| principally for poor Gertrude’s disappointment. I 
creature, so affectionate, and gifted, and beautiful,| must tell you about Amelia’s betrothment. Her 
should be to me but as a lovely vision, seen with) Lover is not acountryman of our own, which is some 
delight for a little time, and then lost for ever. It) little drawback on our pleasure; but heis so amiable 
was sad to think that I should see her no more, and | and lively, and so much attached to Amelia, that we 
that she would forget me. [ requested that she | cannot disapprove of her choice. She met with him 
might write to me; and my petition was granted, as in Cologne, but she only mentioned him slightly to 
it was made on the grounds of the great interest }}us as ‘a Monsieur Alphonse Leroux, who visited 
felt in the whole family, and my wish to improve| Herr Steinbach.’ It now appears that Monsieur 
myself in German composition. Some portions of Leroux was constantly at her side while she staid 
her letters, received at different periods, I will trans-| with our sister, and that he has been as constant! 
late as nearly as I can render them. ‘They will help|in her thoughts ever since she returned. I shall 
me to tell some part of my tale, and perhaps better| never forget how abashed she looked when she heard 
than I could do it, in language en‘irely my own:— | his voice inquiring for her! Surely there is nothing 

“ Frankfort, Jug. 18. | we recognise so soon as a voice! : 

* Your letter, dear friend, was received with many | « Amelia is to be married next month, and she too 
welcomes, and pleased us much by the announce-|will go away to Cologne, where Mons. Leroux’s 
ment of your safe arrival in England. I can imagine | business obliges him to reside. I shall naturally be 
your delight at once more beholding your father-land. | grieved for the loss of my sister, but she seems so 
I have never yet left mine; but I believe that I/happy in the prospect that I am reconciled. They 
should better fathom the depths of my love for it,!say I must accompany her to Cologne. I had far 
had 1 been absent from it for a time. My sister| rather not, for every day endears my home more and 
Amelia has just returned from Cologne, where she| more to me; but I suppose I must comply.” 
left Gertrude well and in high spirits. She says — 
that she was happier during this visit than ever she “ Cologne, Feb. 18. 


was before, and I am afraid is not so well contented’ “Amelia is married, and has been so for more 
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than a week, and here am I at Cologne, I cannot say | town, without bringing Frank from his chambers in 
enjoying myself much. My greatest pleasure has | the Temple to my studio, and there he chanced to 
been seeing Gertrude again; but even that has not) cast his eye on the sketch of Roschen’s lovely head. 
been unmingled with pain, for she looks pale, thin,| He did not let me rest till I told him all I knew of 
and worn. She says she has nothing to complain /the fair original, and again and again he turned the 
of, but that she is obliged to go out so often, and re-|conversation to the subject of my * little German 
ceive so much company on account of her husband's |rose-bud.”” Our communings about her were neither 
business, that it is seriously injuring her health.) short nor unfrequent, for I had fully as much plea- 
Her eyes, too, which never were very strong, look| sure in talking of her as he in listening, and the ex- 
weak and slightly inflamed. She says she can tracts which I read him from her letters had always 
neither sow or read small print with any comfort. to be repeated a second oreven a third time. I Jittle 
Amelia and Alphonse seem extremely pleased with | thought what effect these conversations were produ- 
each other. He is so very polite to her, and so full |cing on the mind of my enthusiastic young friend, or 
of pretty speeches and little complimentary actions, | that the image of Roschen had obtained such an as- 
that it is impossible she should not feel obliged to cendancy over his imagination that his feelings for 
him; and yet it seems to me that there is a great her, all unknown as she was, already amounted toa 
deal of trifling between them which cannot last for positive passion. My astonishment, therefore, may 
ever; and I doubt if their's is, after all, an attach-;be conceived, when, without any preface, he an- 
ment that can live without such sugar plums.—But/nounced his intention of proceeding to Frankfort, 
they are happy,and pleased at present, and it is and seeking out the beautiful reality of the shadow 
wrong and foolish to anticipate evil. which haunted him continually. 1 vainly endea- 
“1 shall return to Frankfort by the middle of voured to dissuade him from prosecuting a scheme 
April. My father regrets much that I cannot be|so vague and romantic. I represented the disap- 
there to-morrow, to keep my fifteenth birth-day, as|pointment that might await him; that hoschen’s 
he always wishes me to be at home on that day beauty might not have fulfilled its early promise ; 
whenever I can, and I have never missed it before. that in manners she might be different from what he 
{ shall enter my fifteenth year in Jess than twenty- might expect to find her—in short, I proved to a de- 
four hours from this time. I am going on fast to be| monstration that his plan was at best a foolish and a 
a woman now. I fancy that I have never been so fanciful one. My objections were all met by asolemn 
much of a child as the children about me. When I declaration that, come what might, to Frankfort he 
was at school I never amused myself amongst the would go; that if Roschen were in the land of the 
= — —— i = at ry, beste th ary living see her he i and — if she corresponded 
indeed, they allowed that I excelled them all; and 1, with the idea he had formed of her, he would woo 
used to delight in inventing the strangest things to|and, if possible, win her. At any rate, he said, if 
make them wonder! I am afraid I am not quite like she were not such as he had imagined her, his delu+ 
— a, My — ve ee but a poor'sion would be dispelled, and the fierce fever which 
ousewife, and that she fears I shall never marry so| was preying on his very heart would be allayed : he 
well as either Gertrude or Amelia, for that ~ Ed d ae do the sal th a dream, and try a shake 
men in these times think of something else besides a| off its influence for ever. Finding that argument 
pretty face. I donot mind this, however; I do not availed nothing towards dispossessing him of his 
envy either of my sisters, and I do not think it will lresolution, or infatuation, whichever it may be called, 
trouble vr if poy’ Me are yee for me. When-/ es ~ give him a letter : her family, cond 
ever a thought on the subject crosses my mind, I) mending him as an inmate on the terms on whic 
think of all I felt and suffered in that anforgonien| hed on received by them; and to this Roschen 
dream, and I shrink from the thought of a Jove that/ had alluded in her letter, as I had written before-hand 
a hat ag mt — — I mo neg he | to a if my friend — accommodated in their 
“[ had a letter from home yesterday. My father| house for a short time. had no misgiving as to 
desires that, when I write to fam I wil tell es that|Frank’s conduct. I knew him to be peribidly well- 
the friend you speak of will be welcome in his house; principled and honourable, and I did not fear that 
be ples spay you with much regard, and will | Roschen would ever have — to repent the ae- 
é pleaséd to show attention to any one you esteem. | quaintance she would thus make. 
I hope he will not arrive at Frankfort ait T return His health, really materially injured by the excited 
there, for I should like much to see one who has state of his feelings, and the facilities afforded for 
lately seen you.” a, sketching by a continental tour, were pleas to which 
The allusion to this friend of mine will require his indulgent father yielded at once, and he left 
explanation, inasmuch as he is neither more or less) England, with his parent’s blessing, a tolerably well- 
than the hero of my story. Roschen little imagined | filled purse, and a heart full of the hopes and ardour 
that Frank Middleton had but one errand to Frank-| of youth, to undertake his wild adventure. Before 
fort, and that to see her fair self! he had been a week in Frankfort he wrote to me, and 
Madea of good fa a — at + ote os | ~ progress of ve neg ney rw be best told by the 
e amily and tolerable fortune. He | following passage from his letter :— 
Was many years younger than myself, yet we were) “J have sien Readhen, and that is equivalent to 
— — en ~ circumstance of his possessing | saying that J love her, with sy the cite $3 which 
a fine natural talent for painting, joined to an enthu-|a hamau heart is capable. It was the em ing of 
siastic love of all that . beautiful in art or nature,| my vision when a entered the room onsen yoy 
served to render our intercourse more frequent than|and it seemed to me that her form and features were 
it might have been in an ordinary case. Indeed a| perfectly familiar to me. Your account of your first 
day seldom passed during my periodical sojourn in| sight of her seemed transferred to my own experience; 
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I cannot think she is changed from what she was at) messenger than Frank Middleton himself. He had 
thirteen, though I dare say she may be taller and ‘been suddenly reealled to England by the information 
more formed. Her hair (do you remember her beau-|he received of his father’s dangerous illness, and 
tiful black hair t=-yet, how could you ever forget it!) | Roschen’s letter, sealed with black, bore tidings of 
wus parted smoothly from her forehead, and fell in| sorrow and death. She wrote thus :— 
wer waving tresses on her shoulders. I never) ‘ We cannot long have joy unmixed with sorrow 
held a face so perfect both in form and expression, |in this changeful world, dear friend. The leaves are 
and better, far better, is the lovely spirit within. already dropping from our household tree ;. my sister 
“ There was one singular circumstance attending| Amelia is a widow. Poor Alphonse Leroux was 
our first interview. When she entered the room it/seized with a fever on the third of this month, and 
was some seconds before I could overcome my emo-|died after six day’s illness, Our grief is indescri- 
tion so much as to speak to her. But presently, as/bable, and the loss to Amelia will indeed be a heavy 
I was addressing some observation to her father, she one ; for, besides the grief of parting from so kind 
started at the sound of my voice, and turned full to-| and attentive a husband, she is left almost pennyless. 
wards me with such a searching eager louk as I shal! | Monsieur Leroux doubtless intended to make a proper 
never forget, her face being first deadly pale, and | provision for her when his business should have in- 
then suddenly suffused with anintense blush. When/creased; but they lived up to their income during the 
I afterwards asked the reason of her emotion, she | first year of their marriage, so that beyond a trifle 
replied, ‘that she thought she had known my voice;’ there will be nothing left for Amelia after all debts 
and my question seemed to agitate and distress her|are paid. She will goto my sister Steinbach for a 
so much that I have not yet found courage to enquire/ while, and then return to us; most likely she will 
farther on the subject. Pray heaven that that young/come with Gertrude to my marriage, which, if God 
and innocent heart he not already occupied |” ‘returns my betrothed to me in safety, will probably 
Frank had no real cause for jealousy. ‘The most|take place in six or seven months, Poor Frank! 
substantial rival he had to contend with was the|He, too, is called to suffer, for he does not expect to 
dreamy phantom whose memory through nearly two| find his father alive when he reaches England. I 
years, and those years when thoughts and impres-|regret bitterly now that I did not more urgently en- 
sions come and go in quick succession, had clung treat him to inform his father of our attachment in its 
unvaryingly to her imagination. It was the voice so| first stage. It will now, J fear, never have the sanc- 
long treasured in the echoes of her heart, that now | tion of a paternal blessing.” 
for the first time in the living world had struck upon| Even so it proved. ‘The elder Mr. Middleton 
her sense ; what marvel if she were agitated ? Yet)lived but a few hours after his son’s arrival at home, 
here I beg most distinctly to disclaim any intention and died without giving him one sign of reeognition. 
of throwing an air of German mysticism and diab-| Frank staid no longer than was absolutely necessary 
lerie over my story, for I utterly renounce the idea|for the arrangement of his affairs, but returned to 
that there was anything supernatural in the dream) Germany as soon as he possibly could. 
that had troubled the fancy of the young and imagi-| His marriage with Roschen, however, was delayed 
native girl. That there was strange evincidence be-| from various causes, for upwards of a twelvemonth 
tween some of its features and afier events, I am after Mr. Middleton’s death. At last 1 reeeived an 
wa to allow, but nothing more. laccount of its celebration in a letter written at the 
I did not hear again from either of my correspon- request of Roschen by the widowed Madame Leroux; 
dents for several weeks, and then I received a joint|and certainly her epistle displayed more feeling than 


letter from them—Frank’s share of it glowing with 
joyful exultation ; Roschen’s a mixture of bashful- 
ness and caudour, jast what | should have expected 
from her under the cireumstances. 

“I cannot conceal from my dear friend,” it began, 
* that Frank’s love for me has made me very happy 
—too happy, perhaps, for this uncertain world—nor 
do I forget that you, under God’s guidance, have 
been the cause of my present state of prosperity. 
My heart was drawn to you from the first day of our 
meeting, and yet | never trembled at growing fonder 
and fonder of you every day: I never shunned to 





look into your eyes, nor blushed if you touched my 
hand. Ah! it was not so when oO to love 


I had given her credit for in her gayer and younger 
days. 

‘After a description of the guests, the entertain- 
ment, the apparel of the bride, and such like weighty 
matters, it continued thus :— 

“T tried to smile, and to cheer dear Roschen as 
much as I coald, but nevertheless the remembrance 
of my own marriage, so gay and happy as I was 
then, and the thought of my present desolate condi- 
tion, hang heavily on my heart, and I fear I was 
cheerful with a very poor grace. Indeed when Ros- 
chen and I were alone in her chamber, just before 
she left as for her own honse, I attempted to speak 
jestingly to her, for ] saw she needed to see us all 


Frank! I surely loved you as is forerunner: there|gay and glad to support her under the trial of leaving 
was gratitude awakening in my heart for the blessing|her early home; but it would not do—the tears 
that you were to be the means of procuring for me,|wou/d foree themselves into my eyes, and then we 
even though I was not then apprised of it. Do you fell into each others arms, and wept. Gertrude was 


recollect the dream—the mystical voice, that left an| not with us, as we hoped she would have been. She 
one echo in my heart ready to respond to the! 
one tone that it could have distinguished amidst ten| 


thousand! Alas! that dream had a dark side, which 
too often overshadows my memory, and I sit and 
weep lest that too must be fulfilled !” 

ree months more passed, and another epistle 
ftom Roschen reached me by the hands ef no a a 





| 


could not leave her husband, who is far from well in 
his health; some say the credit of his house does not 
stand as high as once it did. _I fear there will soon 
be another widow amongst us, sisters.” 

Her foreboding was no idle one. Herr Steinbach 
died a few weeks after Roschen’s nuptials, and the 
widowed sisters returned to reside with thei parents, 
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who, poor as they were, and becoming daily more 
infirm, conld ill have borne the burden, had not their 
slender means been aided by the small annuity saved 
from the wreck of Steinbach’s property for the bene- 
fit of his widow, and by frequent and freely-given 
assistance from Frank Middleton. 

Seven years passed, and I seldom heard from my 
friends. Frank disposed of the greatest part of his 
English estate, and, yielding to his young wife’s af- 
fection for her native land, resided almost entirely in 
Germany. Carl Openheim and his wife died within 
a short time of each other, and one child, a little girl, 
was added to Frank’s family circle. At the end of 
these seven years Middleton visited England, for 
the parpose of investing a large sum of money ina 
more advantageous manner than he could find an op- 
ey of doing on the continent. Having effected 

is object, he left London in a small vessel bound 
for Hamburgh, where he had some further business 
to transact. Five days afterwards the vessel was 
driven on shore a total wreck, every one on board 
having, as it was supposed, taken to the boat, and 
perished with their fragile refuge. 

But if I was shocked to the very soul by these 
dreadful tidings, what was the agony, the over- 
whelming horror of Roschen, when they reached 
her? She, whose life appeared bound up in his— 
she, the beautiful, the gentle, the imaginative being, | 
whose whole soul was a world of love and tender- 
ness, was thus rendered in one moment utterly deso-| 
late. ‘The deaths of her sisters’ husbands had been 
heavy bereavements and deeply felt, but all seemed to 
understand at once that Roschen’s affliction was not 
to be put in comparison with those. 

Sorrow, however passionate, must subside. It is 
a merciful ordination of a merciful God, that, except 
in a very few cases, grief, however true and abiding, 
loses in time its sharpness; and as soun as Roschen 
was sufficiently calm to attend in some measure to 
what was passing around her, it was proposed that 
the three sisters, uniting their ineomes—or rather the 
incomes of Gertrude and Roschen, for poor Amelia) 
had none—should reside together in the house that! 
had been their parents’. 








“It is hard, dearest friend, to find that I cannot 
even have quietness in my affliction—I, who, but for 
my little child, want nothing but to lie down and die 
in peace. 1 declare to you that the petty annoyances 
I have to endure, the sense of oppression and wrong 
that is perpetually stinging me, the daily necessity 
of thinking and talking about the paltry embarrass- 
ments that press upon me from all sides, are less 
easy to be borne than the one overwhelming agony, 
which crushed my heart and desolated me at once 
and for ever. I had a positive anticipation of Juxury 
in sitting calmly down with my sorrow for life—sor- 
row so hoarded and so sacred, that no one should 
ever venture the attempt to divorce me from it. I had 
satisfaction in thinking that I might give up all my 
worldly affairs to the guidance of my sisters, who 
are better fitted for such superintendence than I am 
—that I might ponder for ever on the lost one, and 
every day recall some trait of mind or feature, that I 
might add it to the imaye I would enshrine in my 
memory. I trusted that meditation on him, and 
prayer to God, might oceupy much of my time, and 
that the hours | shonld spend with my little girl 
(whom I meant to place at some school near at hand) 
should be passed in recalling and keeping alive in 
her mi: d the remembrance of her father, in expand- 
ing the buds of love that were already wreathing 
round his image in her heart, and which may have 
been checked by the untimely blight that has fallen 
on our prospects. Thus | hoped my life would pass 
away, and that when I laid me down to die, or rather 
to live once more, rejoining my beloved, I should 
have known that I Jeft behind me a monument to his 
memory of my own raising, sheltered in the fair 
temple of my daughrer’s heart. But it is otherwise 
ordained of me. ‘The fatherless and widow are ever 
deemed fit subjects for oppression, and all that can 
be done to distress and disturb one is done by my 
husband’s cruel relative. Were it for myself only, 
I feel I could not support the struggle; but if I yield 
who shail protect my child, and what must support 
my sisters? I see another heavy trouble already 
overshadowing us; my poor sister Gertrude is 


This plan was put into|threatened with blindness, and that of a kind which 


execution, and the three sisters, so prosperously/I am told can never be removed by any skill. Tous, 
wedded to all appearance, and so early dressed in| who are even vow compelled to derive the greatest 


*» weeds of woe,’ were soon called, 
“The three widows of Frankfort.’ 
each other as these sisters certainly were, and dear as 


excellence, | part of our subsistence from the work of our hands, 
Attached to|a severer affliction can scarcely be conceived.” 


Gertrude’s loss of sight soon became total, and she 


Roschen’s little girl, Franchetie, was to all of them,/ was thus disabled from assisting in the delicate 
they might, notwithstanding all that had passed, / needlework, to which Amelia and Roschen were now 
have lived in peace and contentment; but affliction | obliged to apply with redoubled assiduity, the poor 


had not yet done with them. 


should have been Roschen’s and her child’s, on the| livelihood. 


The property which | remuneration of their toil scarcely affording them a 


For two years, however, the sisters 


death of poor Frank, was withheld from them, at the} struggled on, but at the end of that time their pros- 
instance of the heir-at-law; and though there was} pects seemed even darker than before; their health 


little doubt that the dispute would finally be decided | was impaired by constant toil. 


Roschen’s lawsuit 


in favour of the widow and her child, she was mean-! remained still undecided, and the Widow Steinbach, 
while sorely harrassed and distressed by the cessa-) from an accideat, had become lame as well as blind. 


tion of the income, on which she depended for sub- 


Over against their humble dwelling there resided 


sistence. Her father’s property, with the exception | a personage, of some note in the neighbourhood, fur 
of the house they occupied, had gone to satisfy his| his eccentric habits and his reported wealth. Herr « 
creditors, and the Widow Steinbach’s annuity was/Schobeln was not a native of Frankfort, but had re- 
quite insufficient for the support of four persons, al-| sided there from his childhood, having been brought 
lowing them the merest necessaries of life; but the} up by an aunt, who at her death left him a consider- 
state of poor Roschen’s mind, while vee inp able property, which he was supposed to have in- 


her accumulated trials, will be best depicted 
self :— 
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y her-| creased to an immense amount—how was not exactly 


known. He carried on no visible trade or profession, 
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but was supposed to be connected with some lucrative strange surmises have been afloat respecting me. I 
business at a distance, ostensibly carried on by) need not tell you that they have all been incorrect, 
others, for he frequently disappeared at irregular) and I am now going to confide to you the true reason 
times, for uncertain periods of from one to five or six| of my singularities. My absences from home have 
months, and no curiosity, however eager, had yet/occasioned much conjecture; it has been supposed 
been satisfied as to where he went or how he employ-|that I was secretly connected with some lucrative 
ed himself during those absences. He never spoke|trade, which I had sufficient cause to keep secret. 1] 
of having any relative but the aunt with whom his|tell you at once that it was not so, and that what 
youth had been spent, and who was to the full as) wealth | happen to possess is that bequeathed to me 
reserved and eccentric as himself. None ever ap-|by my aunt, considerably increased, | own, by my 
peared as his visitor, and though he was civil to his/frugal method of life. In early youth I wished to 
neighbours, en passant, he never invited any one of travel, and I did so. I became attached —-. my 
them to enter his doors. He kept no domestic but) wanderings to a very beautiful Swiss lady, and we 
one old woman, and she was enly employed for a|were betrothed to each other. But, during a separa- 
few hours ‘~ day, and ee ve po _ tion 7 unusual —_ several of oe to rd 
next street. Yet his manners displayed nothing of| were lost, or, as 1 imagiue, intercepted, by one who 
either gloom or misanthropy; on the contrary, he had professed himself my friend, whilst in reality he 
was peculiarly courteous in the little intercourse he| was my rival. Atany rate he prevailed on Blanche 
held with his fellow-creatures, and particularly kind to forget her vows, and become his wife. His after 
to his old attendant, whom he always paid liberally.|conduct to her was most cruel, and that, and the dis- 
Moreover, he was remarkably well-looking for his|covery of the perfidious arts he had used to gain her 
years, tall, well made, and possessed of a high, bold| consent to be his, so preyed on her mind, that she 
forehead, slightly fringed with silver hair, and an in-|became deranged, and that so completely, that she 
telligent, open countenance. He had lived in the! was obliged to be placed in strict confinement. Her 
same house ever since he came, and Jong before Carl|husband died a few years afterwards, and I then 
Openheim had purchased the little messuage now in-|}sought an interview with her, hoping that some glim- 
habited by the three sisters. The family had always; mering of sense might be restored by my presence, 
been on good terms with Herr Schobeln—that is to, She did not appear to know me at first, but after a 
say, they had regularly exchanged salutations when|time a faint dawn of memory seemed to steal over 
they met, and the solitary had regularly sent them/|her mind, and she called me by name, weeping like 
the first salad of the year, raised in the plot of garden/a child. I weary you, ladies, by this relation; 1 
which he cultivated with his own hands; in return have no right to intrude it on you, but I have a pur- 
for which he as regularly received a smal! basket of pose in doing so,” 

their finest pears when the season came round. But! The sisters all declared they were much honoured 
they had never exchanged a word with him beyond by his confidence, and deeply interested in bis narra- 
a res: “ = ol and | arayac their —_ ws ey’ they begged = he — — ale 
may be imagined when, one hne summer’s evening,| ** After our interview she was calmer than she ha 
Amelia, who generally acted as porteresa, opened the been since her malady first appeared, and in future, 
door to Herr Schobeln.’ Still more were they aston-|in her wildest moments, the very mention of my 
ished when, in compliance with the polite invitation| name appeared to soothe her, and invariably produced 
which Madame Leroux uttered as the sentence thatja flood of tears, which seemed to relieve her much. 
= — to ae — herr ps = — presence, - —— ape 
Schobeln walked in “ with stately step and slow,” |benefit, and it was suggested to me by one well-ski!- 
and, after bowing politely to Roschen and Gertrude, jled in the treatment need similar to hers that I 
seated himself in the arm-chair which had been their|should frequently visit her, and remain in her neigh- 
father’s, with as much ease and friendliness of man-|bourhood for a longer or shorter period, as our inter- 
ner as if he had been on the most intimate terms with| views seemed to soothe her or otherwise. I removed 
them all his life ; moreover, the lamp being lighted,|her from the asylum where she had hitherto been in.- 
they perceived that Herr Schobeln was attired with) mured, to the house of a skilful surgeon, who sent 
unusual splendour in a court suit, which he had never! for me Whenever he deemed my presenee might be 
been known to display before, save on the oceasion|nseful. ‘Till within the last few months I had the 
of some public rejoicing, or on such festivals as|satisfaction of feeling that I lessened her sufferings, 
Easter and Christmas. He did not, however, make|and was serviceable to the being whom I had loved 
any attempt at commencing a conversation, until) best on earth. She does not now need my care,” 
Roschen, conquering her sense of embarrassment as! He stopped in some agitation, but resumed in a 
well as she was able, inquired to what fortunate cir- few moments. 

cumstance they were indebted for the honour of aj * lhank God, her reason was restored before her 
visit from Herr Schobelu? * Pardon me, ladies,” |death, in all the clearness and strength of ber youth. 
replied the guest, “ for having caused you some little) She knew me, and thanked me, and her last act was 
surprise, | had almost said alarm, by my unlooked- to place her wasted hand in mine, her last word a 
re — Me your pad and allow me, ges reer on = — mee pr the being who 
ew words as I can, to explain its meaning. orjoccupied my whole thoughts and affections is gone, 
many years I have lived in almost entire solitude, |and the sense of loneliness presses heavily upon me, 
and traly | cannot say I have lived unhappily. 1|My beart has been so long used to have an object on 
have had my bovks, my flowers, my household | which to expend its sympathies, that ] am onhappy 
inatters to attend to, and | can assure you time has/in the want of it. Why should net we be friends ? 
never hung heavily on my hands. Many have won-| You have all been sufferers, peculiarly tried, and so 
dered at my solitary mode of life, and a thousand have 1; there is much of equality in our cireumstan- 
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ces, and I have come to you this evening to say)it is,” continued the Widow Steinbach. ‘What 
what I never said to a family in Frankfurt before—, would you think, Amelia, if he should be coming to 
* Let us be friends.’ Suffer me to visit you some |look for a wife?” 


times, to take an interest in your affairs, and as far 
as I am able to render you my assistance.” 
The three widows were certainly much astonished 


“ A wife, sister!’ said Amelia, with a very good 
tone of surprise. 
** Aye, a wife, Madame Leroux; why should not 


at Herr Schobeln’s manner of introducing himself to| he seek a wife as well as another, especially now, he 
their acquaintance ; but they were touched aud in-|has no more trouble or expense about that mad lady, 
terested by his story, and the earnestness with which you know? Why should not he have found out that 
the solitary man appealed to them for sympathy./a lonely home is not a happy one, and that a kind 
They could not refuse his request, and therefore in-' face aud a bright smile by his fireside, and a kind 
timated that they should be happy to receive him’ hand to smooth his pillow if he were ill, would be a 
when he felt disposed to visit them. jblessing? He is rich—we are poor; why, if he 
One of the party, however, soon began to feel some should ask one of us in marriage, should we say to 
little regret that their assent had been so easily given. lhim nay? It is not of myself 1 speak ; my infirmities 
Scarcely a day went by without some present of fruit are a sufficient answer to any thought that might 
or vegetables, or other small matters, being conveyed ‘arise on that subject; but if he offer to marry either 
by the ancient serving-woman of Herr Schobeln to you or Roschen, why should you refuse the means of 
the humble home of his fair neighbours, aud very |escaping from this life of toil and poverty ?” 
shortly not an evening passed in which his tall per-| The tears of Amelia were by this time flowing 
son might not be seen occupying the large Jeathern| fast, but her sister continued— 
chair of the deceased tobaccouist. Roschen felt! + You are the best judge yourself to which his in- 





somewhat annoyed, despite the natural kindoess of 
her heart, because their privacy seemed effectually 
broken up. Amelia, on the contrary, was secretly 
delighted, for she had thoughts on the subject, which 
however, she would not have communicated to 


clinations tend ; 1 should think he would most likely 
choose you, for Roschen’s sorrowful voice alone 
would put such thoughts about Aer out of any man’s 
head, It must be you, Amelia, and I trast and believe 
it will prove so, and therefore already I say, ‘ God 


Roschen for the world. She did, indeed, venture on| bless you with him!” 


a few distant hints of good fortune to arise from this 
new intimacy, though as to the particular form in 
which it was to come she preserved an oracular 


Amelia was much pleased at hearing this opinion 
expressed by Gertrude.—Herr Schobeln’s attention 
had been hitherto divided so equally amongst the 


silence ; and Roschen was too much wrapt up in her/sisters, that she had felt some ditficulty in her mind 


own thoughts to attempt to unravel the mystery, or/as to which was the favoured fair one. 


to regard Herr Schobeln as anything but a very good 
neighbour, whose visits would be far pleasanter if 
they were not quite so frequent. 

ut during Koschen’s absences from the sitting- 
room Amelia felt no such restraint in conversi:.g with 
the Widow Stienbach. They talked on the subject 
of Herr Schobeln’s visits, and speculated thereon to 
their hearts’ content. Poor Gertrude, deprived of the 
power of making her own observations on the state of 
affairs, always applied to Madame Leroux for the re- 
sult of her’s, and their dialogues were generally car- 
ried on in something of the following strain :— 

* Well,” the Widow Steinbach would say, by way 
of commencement, Roschen’s languid step having 
died away, and her chamber door having closed on 
the sufferer—* Well, so you tel] me that our neigh- 
bour, Schobeln, wore last night a new cinnamon 
vest, with gold buttons; is it not rather strange for 
him to get a new vest! 

“I never remember such a thing before,” Amelia 
would rejoin; “he used always to wear a black one, 
and I never saw him in any other, except the one be- 
longing to his best suit, which he wore the first 
evening he came, you know.” 

It is very strange,”’ said the Widow Steinbach. 

« What is strange?” said Amelia, innocently sim- 
pering a little though, and stealing a glance at the 
mirror, which perhaps she would not have done had 
her sister been able to observe it. 

«I don’t mean the new vest only,” pursued Ger- 
trude, “ but the whole thing ; his coming at all, after 
knowing us by sight so many years, and now his 
coming so regularly every night.” 

«+ Well, that is strange certainly,” assented Amelia. 


She had a 
real respect for Herr Schobeln; she knew he was 
rich, and she had no objection to become the partner 
of his fortunes, not indeed with a mere selfish wish 
for her own exaltation, but to have the pleasure of 
sharing her comforts with her sisters. Widow 
Steinbach’s speech vad confirmed her in her opinion 
that it was herself and not Roschen whom he sought ; 
and she already saw herself the mistress of the old 
house over the way, felt her light step bounding 
through its large rooms, and up its wide staircases, 
rummaged its chests and odd corners, and heard her 
own laugh ring through the long-sileut apartments, as 
she brought to light some article of strang fashion or 
curious workmanship. She already felt in faney the de- 
light of procuring for her sisters the means which 
should supply Gertrude with the comforts her infirm 
state rendered necessary to her, and exempt Roschen 
from her laborious employments. She lived day by day 
in ahappy dream of the future, only wishing that Herr 
Schobelu would be a little more explicit at once, that 
she might commence altering her dresses for the 
wedding, which she had not yet ventured to do, 
though she had already turned them over many times, 
and contrived how they might be remodelled to the 
best advantage. Why did not Herr Schobeln speak ? 
He spoke at last, and fo Amelia herself by herself; 
yet his avowal had the effect of a sudden thunderbolt, 
shattering to atoms the fairy palace of her hopes and 
anticipations. He spoke, and afver a long preamble 
concerning the disagreeables of solitude and the 
pleasures of the married state, he finished his ha- 
rangue by begging, humbly begging, that Amelia 
would propose him as a suitor to her sister Roschen! 
What Amelia said, or how she received the unravel- 








« But I think I can find a reason for it, strange as 


ling of his intentions, cannot be known, for she never 
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knew exactly herself. She remembered something 
about pleasure and honour, and endeavouring to meet 
his wishes, and then flew to the Widow Steinbach 
to disburden her mind of the astounding intelligence. 
But Gertrude did not sympathize with her exactly as 
might have been expected. “'T'hey had been mis- 
taken ;”"’ that was all—she saw great cause for thank- 
fulness that the wedding and the wealth would still 
be in the family, for ot course Roschen, though no 
doubt she would be astonished, would never be so 
mad as to refuse him, if it were only for the sake of 
little Franchette. She shifted Roschen into the 
character of bride, which she had hitherto marked 
out for Amelia, with wonderful facility, observing in 
conclusion, that at any rate there would be a wed- 
ding, and they would all be at it. Very true; but it 
is a different thing to be the principal person on such 
an occasion, or a mere looker-on—there is a wide 
distinction between the importance of a bride and a 
bridesmaid, and between being the mistress and dis- 
penser of this world’s goods, and the hamble recipi- 
entofthem. All this Amelia felt, and a sense of 
deep disappointment and mortification, together with 
shame for the self-delusion she had been subjeet to, 
did at first possess her mind, though a certain pride 
swelling at her heart forbade her to say so, and urged 
her to acquiesce in the view Gertrude took of the 
matter with the best grace she could. Indeed such 
was the excellence ot her temper and the elasticity 
of her feelings, that when a few hours after she in- 
formed Roschen of the proposal she was commis- 
sioned to make, she did it with a smiling counten- 
auce, and was really distressed when her sister 
declared her inteation of refusing Herr Schobeln’s 
offer. 

Months went by, and not only once but many 
times, by the agency of her sister, personally and by 
letter, did Roschen refuse Herr Schobeln. ‘There 
was, perhaps, a lingering hope in Madame Leroux’s 
heart that the determined coldness of Rosehen might 
lead their neighbour to recollect that his cruel fair 
one had a sister, neither old nor ugly, who might not 
be so indifferent to a similar proposition ; but months, 
as I have said, went by, and Herr Schobeln deter- 
mined to write once more to his obdurate charmer, 
and if she still continued unpropitious, to leave the 
town where he had already been much talked of as 
the rejected suitor of the beautiful young widow. 
Roschen received his letter, retired to her chamber, 
where she remained some hours, and on her return to 
the room where her sisters were sitting, calmly but 
coldly announced her intention of accepting Herr 
Schobela. 

Let no one who reads this tale burst forth with the 
hacknied quotation—* Frailty, thy name is woman!” 
Roschen had done nothing rashly—nothing that 
could possibly subject her to the charge of fickleness 
or folly. ‘The image of Francis Middleton, the first, 
the only loved of her heart, was as fresh in her me- 
mory @s ever; this she had told Herr Schobeln, even 
while she acceded to his proposal. But he was 
gone; lost to her for ever in this world—her own 
health was failing, and, should she die, what would 
be the fate of her orphan child? who would carry on 
the struggle for her rights, which her mother had 
never yet abandoned? ‘Then the Widow Steinbach : 
how could Amelia, in the event of Roschen’s death, 
both wait upon her and work for her own support? 
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All these things had been considered and re-consi- 
dered, and thus it was that Roschen had consented 
to be the wife of Herr Schobeln. 

The sisters, who had been apprehensive that, after 
all, there would be no wedding in the family, were 
overjoyed at Roschen’s decision. Of the sacrifice 
she was making for others they had no comprehen- 
sion. ‘They were thankful that she had changed her 
mind, and they had no conception of the slow and 
most painful process by which that change had been 
effected. Roschen wept bitterly over her unappre- 
ciated sacrifice that night, as she knelt beside her 
sleeping child’s couch, and poured out the agony of 
her soul before her Maker. 

There was no occasion for the alteration cf old 
dresses for the bridal, as Amelia had supposed there 
would be. Herr Schoveln sent the richest stuffs and 
silks that could be purchased in Frankfort as presents 
both to the bride elect and her sisters. Every pre- 
paration was made on a splendid scale-—The old 
house, so long the subject of much ungratified curi- 
osity amongst the towns-people, was now filled with 
workmen, and the gossips who gained admission 
were wuch disappointed to find it was so like other 
old houses. The wealth which the neighbourhood 
had so long taken for granted, was now presented to 
its eyes in the visible forms of rich carpets, curtains, 
and furniture of every kind. 

The arrangements for the wedding feast were made 
in an equally liberal style by the direction of the 
bridegroom, and all Frankfort talked of nothing but 
the change that was taking place in the circumstances 
of two persons so unlikely to marry as the rich 
bachelor and the broken-hearted widow, and above 
all so unlikely to marry each other. 

Perhaps even in the early bloom of her beauty 
Roschen had never looked so lovely as on the morn- 
ing of her seeond wedding-day. ‘The rich material 
and plain fashion of her snow-white dress suited 
well with the pure and intellectual character of her 
countenance, and the expensive lace veil which shaded 
her pale brow lent fresh delicacy to the outline of 
her features. There was no wildness in her dark 
eye ; no convulsive motion of her lip—all was hushed 
and composed as the calm depths of her own re- 
solved spirit. She felt grateful to Herr Schobeln for 
all he had promised—a home for her sisters, protec- 
tion for her child, unbounded kindness to herself, 
though she felt in heart the last would not long be 
required. Since they had conversed more frequently 
and confidentially together, the bridegruom’s feelings 
had undergone a change; he loved Roschen more 
than ever, if it were possible, but his love was blent 
with a respect that partook of the character of reve- 
rence. Indeed on the bridal day she seemed to aWe 
even more than she had charmed him, and he moved 
and spoke in her presence with a deference that was 
scarcely lover-like. 

The strangely assorted pair stood before the altar, 
where, ten years before, Roschen’s young heart had 
throbbed so wildly, as ner hand was placed in that 
of Francis Middleton, and the words pronounced 
which made her his own. She seemed to herself, in 
the present instance, to be enacting a part in some 
pageant in which she had no real interest. If this 


ceremony meant anything; if she were really the 
bride of another, could she stand there so calm, so 
It was impossible, 


self-possessed ? 
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The ceremony began; there was a little stir at the 
door amongst the crowd who were passing in to wit- 
ness it, and then voices were heard as in altercation. 
The clergyman paysed and commanded silence, but 
still the people struggled, and still angry voices 
sounded. Suddenly Roschen started and turned 
round, gazing earnestly towards the door and listen- 
ing with eager attention. A moment more and the 
bride sprang from her station at the altar, passed 
quickly through the crowd, who instinctively fell 
back to give her way, and was caught in the arms of 
a tall sunburnt man, in shabby sailor’s clothes, whom 
she and no other knew—knew in an instant to be her 
own Francis Middleton ! 

He had been washed overboard early on the fatal 
evening of the wreck, and, clinging to a floating spar, 
had been picked up by a small outward-bound vessel, 
and thus escaped the fate which awaited those who 
took tothe boat. This vessel in her turn was doomed 
to disaster, being taken by a pirate, and all on board 
her were butchered or made prisoners. He had suf- 
fered sickness and slavery and imprisonment, but all 
had been overcome, and he had just reached F rank- 
fort in time to save Roschen from becoming the wife 
of another. 

**So there will be no wedding after all !”’ mur- 
mured Widow Steinbach, with something of a cha- 
grined expression, when she was hastily informed of 
these particulars. ‘Of course I am delighted that 
Frank is alive and come home to us again, but it is 
a pity all these preparations have been made for 
nothing !” 

“I would not have you be too sure of that,” said 
Herr Schobeln at her elbow, and he spoke in a cheer- 
ful voice, very unlike that of a man who had just 
experienced so heart rending a disappointment. 

idow Steinbach treasured up the words, though 
she was too wary to startle Herr Schobeln by asking 
for an explanation of their meaning ; but at the first 
opportunity she communicated them, with sundry 
notes and comments of her own, to Madame Leroux. 

Again did Amelia’s heart beat high with hope, and 
visions of altered old dresses and splendid new ones 
flitted before her mind’s eye, together with the cele- 
bration of nuptials, whereat she herself was a prin- 
peer Pam, ; and reveries wou/d come, and hopes 
would haunt her on the subject, notwithstanding her 
wise resolves against castle-building for the future. 
This time, however, her anticipations were realised. 
She became the wife of Herr Schobeln, and a happy 
wife too, despite the difference in their ages ; and 
she reigned mistress of the old house and its hand- 
some modern furniture, and rammaged every cranny 
and corner from garret to cellar, just as she had pic- 
tured to herself that she should, long before. She 
was not destined to become a mother, but she was of 
too contented a disposition to fret about the mat- 
ter; and her kindness, unconcentrated by that ab- 
sorbing feeling, maternal affection, flowed out to 
every creature around her. Herr Schobeln never had 
cause to repent the return of Frank Middleton, and 
only wondered how it was that Amelia had not been 
his choice in the first instance. The widow Stein- 
bach found a home with her newly married sister, 
and litle Franchette became the recipient of all the 
spare affections of Amelia’s heart, and in process of 
time the inheretrix of a great part of Herr Schobein’s 
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wealth. I have visited Frankfort again within the 
last few years, and passed some days at the mansion 
of Herr Schobeln, and the humbler home of Frank 
and Roschen ; and I can truly say I have seldom en- 
joyed more heartfelt satisfaction than in witnessing 
the contentment and prosperity of the three sisters 
who had formerly been known and pitied as * the 
three widows of Frankfort.” 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


AN ODDITY OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BY MRS. GORE. 


VavaBe hints concerning the morals and man- 
ners of an historical epoch, are often to be derived 
from the sectional history of persons, little dis- 
tinguished from the mass by virtue, understanding, 
or social position. The flippant dandyism of the 
regency for instance, would be better understood by 

osterity, from a perusal of the memoirs of Beau 
rummell than from half a hundred more important 
biographies ; and the corruption and coarseness en- 
gendered in the higher classes of female society, 
toward the close of the last century, by the preva- 
lence of gaming, could not be better illustrated than 
by a correct picture of the coterie of Albina, Countess 
of Buckinghamshire; or a sketch of Lady Betty 
Luttrell, who closed a disgraceful life, sweeping the 
streets of Norwich, as the penalty for an act of 
swindling. 

As regards the manners of the present day, we 
could point out a dozen individuals, both living and 
recently defunct, a sketch of whose lives and ap- 
pearance would do more to illustrate the reigns of 
our two last sovereigns, than al! that has been sung 
by the laureat, or said by the Cabinet Cyclopedias 
and Penny Magazines—those chartered chronicles 
of usefal Bas cme But it is probable that pos- 
terity will judge us from the discreet pages of partial 
biographers; and pronounce upon the nineteenth 
century, in the prim attitude in which it places itself 
when avowedly sitting for its picture. 

Nothing is more amusing than to find an oc- 
casional rent in the tapestry of history, through 
which its reverse may be examined. The stately 
times of Louis XIV., for instance, and the formal 
epoch of Louis XIII.;—how delightful to find them 
divested of their tinsel and buckram, in the pages of 
some contemporary, and ex-professional writer. How 
diverting, for instance, and how characteristic is the 
career of the eccentric Madame Pilau! 

«“ But who,” we hear our readers exclaim, ** who 
on earth was Madame Pilau? We never even heard 
the name! It is certainly not of literary—it is cer- 
tainly not of political interest. It must be some 
foolish nom de guerre !”’ 

Vet, time was, and only a trifle of two hundred 
years ago, that not to know Madame Pilau was to 
argue yourself unknown. ‘The first remark hazarded 
in Paris, on the occurrence of any extraordinary 
event, from the queen and her court down to the 
quizzical old Hugonot ladies, residing between the 
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Faubourg St. Antoine, and Charenton, was, * What! 
will Madame Pilau say of it ?” 
During the ascendancy of Cardinal Richelieu, 
Madame Pilau was the privileged Mrs. Grundy of 
the French capital. She was allowed to say any 
thing that came into her head, because nothing 
seemed to come into it bat what was worth saying. | 
She was the pacificator of family feads—the banterer, 
of all established abuses, the bringer to reason of all! 
obstinate old men, or fanciful old women;—the Mrs.| 
Makepeace, in short, of both the court and the city.| 
* But to attain this singular ascendancy,” methinks| 
we hear our readers resume, ** this woman must have 
been extraordinarily beautiful; or backed by great! 
advantages of birth and fortune ?” 
So far from it, that she is recorded to have been, 
from her earliest youth, the ugliest woman ever be-| 
held. She knew it, and took pleasure in adverting 
on all occasions to her own unseemliness. “1 am) 
the only woman in the world,” she used to say,| 
“who have accepted with a courtesy those two) 
grievous misfortunes, called ugliness and old age.” 
With regard to her origin, Madame Pilau was the 
daughter of one obscure attorney, and married to 
another. She appears to have been born about the 
year 1580 ;—for at the coronation of Louis XIV., in 
1654, at which she figured, she was more than 
seventy years of age. A small fortune, bequeathed 
to her by a certain Madame la Fosse, a rich widow 
of no great reputation, afforded her the means of 
mixing in society ; and her gay humour and service- 
able disposition, soon rendered her a general favourite! 
Her husband’s residence was in the Rue St. Antoine, 
containing, at that time a considerable number of the 
hotels of the highest aristocracy, and closely adjoin- 
ing the Place Royale; so that, inhabiting the most 
fashionable quarter of the town, she was in some 
sort intermingled with the great world. 

The ladies of the Place Royale (the Grosvenor- 
square of Paris, during the reign of Louis XIII.) did 
not enjoy the most unsullied reputation; and if we 
are to believe the songs, and Pont Neufs of her day, 
Madame Pilau, who, from her extreme ugliness was 
exempt from all suspicion of gallantry, passed for 
being an evil counsellor to those younger and hand- 
somer than herself. It was said er sung of the 
beautiful Madame de Maison, first, that she was no 
longer so cruel, 

“ Depuis qu’elle fut a St. Cloud 
Avec Madame Pilan ;”’ 
and of the celebrated Madame de Chalais we learn, 
“« Brian Sanpire 
Et n’ose dire 
A la Chalais qu'elle fait son martyre, 
Un moment sans la voir Jui semble une heure 
Et Madame Pilau veut qu’ il en meure.” 

The good lady herself, however, seems to have 
greatly resented, and completely exculpated herself) 
from such accusations. 

“It is not my fault,” she observed pubiicly to the 
Bishop of Langres, at a great dinner at his house, 
** that the morals of the Place Royale are at so low 
an ebb. When first admitted to the society of 


Madame de Rohan and her set, which | find remark- 
ably agreeable, | soon saw that a woman who had 
so little birth or beauty to recommend her, would be 
voted insupportable if she set up for a rigid moralist. 





and was ulways intrading her lectures. Those who 
see me on terms of familiarity with these gay ladies, 
are charitable enough to suppose that I am at heart 
no better than the rest; whereas, if the truth were 
known, it would be found that I have kept more of 
them out of mischief, than they care to admit.” 

On her own showing, however, we perceive that 
Madame Pilau's advice chiefly regarded the pro- 
priety of keeping up appearances. Prudence and 
not virtue was the one thing needful. 

*“ Why in the world must you commit yourself by 
writing to your lover ?”’ was her inquiry of Madame 
de Castille, and a circle of her giddy associates, 

* Because without an interchange of letters, we 
should feel that we were entertaining them no better 
than chambermaids !” was their reply. 

A correspondence was at that time an affair of 
first-rate pedantry. Most of these thoughtless women 
belonged eventually to the set of the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet; to deride whose pretensions to wit, Moliere 
wrote his inimitable comedy of “Les Precicuses 
Ridiecules.” 

Madame Pilau was a prodigious favourite with the 
Cardinal de Richelieu, who appreciated her strong 
natural sense, and was amused by her anecdotes 
concerning the great families of France. As fur as 
her bon mots have reached our time, they consist in 
straightforward exposition of the plainest truths, in 
language far from refined. Anne of Austria, who 
often invited her into her private circle, used to laugh 
heartily at her sallies; and during a dangerous ill- 
ness, by which the old lady was attacked fifteen 
years previous to her death, both the king and the 
queen-mother used to call daily at her door to make 
personal inquiries on their way from Vincenues to 
the Louvre. 

Her bosom friend, the Princesse de Guemenee, 
used to say to the queen, “ Make Madame Pilau 
divert your majesty with such and such an anecdote,” 
—alluding to various stories she had been heard to 
recount at the arsenal, which was the resort of all 
the wits and fashion of the day. 

During the troubles of the Fronde, the inhabitants 
of the quarter St. Antoine were in the greatest con- 
sternation in the expectation of a blockade. Madame 
Pilau hurried to the President de Chevry for his 
advice, who assured her that the enemy would in- 
deed force their entrance by the Porte St. Antoine, 
and that their cannon would be so placed as to sweep 
the whole street. 

** Never mind,” said Madame Pilan; “in that 
ease I will creep into the crooked cross-streets.” 

The President at length succeeded, however, in 
persuading her to decamp from her house; and as 
her husband had been many years bed-ridden, she 
took an affectionate leave of him previous to her de- 
parture. 

“TI am forced to take myself off to the other end of 
the town,” said she. ‘ You, my dear good man, 
“have nothing to fear. When the troops come into 
your room, you have only to close your eyes and 
pretend to be dead.” 

This ruse perfectly succeeded. A few years after- 
wards Pilau departed this life in reality, leaving his 
widow in such easy circumstances, that she was 
thenceforward called * Pilau the Dowager.” 

She had one son who was of a devout turn of mind. 
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They resided together ; and instead of making a dis- 
play of their wealth, gave away large sums in cha- 
rity to the poor. When her son injured his health 
by the strictness of his devotional practices, Madame 
Pilau exclaimed, ** What can you mean, my dear 
Robert, by all these efforts? Do you intend to goa 
step beyond paradise ?” 

In all respects, her son was a source of annoyance 
to her. Her house and establishment were models 
of neatness and elegance, and visited by the first 
society of the court; but the dirty habits of Robert 
Pilau often put matters into confusion. 

* Don’t worry yourself, mother; 1 shall improve 
as I grow older,” said the sloven; and he was then 
in the fifty-third year of his age. 

His mother once made him a present of a hand- 
some winter mantle, which accorded so ill with the 
rest of his dress, that he was taken for a thief who 
had made away with a rich cloak, and so severely 
beaten in the street that his life was despaired of. 
Robert Pilau made it his last request that those by 
whom he had been injured might not be prosecuted. 
Being nearly as eccentric as his mother, he had made 
an enormous collection of invitations to fanerals— 
the billets d’enterrement still in use among the French. 

Madame Pilau was occasionally diverted in pub- 
lic, by overhearing exclamations of horror at her ex- 
treme ugliness. 

“Ah! my pretty lady,” she would reply, “1 have 
worn better than you will. Such as I am now, I 
was at fifteen. Which of you, at seventy years of 
age will be able to say as much t” 

In the “ Clelie” of Mademoiselle de Seuddery, she 
figures under the name of Arricidie, as a person of 
singular philosophy, but the highest merit. On vi- 
siting the authoress a short time after the publication 
of the work, she observed, ** You must be indeed a 
woman of genius, for you have converted an old rag 
into cloth of gold.” 

Madame Pilau was frequently applied to by fami- 
lies of distinction to undertake explanations requiring 
more than usual firmness and presence of mind. 
The Duchess d’Aumont used to say, “ When Ma- 
dame Pilau is no more, how a sp: ever obtain 
justice from their relations t” othing, however, 
would ever induce her to recommend a servant or a 
tradesperson ; ** offices,’ she said, “in which people 
were sure to disoblige all parties.” Her functions, 
indeed, were of afar higher order. When the Due 
de ‘Tresines, at eighty years of age, was on the point 
of death, no one could induce him to perform the 
customary offices of religion. His son, the Marquis 
de Gesvres, consequently addressed himself to Ma- 
dame Pilau, who visited the sick man, and, though 
insulted by his physicians, who bade her **hold her 
preaching,” persevered til] she succeeded. 

She was also frequently selected to undertake the 
charge of large sums of money for her friends. On 
one vecasion she missed five hundred livres from a 
sum thus deposited, and thought proper to discharge 
a favourite servant, the only person besides herself 
who had access to it, and who chose to resent her 
inquiries, It afierwards appeared that the owner of 


the money had returned furtively, and carried off the 
missing sum, which he had placed in a small bag 
expressly for the purpose of theft, as remorse even- 
tually urged him to confess. 


Madame Pilau imme- 


diately recalled her servant. “J paid you hand- 
somely on dismissing you,”’ said she, * that it might 
not be said that I picked a quarrel with one of my 
household as a pretext fora shabby action. I now 
give you a pension for life of two hundred livres, in 
atonement of an unjust suspicion; and if you choose 
to return to my service, I will double your wages.” 

When she was on a visit to the Priveesse de Gue- 
menee, at the Chateau of Muedon, Nervieu, the surin- 
fendant des finances (a man enormously rich and 
equally influential), gave a magnificent entertain- 
ment, to which Madame Pilau accompanied her 
friends, the Rohans. Servieu, enchanted to receive 
a person so universally known, made her unlimited 
offers of service. 

** Keep your good intentions for those who are in 
need of them,’’ she replied. ‘* Robert Pilau and I 
are too well off to stand in need of you. AJl I re- 
quest is, that whenever we meet, you will be as gra» 
cious as you are at Meudon, for you have nothing to 
fear from me. I am one of the few persons who 
never have anything to ask of you; and am probably 
the only one in France who dare say so in such plain 
terms.” 

One day, when visiting at the Hotel de Chaulnes, 
the duchess did something to offend her. “ Because 
you are a duchess and I the wife of an attorney, you 
fancy yourself privileged to be impertinent,” cried 
she ; * but either you must treat me with the respect 
due to your guest, or I will never set foot in your 
house again. 1 am independent in mind and cireum- 
stances, and care very little to reckon a duchess more 
or less of my acquaintance.” She had scarcely left 
the hotel when the Duchess de Chaulnes wrote her 
a letter of apology couched in the handsomest terms. 

Madame Pilau had a similar explanation with 
Chavigay, then one of the most influential men in 
the kingdom ; who ever afterwards treated her with 
the utmost deference, and forestalled all her requests, 
The Cardinal de la Valette, however, whom she 
offended by her plain speaking, threatened to have 
her tied upon the bronze horse placed in the centre 
of the Pont Neuf. 

During her widowhood, three different suitors 
pretended to the hand of Madame Pilau. “But [ 
must do them the justice to add,” she used to say in 
telling the story, ** that all three have since died in 
the Petites Maisons” (a iunatic asylum). One day 
the Abbe de Lenoncourt attacked her with ill-timed 
pleasantries in a large party. ‘* May I enquire, sir, 
whether you have been condemned to be witty by a 
decree of parliament ?”’ said she. ** Nothing short of 
that can excuse your attempt.”” On another occasion 
the cure of a parish announced a series of sermons 
from the pulpit against dancing. Madame Pilau 
paid him a visit and advised him to desist. “ You 
are talking of what you know nothing about,” said 
she. * You have never been to a ball, J have; and 
can assure you that there is no sin in the matter 
worth mentioning.” 

Whenever any droll oceurrence took place in 
Paris, Anne of Austria used to observe, ** Madame 
Pilau would be worth hearing on that subject.” On 
a certain occasion, the Cardinal de Richelieu, aware 
that Madame Pilau was acquainted with a thousand 
curious particulars of the life of the President de 
Chevry, one of the most irregular men of those irre- 
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gular times, entreated her to favour him with a few 
anecdotes; but not a syllable could be extorted from 
her, a8 she was apprehensive of doing an injury to 
the son of the president who still survived. 

A woman of fashion, who was confessing to her 
that she had a lover, a secretary of legation, 
seemed inclined to boast that this was a solitary 
error. * Ma mie!” replied the shrewd old lady, “1 
see nothing to be proud of. ‘There is more distance 
between none and one, than between one and a 
thousand.” 

At eighty-six years of age, Madame Pilau was 
near coming to an untimely end, from lighting a ta- 
per at a poisoned candle, composed by some lackeys 
for the purpose of stupefying one of their comrades. 
The old lady was recovered with some difficulty by 
the prompt administration of an antidote. Louis 
XIV. sent his first physician, Monsieur Valot, toat- 
tend her during her illness. 

Madame Pilau was kaown by sight by half the 
population of Paris. When the remains of the Car- 
dinal de Richeliea were lying in state, there was a 
great confusion among the carriages at the gates of 
the Palais Royal, which caused much consternation 
among the ladies. Madame Pilau, who was old and 
infirm, found herself suddenly lifted off her legs, and 
carried in the arms of a well-dressed man through 
the whole suite of apartments. She was the only 
one of her party who saw anything. On turning to 
thank her assistant, ** You don’t know me,” said he, 
**but you once took an occasion of obliging me, as 
you have thousands ; and 1 am happy in an opportu- 
nity of being useful in return.” 

Once, as she was hurrying to a grand church so- 
lemnity at the Minimes of the Place Royale, her 
foot slipped, and she fell into the mud. Her servants 
wished her to return and change her dress. ‘ No, 
no!" said she, * There will scarcely be a vacant seat 
at church, and, in my present pickle, every one will 
be glad to get out of my way.” By this means she 
obtained a seat. 

When the Prince de Conde was attacking Paris, 
in 1652, * Your only object,”’ said she to a 


«is to effect the ruin of Cardinal de Richelet; and| 


a pretty piece of work you are likely to make of it! 
All your efforts will only establish him more firmly 
in power. You put the queen in fear of you; who 
fancies that, but for the assistance of the cardinal, it 
would be all over with her.” 

Madame Pilau survived to an extreme old age: 
and as she had no capacity for reading or amusing 
herself at home, she became eventually a nuisance to 
her acquaintance, ‘Uhe above particulars concerning 


her are attested by the MSS. of her contemporary 
and friend, Des Reaux, extant in the Royal library 
of Paris. 





From the Spectator. 


The Adamus Exul of Grotius; or the Prototype of 
Paradise Lost. Now first translated from the 
Latin, by Francis Barnam, Esq. Second edition. 


This translation is made from a rare copy, pro- 
cured frum the late Mr. Heser’s library. Part or all 
of it was originally published in the Monthly Maga- 
zine, and Mr. Barna has reprinted this * astonish- 
ing drama,” to show us the true “ prototype of Para- 
dise Lost.” If any admirer of Muron is disquieted 
upon the suspected plagiarism of the great poet, let 
him spend half a crown upon the 4damus Exul, and 
be at rest. For the same sum any reader, critically 
given, will learn very easily the difference between 
a poet and a professor of jurisprudence. The scene 
of the Jdamus is Paradise; the only subject, the 
eating of the Tree of Knowledge; besides a chorus, 
the interloecutions are five—Satan, an Angel, Adam, 
Eve and Jehovah. The first act consists of a long 
speech of Satan ; but how unlike the soliloquy 


* Oh thou that with surpassing glory crown’d !”’ 


Instead of the remorse, and obduracy and anguish of 
Mivron’s Satan, * thrice changed with pale ire, envy 
and despair,’’ Grorivs gives us the metaphysics and 
scheming revenge of a schoolman. The second act 
exhibits Adam and an angel discoursiag, also some- 
what scholastically; but the angel’s description of 
the rebellion in heaven and his account of the erea- 
tion contain the germ of the episodical narrative of 
Raphael in Paradise Lost, as they probably suggested 
it. The third act is occupied in a dialogue with 
Adam and Satan; the Devil tempting the First Man 
in vain, and going off in a haff—an incident not only 
contrary to Scriptural authority, but foolish on the 
part of Satan, as unmasking his presence and por- 
pose. The fourth and fifth acts embrace the temp- 
tation of Eve, the compliance of Adam, their subse- 
quent remorse and differences, and the final judgment 
of God. 


* The critic eye, that microscope of wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit : 

How parts relate to parts, or they to whole, 

The body’s harmony, the beaming soul, 

Are things which Kuster, Burman, Wasse, shall see 
When man’s whole frame is obvious to a flea.” 


And read in this fashion, some such general resem- 
blance may be traced between the same scenes in 
Paradise Lost and the Jdamus, as must imevitably 
occur where two persons handle a subject permitting 
in its nature little deviation, and whose treatment is 
partly chalked out by Seriptura} authority. But in 
variety, nature and every thing which denotes po- 
etical genius, the damus is entirely wanting. 
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